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PREFATORY NOTE 


Teie principal material on which this Biography is founded 
consists of Rushin’s diaries, note-books, and letters which 
laave been placed at my disposal by his executors. The 
diaries, though some years and events are not included, are 
a main authority for the Life. They are supplemented by a 
large collection of letters to his parents, which are preserved 
at Brantwood. During Riiskin’s absences from home, he 
wrote almost daily, and sometimes more than once a day, 
to his father, or to his mother, or to both The letters to 
his father (who died in 1864) are fuller than those to his 
mother. After her death in 1871, their place is partly taken 
by letters to Mrs. Arthur Severn, to whose friendly assistance 
I am much indebted. Letters to many other correspondents 
are also used in this Biography; and I am especially grate¬ 
ful to the family of the late Professor Norton, and to his 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, MiflElin & Company, for their 
kind and gracious permission to make large use of his letters. 

Other important material for a Life of Ruskin is to be 
found in his own books, and especially in Prceterita and Fors 
Glavigera. Upon this material also I have been allowed 
by his executors to draw unreservedly. Prceterita is only 
a fragment of autobiography. It deals hardly at all with 
Ruskin^s later years; and, in the years with which it does 
deal, it leaves many gaps. It is fullest in the record of his 
childhood. My first two chapters might have been made 
much longer, but that Prceterita covers the ground. Here 
and there, both in those chapters and elsewhere, I have 
(][uoted from it; but as far as possible I have drawn upon 
autobiographical passages scattered elsewhere in Ruskin's 
writings. The ‘'Autobiographical Notes,'" which are occa¬ 
sionally quoted, are manuscript passages not included by 
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Ruskin in the published text of Prceterita, but intended 
by bim for the projected continuation of it or for its 
subsidiary Dilecta. 

Among b-itlierto published biographical studies of Ruskin, 
the books which have most authority are Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood’s Life and Work of Ruskin and Ruskin Relics. 
Every student of Ruskin must feel himself to be under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the author of those excellent 
books. The literature of Ruskiniana is vast. My biblio¬ 
graphy in the Library Edition of his Works enumerates more 
than 1200 items under that head. 1 cannot honestly say 
that I have read every one of those books, pamphlets, and 
articles; but I have probably read more of them than most 
other persons have. In every case where I have used in¬ 
formation or other material thus derived, I have intended 
to express my obligation by reference. If I have anywhere 
failed to do so, it is by inadvertence for which I here offer 
apology. 

The late Mr. George Allen gave me some personal re¬ 
miniscences of his long connexion with Ruskin; and these 
have been supplemented, since Mr. Allen’s death, by his 
diary, extracts from which were made for me by his 
daughter. Miss Grace Allen. 

I have the pleasant duty of thanking my friend, Mr. 
Alexander Wedderburn, for reading the proofs of this book, 
for supplying me with several reminiscences of Ruskin, and 
for making many valuable suggestions. 


E. T. C. 


September 1911. 
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3^^tro^luctotp 

The life of RusMn was, as he said of it, “persistently 
literary.”! The biography of him must be the account, 
mainly, of a character, a temperament, an influence; 
and seldom, of events on the stage of public action. He 
himself would have deemed this limitation not disad¬ 
vantageous. “Lives in which the public are interested,” 
he wrote, “ are scarcely ever worth writing. For the most 
part compulsorily artificial, often affectedly so,—on the 
whole, fortunate beyond ordinary rule,—and, so far as the 
men are really greater than others, unintelligible to the 
common reader,—the lives of statesmen, soldiers, authors, 
artists, or any one habitually set in the sight of many, tell us 
at last little more than what sort of people they dealt with, 
and of pens they wrote with; the personal life is inscrutably 
broken up,—often contemptibly, and the external aspect of 
it merely a husk, at the best.” ^ A biographer of Ruskin 
is free from some of these disabilities. 


Ruskin’s life was not lived in the public eye, but he was 
frankly communicative. In letters and diaries, as well as in 
his fragment of autobiography and in many a page of his 
other books, he left behind him much intimate material. If 
there be anything unintelligible in his life, it is not for lack 
of self-revelation. The lives worth writing, he thought, are 
those about which truth can be told in the greatest of 
sciences, that of Humanity; and which reveal what is 
“ beautiful or woful ” in an individual soul. 

There is little temptation, again, to dwell too much in 
any biography of Ruskin upon the people he dealt with or 
the pens he wrote with. There is indeed a certain interest 


^ Fors Olavigera^ Letter 85, 


2 Preface to The Story of Ida^ 1883, 
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INTRODUCTORY xix 

intercourse with my fellow-creatures/’^ Still less did he 
mix at any period in public affairs. He made a glory 
in what I fear that some of my readers may consider his 
shame ; namely, that he had never given, and never meant to 
give, a parliamentary vote in his life.^ He '‘knew so little,” 
he said, “ of public life and saw so little of the men who are 
engaged in it,” that he was “guilty of a misunderstanding 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character” ^ as “total” as—well, as that 
of some who had not a like excuse. Ruskin’s life, then, 
was private and secluded. A biography of him must be the 
story of a soul, or be of nothing worth. 

The development of Ruskin’s character and mind, the 
nature of his temperament, and their encounter with the 
world will, then, be one main theme of this biography. The 
theme is ample; for Ruskin’s life, though in an external 
sense empty of events, was in another sense as full as any of 
which we have record. His life, like his style, is distin¬ 
guished above all things by abounding vitality; for his 
closing years are not rightly to be accounted part of his 
“life,” they were but a long-drawn-out stage of death. 
In no author who has written so much as Ruskin can so 
few words be found which are otiose, so few passages which 
are spiritless; and, similarly, in his life, I doubt whether 
from his first articulate years to his last there was an empty 
or an idle moment in them. He was, indeed, a creature of 
moods ; the same eager sensibility that gave him exaltation 
brought in reaction an equal despondency. But he liked 
and disliked, he hoped and despaired, ever with the same 
consuming intensity. He could find occupation anywhere, 
and beauty everywhere; in the simplest and commonest 
effects of nature, no less than in the most brilliant. Mrs. 
Severn remembers walking with Ruskin, when she was a 
young girl, and seeing him stoop low down and glance 
sidewise at the sky. “ Do you put your head down here,” 

* he said, “ and you will see what I see.” So she bent down 
also, and saw what he had seen—“ the wondrous loveliness 

^ For 8 Glavigera^ Letter 7 (1871). ^ Ibid,y Letter 29. 

* IbiA.f Letter 57. 
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of a tree’s buds against the sky.” '' I cannot explain to 
lie said in one of his later Oxford lectures, ''what £ 
element of life, for me, is in the sight merely of pur( 
shine on a bank of living grass. More than any p£ 
music,—yet I love music,—more than any artful co' 
and yet I love colour,—more than any other merely m, 
thing visible to these old eyes, in earth or sky.” ^ Wt 
wrote of the world that " God had placed its real hap 
in the keeping of the little mosses of tlie wayside and 
clouds of the firmament,” ^ he was recording a fact of h 
experience of life. Every cause which he took up, 
interest which successively engaged him—painting, 
tecture, sculpture or missals, rocks, shells, flowers or 
mythology, music or economics — aroused the sane 
thusiasm, whether in admiration or in rebuke. He 
as he wrote, at white-heat. If, as Mr. Pater says, "tc 
always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintah 
ecstasy,” be "success in life,” then was Ruskin’s lif 
cessful above common measure. 

But Ruskin lived not only for art’s sake; and our 
is full of the tragi-comedy of human life; abound] 
conflicts of duties, in tragic disappointments, in an i 
comic disproportion, sometimes, between means and 
We shall see Ruskin, endowed with exquisite sensi 
and possessed by a love of beauty so passionate tl 
burnt to make all the world participate in his vision, 
him this love of beauty was inextricably mixed wil 
beauty of holiness. Two sides of his nature were 2 
at strife. He found for himself a reconciliation; ai 
lieved, in the first rush of his enthusiasm, that he ha( 
to write, in order to convert the world. The entl 
for beauty was cast into the midst of a material ag( 
did not convert the world, and he turned to rail 
Instincts of compassion, at first dormant in his 1 
were awakened, and the same sensibility that opem 
^ AH of England, § 11. 

See the passage cited in Vol. II. chap, xxxii. 
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beauty of tbe world to bim impressed upon bim witb in¬ 
tolerable force its load of misery. Ill equipped, and giving 
only balf bis energies to tbe work, be sought to redeem tbe 
misery, and bis life seemed to bim to end in failure. 

Tbe story of Ruskin’s private fortunes, and of tbe 
development of bis character, have also their elements 
ot tragic circumstance. Tbe earlier period of bis life was 
tied in a relation witb bis parents closer than falls to tbe 
lot of most men. They bad for him unbounded affection, 
and be for them ungrudging deference; but it was “ an 
exquisite piece of tragedy altogether,'’ said Ruskin, of bis 
father’s death—“ tbe loss of a father who would have 
sacrificed bis life for bis son, and yet forced bis son to 
sacrifice bis life to bim, and sacrifice it in vain.”^ “Tbe 
men capable,” be said, “ of tbe highest imaginative passion 
are always tossed on fiery waves by it”^; bis own experi¬ 
ence in love shows every element of tbe comic or tragic 
irony of life—a grand passion in boyhood which left a 
scar not tbe less wounding because it was partly ludicrous; 
a marriage in early manhood which was brief and unhappy; 
an abiding love in middle age which was denied its frui¬ 
tion by tbe most cruel irony. Tragedy more exquisite, 
as we shall see, than tbe other! If life be tbe school of 
character, Ruskin was well lessoned. We shall bear bis 
own account of tbe influences which moulded bis character 
favourably and unfavourably in early years; and afterwards 
tbe course of our story will show tbe many gifts, graces, and 
virtues which illuminated bis life. Yet Ruskin's character 
was not one of those which seem raised above tbe level of 
humanity, and from their very perfection leave us a little 
cold. In something that I once wrote and showed to 
Ruskin, I bad chanced to cite these lines from “ Mimnermus 
in Church ” :— 

“ You promise keavens free from strife, 

Pure truth, and perfect change of will ; 


^ Letter to Dr. Acland, March 9, 1864; see Yol. II. p. 68. 
Frceteritay vol. i. § 255. 
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entirely good and lioly persons were living in the faith and love of 
God as vividly and practically now as ever in the early enthusiasm 
of Christendom, until, chiefly in consequence of the great illnesses 
which, for some time after 1878, forbade my accustomed literary 
labour, I was brought into closer personal relations with the friends 
in America, Scotland, Ireland, and Italy, to whom, if I am spared 
to write any record of my life, it will be seen that I owe the best 
hopes and highest thoughts which have supported and guided the 
force of my matured mind. These have shown me, with lovely 
initiation, in how many secret places the prayer was made which I 
had foolishly listened for at the corners of the streets; and on how 
many hills which I had thought left desolate, the hosts of heaven 
still moved in chariots of fire. . . . The story of Rosy Vale is not 
ended;—surely out of its silence the mountains and the hills shall 
break forth into singing, and round it the desert rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.” 

But Ruskin’s own days were not destined to close in the 
calm of work done in happier temper. The clouds descended 
on his mind again, and did not break. Frceterita was left 
a fragment; and just when he seemed to be coming out of 
school and expecting to enter upon more serious business he 
was dismissed by the Master he hoped to serve with a— 
'' That’s all I want of you, Sir.” ^ If it be the function of 
biography to reveal what is beautiful and woful in individual 
souls, a life of Ruskin should not lack material. 

These volumes have, however, a further scope. They 
must attempt to describe not only a life, but an influence. 
His writings exercised an influence upon the thought of his 
time, the very extent of which sometimes causes it to be 
forgotten. He was a pioneer in many fields, and it is the 
fate of successful pioneers, first to be scorned because their 
words seem paradoxes, and then to be ignored because their 
paradoxes have become commonplaces. To give any ade¬ 
quate account of a great writer’s work in the world, it is 
necessary to recall the conditions, the thoughts, the prejudices 
which existed when he wrote. Again, though Ruskin’s life 
St, Marlins Eest, § 208 , 
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effect was concerned, failure. In another respect the two 
Books of Ruskin’s life are contrasted. The interest of the 
first Book is largely that of an orderly and, as it may 
seem, inevitable development. The interest of the second 
is different. In some autobiographical notes, left among 
Buskin’s papers and not used in Prceterita, I find this 
remark : '' My old age is really youth.” ^ He made the note 
in connexion with his keener appreciation of certain aspects 
of architecture; but it is true in a wider sense. It was in 
the later period of his life that Buskin broke most away 
from the conventions and restraints of thought which old 
age deems sage and prudent, and turned to the fields of 
more obstinate defiance and more daring experiment which 
are sometimes supposed to belong only to youth. Yet, 
throughout, as I hope to show in the course of these 
volumes, there was a unity of increasing purpose in Buskin’s 
life and work. '"The multiplicity of subject,” he said, ""and 
opposite directions of investigation, which have so often 
been alleged against me, as if sources of weakness, are in 
reality, as the multiplied buttresses of the apse of Amiens, 
as secure in allied result as they are opposed in direction.” 2 
Buskin’s writings on art are the more worthy of regard 
because he connected art with life. His writings on social 
economy are the more broadly based because they take 
account of the ministry of art. And throughout, beneath 
all diversity of doctrines, enthusiasms, and works, he pursued 
the same ideal, and inculcated the same devotion. "" There 
is no Wealth but Life—^life, including all its powers of Love, 
of Joy, and of Admiration.” 


^ This aspect of Buskin’s life 
had suggested itself to one of the 
French critics who, in recent years, 
have written with so much charm 
and insight upon him. See "^La 
Jeunesse de Buskin ” in M. Andrd 


Chevrillon’s Nouvelles J^tudes An- 
glaises, 1910. 

^ Epilogue to Arrows of the 
Glhoce, written at Amiens in 1880. 

® Unto this Last, § 77. See the 
quotation of the passage in Vol. IT. 
p. 134. 
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(1819-1860) 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD 
(1819-1832) 

stubborn and chemically inalterable the laws of the 
prescription were, that now, looking back from 1886 to that 
brook shore of 1837, whence I could see the whole of my 
youth, I find myself in nothing whatsoever changed. Some 
of me is dead, more of me stronger, I have learned a few 
things, forgotten many; in the total of me, I am but the 
same youth, disappointed and rheumatic.”— Prceterita. 

The first forty years of Ruskin's life, which are the sub¬ 
ject of the present volume, have the interest of unity of 
purpose, showing the approval and the accomplishment in 
naiddle age of what youth had planned. His methods and 
opinions did indeed alter, as any wise man’s must, with 
altering conditions, with enlarged experience, with acquired 
knowledge. A great man of action was once rallied by a 
friend for changing his views ‘'so hurriedly.” "Yes,” he 
replied, " as hurriedly as I could, for I found I was wrong.” 
The man of letters who is the subject of this biography 
was often taunted for the different views which he put 
forward at different times upon the same questions. The 
problems of life, of ethics, of criticism are mostly polygonal, 
he replied, and "for myself, I am never satisfied that I 
have handled a subject properly till I have contradicted 
myself at least three times.” ^ To be truly alive, a man 
must be capable, he said elsewhere, of nourishment and 
therefore of change; but in the case of a consistent life 
and a strong character, the change is " that of a tree, not 
of a cloud.” 2 

^ Cambridge Inaugural Address, § 13, 

2 Preface to Modem Famters, vol. v. 

von. I. 
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PERVICACITY OF CHARACTER 


AP. PerTicacity of kumour, of tastes, of character is one of 
the most marked features in the life of Ruskin. For nearly 
fifty years he was a writer of printed books, which became 
in the end so numerous that he lost count of them; at the 
age of seven he was already busy with his ''Works,’’ and 
a year later they were numerous enough already for him 
to begin a classification of them under various heads. He 
became a great master of English; and though his more 
juvenile pieces show few gifts of style other than that 
of fluency, yet by the age of eighteen he was writing sen¬ 
tences nearly as well put together as any he afterwards made. 
Throughout his active life, he was a moralist in season 
and, as many of his critics hold, out of season; some have 
regarded him as a Prophet, all perceive that he was a 
sermonizer: the performance for which his mother used 
to call as her baby-boy’s great accomplishment was a sermon 
which began with the words "People, be good.” He was 
to give men eyes to see the beauties of nature: his childish 
rhymes invited " Papa ” to observe " how pretty those icicles 
are,” and " the water-wheel that turns slowly round, Grind¬ 
ing the corn that—requires to be ground ” (his " Political 
Economy of the future,” as he afterwards noted), " and 
quarries with their craggy stones” ("so foretelling Stones 
of Venice'')} "I was as fond of nature at five years old 
as I am now,” he wrote in 1853,^ " and had as good an ear 
for the harmony of words.” He became a famous inter¬ 
preter of art and himself a draughtsman of exquisite, 
though unfulfilled, skill: already at the age of nine he was 
poring over engravings from Prout and Turner, and there 
are drawings of his, done when he was sixteen, which are 
of real artistic merit. In Ruskin, as in few men of his 
generation, were united the Hebraistic and the Hellenistic 
elements; the clash between them, with their reconciliation, 
is the secret of his work: the earliest of his mental struggles 
raged around this self-same conflict. The chemical "pre¬ 
scription” in Ruskin’s nature must have been unusually 
stubborn, the accidents of his youth unusually consonant, 

^ The Queen of the Air, § 112. 

2 In a letter to his college tutor, the Bev. ‘W. L. Brown. 



THE NAME «HUSKIN’’ 


to give to Ms life so mucli of tMs consistent unity. To 0. 
trace the influences of the moulding years of his childhood 
is the object of the present chapter. 


I 

The ancestry of John Euskin, and the origin of his name, 
have been the subject of much ingenious speculation and 
some inconclusive research.^ He himself had little light 
to throw upon the questions. With the meaning of his 
name, he was content only to play. He did not care to 
think that it was merely an abbreviation of “ Eough Skin ” 
in the sense of ''Pigskin’’; but he took "some childish 
pleasure ” in its accidental resemblance to that of Giovanni 
Rusconi, the Venetian architect who gave an opinion in 
favour of sparing the old Ducal Palace after the fire of 
1574.^ Euskin would have been pleased with the etymo- 
logy, communicated to me by Dr. Pumivall, which traces 
the name back to an old English word denoting the winter- 
fur of the squirrel. That "little dark-eyed miracle of the 
forest, more like a sunbeam than a living creature,”^ was 
one of Euskin’s favourite animals. Of the past history of 
his family he was, he says, " stupidly and heartlessly care¬ 
less as long as he could have learnt it; not until after his 
mother’s death did he begin to desire to know what he 
could never more be told.” In one place he speaks of 
his English ancestors; and the name has been traced back 
to the fourteenth century, when a Euskin was captain of 
one of Edward III.’s ships. For the most part, however, 
he thought and talked of himself as of Scottish descent. 
He was interested in a genealogy which traced his forbears 
back to the Eusgains (or bark-peeling family) of Muckairn, 
on the shore of Loch Etive. This is highly conjectural; 
his paternal great-grandfather—John Euskin the elder— 

^ Those who are carious in such * The Stones of Venice^ vol. ii. 
matters may find the subject fully ch. viii, § 28. 
summarised and discussed in the ’ Deucalion, vol. i. ch. 2 di. 
Library Edition of Raskin's Works, § 40. 
vol. XXXV. pp. lviii.-lxi., 602-4,607. 
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SCOTTISH ANCESTRY 


P. wliatever may have been Ms descent, was a Londoner; bis 
grandfather was apprenticed in London, migrating some 
years later to Edinburgh. This grandfather, John Thomas 
RusHn, is described as being of unstable disposition, “ seldom 
knowing his own mind for two hours together ”; and during 
the latter years of his life, his conduct, or misconduct, of 
his aflairs, as well as the condition of his health and mind, 
gave much anxiety to his family. He had been settled 
at Bower’s Well, Perth, and there he ended his life by his 
own hand; leaving to his son, John James Ruskin, this 
painful memory and a load of debt. The character and 
mental equipment of his son, John James Ruskin (the father 
of our subject) were, as we shall see, very different from 
that of John Thomas. 

Whatever may have been the remote history of Ruskin’s 
family, its immediate connexion was Scottish. His father 
was born and bred in Edinburgh; many of his own very 
earliest memories were connected either with it or with tho 
Grampians and the Tay; the first patriotic delight he could 
recollect distinctly was that of crossing the border, when 
his Scottish nurse, Anne Strachan, always sung to him as 
they approached the Tweed or Esk:— 

“ For Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, 

With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue.” 

He used to speak of himself as “a son of the Manse,” 
too; a son, however, only in the third generation, John 
Thomas Ruskin, his grandfather, having married Catherine 
Tweddale, who was a daughter of the Rev. James Twoddale, 
minister of Glenluce, by his marriage with Catherine Adair. 
It was through this Catherine Tweddale that he derived, ho 
used to say, such dim gleam of ancestral honour as he could 
claim, her people being “right earth-born and 71770/6*9 of 
Galloway.” But he was a son of the Manse in another 
sense. In later years, when he was pronouncing sentence 
of major commination against a perverse generation at 
large and pleading, in particular, for a stricter exercise of 
Church discipline in matters of conduct, he was fond of 
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recalling the stern Presbyterian conscience with which Cl 
a great-great-uncle, James Maitland of Sorbie, fearlessly 
exercised the needful excommunicative power of all living 

churches, Puritan or Papal/^ A certain Lady -, living 

in open quarrel with her son, desired to receive the Sac¬ 
rament. Mr. Maitland resolutely interdicted her. Think¬ 
ing to shame him into concession, she came forward and 
knelt at the altar to receive it; whereupon the un¬ 
daunted pastor lifted her up bodily and conveyed her back 
to her seat. 

Apart from this Galloway ancestry, Ruskin belonged to 
the commercial class. His grandfather, John Thomas, was 
a merchant of some sort in Edinburgh; his father, a wine- 
merchant in London. His mother was the daughter of a 
sailor in the herring business; his maternal grandmother 
was the landlady of the Old King’s Head in Market Street, 
Croydon, and '' I wish she were alive again,” he wrote from 
Florence, that I could paint her Simone Memmi’s King’s 
Head for a sign”; his mother’s sister married a baker at 
Croydon; his father’s sister, a tanner at Perth; and I don’t 
know much more about my family,” he said, “ except that 
there used to be a greengrocer of the name in a small 
shop near the Crystal Palace.” He was but ‘‘ a poor gipsy 
Herald,” he wrote, when challenging the Squires of England.^ 

He was not a “gentleman,” not being born in the caste; 
but he had some pieces of gentlemen’s education, and in 
looking back upon his early days he “ would not change,” 
he proudly wrote, “ the dreams and tender realities of them 
for anything I hear now remembered by lords or dames, of 
their days of childhood in castle halls, and by sweet lawns 
and lakes in park-walled forest.” He also knew castle halls 
and pleasaunces, as we shall hear; and attributed to his lot 
one of the most fortunate influences in his education: an 
instinct, namely, of uncovetous admiration, through which 
he perceived that it was ^‘probably much happier to live 
in a small house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished 
at, than to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be 


^ Fors Glavigeraj Letter 45. 
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BIRTH: HUNTER STREET 


astonislied at; and that, at all events, it would not make 
Brunswick Square in the least more pleasantly habitable, 
to pull Warwick Castle down.” 

II 

It was in 54 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, in Blooms¬ 
bury, that Ruskin was born. The house, a small brick 
edifice of the style common in that quarter of boarding¬ 
houses, still stands, and has been marked by the Society 
of Arts with a memorial tablet. Ruskin’s father and mother 
were first cousins, his maternal grandmother having been 
a sister of the John Thomas Ruskin aforesaid. They had 
married in 1818, and in the following year, on February 8, 
their first and only child was born. Ruskin, who sometimes 
played with the subject of astrology, noted that he was 
born at "I past 7 a.m. (under Aquarius)”; John Varley, 
who believed in everything (except religion) from astrology 
to the reality of William Blake's ghost of a flea, once 
met Ruskin in 1842 or '43, to whom he undertook, on 
being given the place and hour of nativity, to prove the 
truth of the science in ten minutes; ''and in certainly 
not more than ten minutes, occupied in drawing of its 
sky, he fastened upon the three years of my past life 
when I was 14, 18, and 21 as having been especially fatal 
to me.'' They were the years in which he had first seen 
the object of his early attachment, had fallen in love with 
her, and had lost her by her marriage to another. He used 
to trace the leaden influences on him of the planet Saturn, 
to which in the older systems Aquarius was assigned as 
the “house.” Of less nebulous significance were the gifts 
which Ruskin received from nature, the character of his 
parents, and the influence of his home surroundings. 
Biographers are too much in the habit, he says, of attri¬ 
buting to accidents which introduce some new phase of 
character all the circumstances of character which gave 
the accidents importance; and for his own part he re¬ 
garded many elements in his character and powers, and 
especially the art-gift, as innate. But innate qualities 
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niay be faToured or checked, and must be directed, by 
circumstances, and they are thus influenced from the 
earliest years. 

The education of a child begins, said Ruskia, in infancy. 
“At six months old it can answer smile by smile, and 
impatience with impatience. It can observe, enjoy, and 
suffer. Do you suppose it makes no difference to it that 
the order of the house is perfect and quiet, the faces of its 
father and mother full of peace, their soft voices familiar 
to its ear, and even those of strangers, loving ; or that it 
is tossed from arm to arm, among hard, or reckless, or 
vain-minded persons, in the gloom of a vicious household, 
or the confusion of a gay one ? The moral disposition is, 
I doubt not, greatly determined in those first speechless 
years,"'1 He wrote thus of the early years of Scott, but 
he was thinking also of his own. The character of his 
parents and the tenor of the daily round at home were 
the formative forces in Euskin's life. As a child and boy, 
he was taught by his mother; at school he was a day boy,” 
and then only intermittently; when he travelled, it was 
with his parents; and even when he went into residence 
at Oxford, his mother accompanied him. 

I have seen my mother travel,” says Ruskin, “ from sun¬ 
rise to sunset on a summer's day without once leaning back 
in the carriage .''2 A friend who made her acquaintance 
in later years, when she had hurt her leg and could only 
walk with difficulty, noted it as characteristic of her nature 
that she chose for support, rather than the arm of husband 
or son, the back of a chair.^ She maintained this unbend¬ 
ing attitude in the education of her son. An evangelical 
Puritan of the straitest sect, she held strong views on the 
sinfulness even of toys. A bunch of keys and a box of 
bricks were the total equipment in this respect of Ruskin's 
nursery. An aunt once brought him a Punch and a 
Judy, radiant in scarlet and gold, from the Soho Bazaar. 
His mother immediately put them away, and he never 
saw them again. There was a like restriction in dainties. 

i Fors Clamgera, Letter 33. ® G. B.-J. in Memorials of 

* Ihid, Edward Burne-Jones, yo\. i. p. 262. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


P* Many a child, even of a generation or two ago, can 
remember the bliss of accompanying its mother to the 
store-CLipboard and being allowed to dip its tiny hand 
into the jar of sugar or sultanas; and in the present genera¬ 
tion every self-respecting child brings up its parents to the 
plentiful supply of sweets. Ruskin’s recollection in this 
sort was of three raisins once counted out to him. Nor was 
the paucity of toys counteracted by any abundance of play¬ 
fellows. His father and mother kept themselves to them¬ 
selves, as the saying is, and expected the child to do the like. 
There were indeed some delicious days when, as soon as he 
could run, he was taken down to see his Croydon aunt, and 
left to play by‘‘the springs of Wandel.” And there were 
weeks of yet greater delight, both in his earliest years and 
in later childhood, spent in his Scottish aunt’s garden sloping 
to the Tay. The idea of distant hills was connected in the 
child’s mind with approach to the extreme felicities of life ; 
so that when at the age of three and a half he was taken 
to have his portrait painted by Northcote, and the old man 
asked him what he would like to have put in the distance, 
he replied, “Blue hills.” At Croydon, and at Perth, alike, 
there were many cousins; of his Perth cousin, Jessie, he 
was specially fond, but she died early; her elder sister, 
Mary, Avas afterwards adopted by Ruskin’s parents. The 
Scottish aunt, like her of Croydon,^ was of Puritan temper; 
and the servant-of-all-work in the Perth house “ might well 
have been the prototype of the Mause of Old Mortality,'' 
“I never can bo thankful enough,” he added, “for having 
seen, in her, the Scottish Puritan spirit in its perfect faith 
and force.” The Springs of Wandel and the Banks of Tay 
were, however, but occasional delights; for the most part 
his first years Avere spent without companions, and with no 
more alluring prospect than could be obtained by watching 

^ Ruskin’s family connexions Bridget) married a Mr. Richardson 
are complicated, and sometimes —in the former case, Mr. Peter 
confused, by the fact tliat both Richardson, tanner, of Perth; in 
his father’s sister (the Aunt Jessie the latter, Mr.Richardson of Market 
or Janet of Fors and Prceterita) Street, Croydon, 
and his mother’s sister (Aunt 
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the turncock at an opposite water-stand or by a sidelong 
glance at the trees of Brunswick Square. When the child 
was about four, his father was able to leave Hunter Street 
and to buy the lease of a house on Herne Hill (No. 28), 
then embowered in leafy seclusion and commanding from 
its garret windows a notable view, on one side, of the 
Norwood hills, and, on the other, of the valley of the 
Thames. The house, which still stands, was for more than 
eighty years, though with some intermission, connected 
with Euskin or his memory. He lived there with his 
parents for twenty years. It was then let to strangers for 
a while; but in 1872 Ruskin made over the lease to his 
cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, and her husband. During 
their tenancy, which continued till 1907, Ruskin’s old 
nursery was for the remainder of his life kept as a bed¬ 
room for him; and it was in that room that he wrote in 
1835 the preface to the autobiographical memories of his 
childhood. The house had front and back garden, and in 
it the boy passed most of his days for some years:— 

“ The differences of primal importance which I observed between 
the nature of this garden, and that of Eden, as I had imagined 
it, were, that, in this one, all the fruit was forbidden.... The 
unalloyed and long continuing pleasure given me by our fruit-hee 
avenue was in its blossom, not in its bearing. ... So that very 
early indeed in my thoughts of trees, I had got at the principle 
given fifty years afterwards in Prosei'^pina, that the seeds and 
fruits of them were for the sake of the flowers, not the flowers 
for the fruit; . . . and for many and many a year to come,— 
until indeed, the whole of life became autumn to me,—my chief 
prayer for the kindness of heaven, in its flowerful seasons, was 
that the frost might not touch the almond blossom.” 

In the matter of discipline, Ruskin’s mother was a 
Spencerian before Spencer. “ Let your penalties,’' says that 
mildly austere philosopher, “ be like the penalties inflicted 
by inanimate Nature—inevitable. The hot cinder burns a 
child the fiirst time he seizes it; it burns him the se^ 
ime; it burns him every time ; and he very soon learr 
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HIS MOTHER’S DISCIPLINE 


AP. to touch the hot cinder.” That was Mrs. Ruskin's method 
and the boy needed no second lesson. In a lecture given at 
Woolwich, he recalled an incident of his early childhood 
which his mother was fond of telling him. “ One evening, 
when I was yet in my nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the 
tea-urn, which was boiling merrily. It was an early taste 
for bronzes, I suppose; but I was resolute about it. My 
mother bade me keep my fingers back; I insisted on putting 
them forward. My nurse would have taken me away from 
the urn, but my mother said—'Let him touch it, Nurse.’ 
So I touched it,—and that was my first lesson in the meaning 
of the word Liberty. It was the first piece of Liberty I got, 
and the last which for some time I asked for.” ^ There are 
questions, he says, which are determined more easily in days 
of innocence, than when approached with the prejudices and 
puzzlements of later years. Is the Will Free, and what 
is Human Responsibility? Solvitur amhulando. He well 
remembered settling these matters for himself, before he 
was ten years old, on the nursery stairs: " I jumped up and 
down an awkward turn of four steps, and considered whether 
it was likely that God knew whether I should jump only 
three, or the whole four at a time. Having settled it in 
my mind that He knew quite well, though I didn’t, which 
I should do; and also whether I should fall or not in the 
course of the performance,—though I was altogether respon¬ 
sible for taking care not to,—I never troubled my head more 
on the matter from that day to this.” This rough-and- 
tumble method of approaching some abstract questions was 
characteristic of Ruskin throughout life. Meanwhile, his 
sense of responsibility had been strengthened by external 
sanction; for the child was " always summarily whipped if he 
cried, did not do as he was bid, or tumbled on the stairs.” 

Sundays in the Evangelical household at Hunter Street 
and Herne Hill were a sore trial to Ruskin. A lurid shade 
was cast, he says, over the whole of Friday and Saturday 
by the horrible sense that Sunday was coming. Croydon 
afforded no escape, for his aunt, even more Evangelical 
than his mother, carried her religion down to the glacial 
^ The Story of Arachncj § 
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circle of Holiness, by allowing only cold mutton for GB 
Sunday’s dinner, '' wbicb as I mucb preferred it hot greatly 
diminished the influence of the Pilgrim's Progress'' At 
home, the thought of Yorkshire pudding to come at one 
o’clock afforded some consolation; and Good Friday was 
also partly intermeddled with light and shade because there 
were hot cross buns at breakfast, though church afterwards. 

But the trial of haying all his story-books taken away from 
him on Sunday morning was severe, and the bottom of a 
pew in church was a terribly dull place to keep quiet in. 
Many persons who were brought up in similar surroundings 
will share Ruskin’s recollections of Sunday as the eclipse 
of the week; but few perhaps have submitted so late in 
life as he to the constraining force of early associations. 
When he was living much abroad, he never thought of 
travelling or climbing on Sunday. Writing to his father 
from Venice in 1852, he apologised even for referring to 
the progress of his work in a Sunday letter. It was not till 
1858 that he made even a sketch on a Sunday. 

So far the picture of Euskin’s childhood may seem a 
gloomy one, and suggest that rigorous teachers shackled 
his youth. The reality was far otherwise. There are many 
lights to be added to the shades; his childhood was, in fact, 
intensely happy; its surroundings were favourable to the 
moral disposition which he was to commend in his life’s 
work, and its discipline, so far from restraining his natural 
instincts and gifts, gave them in many respects their most 
fortunate direction. The orderly routine, the gentle affection, 
the quiet of his home, taught him the perfect meaning 
of Peace in thought, act, and word. Harmony and peace 
met the sense like a breeze, and insensibly drew the soul 
even in childhood into harmony with them. He had never 
heard his father’s or mother’s voice raised in any ques¬ 
tion with each other; never seen a moment’s disorder in 
any household matter; never caught even one of those 
vague hints which sometimes disturb childhood with uneasy 
mystery, of vexatious trouble or baulked ambition. 

Then, again, the monastic discipline of his mother 
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AP. developed in him an extreme perfection in palate and all 
other bodily senses, and this was the foundation of his taste; 
the foundation, perhaps also, of his thought. ''I believe,'' 
he says, ''that quiet, and the withdrawal of objects likely 
to distract by amusing the child, so as to let it fix its 
attention undisturbed on every least thing in its domain, 
is essential to the formation of some of the best powers of 
thought.’' If this be so, Ruskin’s childhood was peculiarly 
favourable to the gifts which he was afterwards to develop. 
With few toys and no playfellows, the child's faculties 
were concentrated from his earliest years on the observa¬ 
tion of nature and inanimate things. He Jearnt, he says, to 
pass his days contentedly in tracing the squares and com¬ 
paring the colours of the nursery carpet, and examining 
what patterns he could find in bed-covei’s, dresses, or wall¬ 
papers. When the household moved from Bloomsbury 
to Herne Hill, the garden took the place of the carpet. 
What he said in one of his Oxford lectures of the world 
of childhood was very true of his own : the child "sets all 
the faculties of heart and imagination on little things, so 
as to be able to make anything out of them he chooses. 
Confined to a little garden, he does not imagine himself 
somewhere else, but makes a great garden out of that."^ 
Ruskin attached something of the same value, in concen¬ 
trating the attention, to the few and simple illustrations 
in the books which formed his nursery library. It is " not 
well,” he says, " to make the imagination indolent, or take 
its work out of its hands by supplying continual pictures 
of what might be sufficiently conceived without pictures.” 
He remembered poring during unaccountable hours over 
an old edition of Robinson Grnsoe with a few rude and 
meagre vignettes entirely devoid of all attempt at imitative 
resemblance. " I am quite sure,” he says," that being forced 
to make all I could out of very little things, and to remain 
long contented with them, not only in great part formed 
the power of close analysis in my mind, and the habit of 
steady contemplation; but rendered the power of greater art 
over me, when I first saw it, as intense as that of magic, 

^ Aratm Fentdici, § 77. 
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so that it appealed to me like a yision out of another Cl 
world.” ^ 

The discipline of his mother in religions matters was yet 
more important. Her creed was narrow, and the unquestion¬ 
ing obedience with which he accepted it was to have a painful 
reaction. With him it was afterwards to be Protestantism 
or nothing ” 2 —Protestantism in a very rigid form, and the 
contest went for a time in favour of negation. But from his 
mother’s teaching he had, he says, perfect understanding of 
the nature of Obedience and of Faith. And a knowledge, 
moreover, such as few men have had, of the Bible. His 
mother’s daily readings with him “ established his soul in 
life ” and were the one essential part in all his education.” 
She began with the first chapter of Genesis, went straight 
through to the last verse of the Apocalypse, and began again 
at Genesis the next day. I have been told that on the night 
before he was three years of age he repeated to his mother 
the whole of the 119th Psalm. The child had also to learn 
the whole of “ the fine old Scottish paraphrases.” To this 
daily discipline he attributed the cultivation of his ear and 
his sense of style. They read alternate verses, she '' watch¬ 
ing every intonation, allowing not so much as a syllable to 
be missed or misplaced.” All this was a study not only 
in religion, and in Bible literature; but a discipline in 
attention and in all literature. The duty enforced upon 
me in early youth of reading every word of the gospels 
and prophecies as if written by the hand of God, gave me 
the habit of awed attention which made many passages of 
the profane writers, frivolous to an irreligious reader, deeply 
grave to me.” ® 

Such were Kuskin’s debts to his mother. Her upbring¬ 
ing of him was in many ways fortunate, but there were 
calamities also in it, as he came clearly enough to perceive. 
He had, he said, nothing to love and nothing to endure; he 
was taught no precision of manners, no bodily dexterity. 

He did no wrong, and knew not the meaning of it, but his was 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue. The bridle and blinkers were 

1 The Oestus of Aglaia, § 90. ^ Fors (Jlavig&ra^ Letter 76. 

® BiUe of Aimens^ ch. iii. § 52. 
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never so taken off as to allo-w him any independer 
action. His education -was, he added, “ at once too f 
and too luxurious'’; and in later years, “whenever 
anything wrong, stupid, or hard-hearted, my mother s 
said," It is because you were too much indulged.’ ” j 
he had no companions in his childhood; and “b 
time I was seven years old was already,” he says, “ g 
too independent, mentally, even of my father and m( 
I having nobody else to be dependent upon, began t< 
a very small, perky, contented, conceited, Cock-Rob; 
Crusoe sort of life, in the central point which it apj 
to me (as it must naturally appear to geometrical ani 
that I occupied in the universe.” 

To his father Euskin owed the cultivation of a 
gifts. John James Ruskin, whom we shall come to 
and (I hope) to like well in the course of this biogi 
was a man of rare character; combining with great sh 
ness in business a genuine love of literature and arl 
a strong vein of romantic sentiment. He had learned 
thoroughly, says his son, “under the noble traditic 
Adam at the High School of Edinburgh, while by the 
living and universal influence of Sir Walter every see 
his native city was exalted in his imagination by the ] 
poetry and the proudest history that ever hallow 
haunted the streets and rocks of a brightly inhj 
capital.” The fact that Dr. Thomas Brown, the Pro 
of Moral Philosophy, acted as his mentor in literary m 
shows the position which the elder Euskin held i 
cultivated society of Edinburgh. He had devoted h: 
early to business, first to assist in the maintenance 
parents and afterwards to pay off his father’s debts, 
engagement to his cousin, Margaret Cox, then living 
his mother, was protracted for nine years, in order th 
might discharge this obligation of family honour 1 
setting up house for himself. He had first been a clerk 
house of Mr. Moore, an army contractor, with whose dar 
he fell in love. She was a Eoman Catholic, and her pi 
forbade the idea of marriage. He then came to Lond 
1810, as clerk in a wine merchant’s office, and two years 
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entered into partnership nnder the title of Enskin, Telford, Cl 
and Domeoq—Mr. Domecq contributing the sherry from his 
famous Macharnudo vineyards, Mr. Telford the capital, and 
Ruskin the brains. The firm, established in Billiter Street, 
was for many years the leading house in the sherry trade. 

In 1818 John James Ruskin had been able to marry, and 
in 1824, as already related, his household had been removed 
to Herne Hill. He was engaged in the city every day, and 
left the education of the son to the mother ; but in the early 
mornings, and in the evenings, the boy owed a good deal to 
his father's tastes. ^'We both of us," said Ruskin, "'had 
alike a subdued consciousness of being profane and rebel¬ 
lious characters compared to my mother" ; and “ though 
my father went to church with a resigned countenance, I 
knew very well that he liked going just as little as I did." 

To his mother, then, Ruskin owed religious teaching and the 
Bible; to his father, romance and Scott, Shakespeare, Lon 
Quixote, Byron. The father had been a pupil in the landscape 
class of Alexander Nasmyth at Edinburgh, and a drawing of 
Conway Castle hung over his dressing-room table. The boy 
was always allowed to watch his father shave; and it was a 
firm understanding that when the operation was finished 
a story should be told about the pictured castle. In the 
evenings the father would read aloud to his wife, while the 
boy sat quiet; and Ruskin could no more recollect the time 
when he did not know the Waverley Novels than when he 
did not know the Bible. His father's taste was as exact, too, 
in art as in sherries; and " he never allowed me for an instant 
to look at a bad picture." At good pictures he had, as we 
shall hear, many opportunities of looking, even from his 
earliest childhood; but something must be told first about 
the boy's more formal education. 

Ill 

This was undertaken by his mother, who, up to his tenth 
year, was his sole tutor. He had taught himself to. read; 
by sentences, not syllables; by the look of words in their 
collective aspect, a study which he pursued by copying 
printed type; and so successful in his case was the method 
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that, at five years old, he says, “ I was already sending for ixty 
‘ second volumes ’ to the circulating libraries/’ His motliex*, 
who had '‘devoted him to God” from his birth, gave tlxe 
Bible lessons, already described; taught him the Latixi 
grammar, and even mastered some rudiments of Hebrew, 
in order to initiate him into the Word of God in tb-a^b 
tongue. His father agreed that the boy should be withdrawxx 
from the sherry trade, and bred for the Church; and in la tor 
years, when his son had gone his own way, he used to say 
with tears in his eyes, "Yes, he would have been a Bishop." 
For the better pursuit of the polite studies which were to lead, 
to the bench, a classical tutor was in due course called ixx> 
and the choice was destined to have some influence uport 
Ruskin’s life. 

He worshipped with his father and mother in BeresfordL 
Chapel, Walworth, "the Londonian chapel in its perfeot 
type,” as described in Proeterita, with "pulpit, sublimely 
isolated, a stout, four-legged box of well-grained wainscob;, 
high as the level of front galleries, and decorated with, a 
cushion of crimson velvet, padded six inches thick, with g*old 
tassels at the corners; which was a great resource to me 
when I was tired of the sermon, because I liked watchio-g* 
the rich colour of the folds and creases that came in it wherx 
the clergyman thumped it.” Twenty years later Burne- 
Jones was taken by an evangelical aunt to the same place of 
worship, and on reading the account of it "in that most 
heavenly book called Prceterita ” he recalled " the fat cushions 
into which the preacher pressed his face when he prayed . . . 
big fat cushion for the preacher, and a less fat one for ttte 
curate, and a hard, dry, mean one for the clerk.” "How 
ineffably wonderful,” wrote Ruskin in reply to his friend, 
" that you and I both sate—and—behaved properly in Beres- 
ford Chapel.”^ The minister of this chapel was the Re*v. 
Edward Andrews, an eloquent preacher and " a sort of Pope,^' 
we are told,^ in the Congregational Church of the timto. 

1 Memorials of Edward Burne- graded orders of cusMon laxs^y 
Jones, vol. i. pp. 41-42, where he seen. 

a delicious drawing of the * Memoirs and Gorresponde7zc& o/ 
three-decker with its nicely Oomntry Patmore, vol. i. "p. 1^6, 
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Ruskin’s father and mother had not presumed to seek the OB 
great man’s acquaintance; but the child, and his cousin Mary, 

“ used to walk up and down in Walworth, merely in the 
hope of seeing him pass on the other side of the way,” and 
one day he stopped and spoke to them. An acquaintance 
followed, and Ruskin’s father engaged “the Doctor” to 
initiate his son into the classical authors. Dr. Andrews was 
the father of Coventry Patmore’s first wife, the Angel in 
the House, and it was through this connexion that Ruskin 
in after years became introduced to the Pre-Raphaelite 
set. A letter from the boy to Mrs. Monro, a neighbour in 
Camberwell Grove, who with her daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Gray, was allowed to pet him, describes the pleasures of 
his first classical learning:— 

“ Well, papa, seeing how fond I was of the doctor, and knowing 
Mm to be an excellent Latin scholar, got him for me as a tutor, 
and every lesson I get I like him better and better, for he makes 
me laugh ‘almost, if not quite’—to use one of his own ex¬ 
pressions—the whole time. He is so funny, comparing IN^eptune’s 
lifting up the wrecked ships of Hlneas with his trident to my 
lifting up a potato with a fork, or taking a piece of bread out of 
a bowl of milk with a spoon! And as he is always saying [things] 
of that kind, or relating some droll anecdote, or explaining the 
part of Tirgil (the book which I am in) very nicely, I am always 
delighted when Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are come.” 

This was in 1829; a year later, Dr. Andrews resigned 
his charge, in a letter which, may be quoted to show the 
impression made by Ruskin upon his first tutor:— 

“Walwoeth, Map 22, 1830.— My deak Sik, —I am anxious 
only that you should believe it was utterly impossible ‘for me to 
continue my attendances on your son : the regularity of my visits, 
at first, demonstrated how honourably I would fulfil my engage¬ 
ments, while dire necessity kept at a little distance from me. 

But latterly, owing to a great increase of the church with other 
ministerial calls, I could not be regular, neither indeed had occa¬ 
sional and indefinite lessons been sufficient, which they would 
not have been, could I have continued them. I am gratified to 

VOT^. I. B 
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LATIN AND GREEK 


^P. see that you repose confidence in my opinion : the tutor was what 
‘ I recommended : with reluctance but conscientiously. I say with 
reluctance because it was painful to me to be separated from 
Master Buskin: a boy whose mind requires a peculiar manage¬ 
ment, and who excited in me a higher degree of interest than I 
ever felt for any other young gentleman with whose education 
I was honoured.^' 

Dr, Andrews went on to urge the importance of studying 
closely the “ Alphabetismus Anomalorumin Greek grammar 
and the Elegantise ” in Latin exercises. It is to be feared 
that Buskin did not then, or thereafter, devote himself greatly 
to the grammatical anomalies; but he owed to his first 
tutor a love of Virgil as one of'' the great masters of the 
absolute use of language,” ^ and an understanding, from the 
Odes of Anacreon, '' that the Greeks loved doves, swallows, 
and roses just as well as I did.” The tutor recommended by 
Dr. Andrews was Mr. Rowbotham, an industrious and fairly 
well informed compiler of school-books, who kept a ‘'young 
gentleman's Academy,” near the Elephant and Castle, in the 
Walworth Road. Under the tutorship of this worthy person, 
twice a week in the evening. Buskin added to his learning 
the elements of French and of mathematics. 


IV 

Such were the lessons of the boy’s school-hours ; a more 
important part of his education was given by his holidays, 
and especially by the summer tours with his parents. In 
1825, when he was six, they went to Paris, Brussels, Ghent, 
and Bruges. With this exception the tours, until the year 
1833, were in Great Britain. His father was in the habit of 
travelling once a year for orders, and on these journeys ho 
combined pleasure with business. He travelled to sell his 
wines, but also to see pictures; and in any country seat where 
there was a Reynolds, or a Velazquez, or a Vandyck, or a 
Rembrandt, “he would pay the surliest housekeeper into 
patience until we had examined it to our heart’s content,” 
1 L^tures on Art, § 70, 
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Also, he travelled leisurely—in a private carriage hired or 01 
borrowed for the expedition, and he made a point of including 
in each summer's journey a visit to some region of romantic 
scenery, such as Scotland (in 1824,1826, 1827), Wales (1831), 
the West of England (1828), Derbyshire (1829), and the English 
Lakes (1824, 1826, 1830). These early tours had included 
also most of the cathedrals and castles of England. From 
the earliest days the young Ruskin had accompanied his 
parents on their journeys, perched on the top of a box. His 
art-gift, Ruskin said, ''belonged to him by birth-right, and 
came by Athena's will, from the air of English country 
villages and Scottish hills." ^ But it was developed rightly 
because, much as he loved art, he loved what she mirrors 
better:— 

“ The beginning of all my own right art work in life depended 
not on my love of art, but of mountains and sea. All boys with 
any good in them are fond of boats, and of course I liked the 
mountains best when they had lakes at the bottom; and I used 
to walk always in the middle of the loosest gravel I could find 
in the roads of the midland counties, that I might hear, as 1 
trod on it, something like the sound of the pebbles on sea- 
beach. ... I would pass entire days in rambling on the Cumber¬ 
land hill-sides, or staring at the lines of surf on a low sand; anc 
when I was taken annually to the Water-colour Exhibition, ] 
used to get hold of a catalogue beforehand, mark all the Robsons, 
which I knew would be of purple mountains, and all the Copley 
Fieldings, which I knew would be of lakes or sea; and then go 
deliberately round the room to these, for the sake, observe, not 
of the pictures, in any wise, but only of the things painted." ^ 

To this intensity of pleasure in nature, to his enthusi¬ 
astic love of scenery, of which succeeding chapters will give 
ample illustration, Ruskin attributed " the impulse to which 
he owed the best force of his life and whatever of saying or 
doing in it has been useful to others.” ^ And with this love 
of nature went " an hereditary love of antiquity as natural to 

^ The Queen of the Air^ § 112. * The Eagle's Nest, § 41. 

* The Art of Englmd, § 159. 
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!lP, me as a little jackdaw's taste for steeples.’'^ ‘‘In the more 
romantic expeditions," Ruskin said in one of his latest lectures, 
'' aided and inspired by Scott, and never weary of re-reading 
the stories of The Monastery, The Ahhot, and The Antiquary, 
I took an interest more deep than that of an ordinary child; 
and received impressions which guided and solemnized the 
whole subsequent tenor of my life." ^ In this way he had seen 
before he was twelve all the high-roads, and most of the cross¬ 
roads of England and Wales, and the greater part of lowland 
Scotland; every castle in Scotland, England, and Wales, from 
Stirling to Dover, and every abbey from Dunkeld to St. Fride- 
swide. “ Seen " them, he says; meaning a very different thing 
from what is called seeing or doing a place in days of hustle, 
bustle, railways, bicycles, and motor-cars. On the long and 
leisurely summer journeys, his father or mother or nurse 
Anne used to take the boy in the quiet afternoons to play 
or look, as long as he chose, wherever he chose—which was 
always by a river-side, or under a castle wall, or in an abbey 
cloister. As, a little later, he was to shiver pensively with 
Augustines at St. Bernard, so in early years ho had mourned 
through many a day-dream at Melrose and Bolton. 

He was encouraged by his father to write records of these 
travels, and already he had amused himself by authorship. 
What he described as his “ earliest dated efforts indicating 
incipient action of brain molecules " belong to the year 1826, 
and are contained in a little note-book still preserved at 
Brant wood. It includes the following '‘work " “ Harry and 

Lucy " Concluded, printed and composed by a little hoy and 
also drawn. The title-page and a page or two of the text 
are given in Preeterita; I reproduce here the " copper-plate," 
purporting to represent " Harry's new road," as the author's 
first attempt at mountain-drawing. "Your new chapter," 
wrote Miss Jean Ingelow when she read this part of Prm- 
terita, " appears to introduce one at a bound to genius of a rare 
kind which I have often longed to see described. It belongs 
to the senses as well as to the reason. What child of seven 
ever saw how a road went winding up and round a cliff 
before ? The upper curve where the road goes behind the 
^ I^otes on Front and Hunt, § 22. 2 Mending the Sieve^ § 1, 
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cliff, you could kardly make more correctly now. Surely Cl 
this is a gift of the eye/’ The other pieces in this, the first 
of Ruskin’s '"Works,” are in verse; his juvenilia in this 
medium have interest for their precocity and evidence of 
early tastes. It is curious that one of the pieces is in praise 
of " The Steam-Engine.” This may be read by the curious 
in the Library Edition; it is characteristic of the author, if 
in nothing else, in going off at frequent tangents. Another 
of the first pieces, on "The Rainbow,” is characteristic, as 
Ruskin slyly observed in Prceterita, in its " didactic character 



with observations on the ignorant and unreflective character 
of certain people” :— 

But those that do not know about that light, 

Reflect not on it; and in all that light, 

Not one of all the colours do they know.” 

Another of the poems, addressed to "'Ragland {sic) Castle,” 
shows already a certain interest in "'Gothic arches, falling 
cowers.” In 1827 Ruskin spent several months in Scot¬ 
land with his aunt, and one of the things which he 
remembered most vividly in after years was going through 
alenfarg, near Kinross, when the rocks were hung with 
Icicles. The occasion is commemorated in the lines (" Papa, 
how pretty those icicles are”) already referred to; but a 
piece of the previous year is worth citing in full; it shows 
a power of consecutive thought which is of remarkable 
precocity in a child not yet eight, and is a prelude to that 
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i.p, moralisation of landscape which. waS 
’ characteristic of Kuskin’s mature worlc ^ 

‘‘Glen of Glenfarg, thy beauteous 

Streaming through thy mounti^^i^^^ hi^h, 

Onward pressing, onward still, 

Hardly seeing the blue sky. 

Mountain streams, press on you^^ » 

And run into the stream belo^W* - 

Never stop like idle clay,— 

Hear the sheep, and cattle loW* 

Stones that in the streams do lio. 

Bear the rushing torrent still z 

—Thou shalt never, never die, 

—Submit unto the Almighty wiH- 

Cows that lie upon the grass, 

Rise and graze upon the hills ; 

Never be a heavy mass, 

Like a stone that's in the rills. 

Sheep that eat upon the hills, 

Rise, and play, and jump about# ^ 

Drink out of the running rills, 

And always on the grass be ouli- 

Cottages upon the plain, 

Placed so near the floury mill 3 * 

Cottager, look on Charles's 
Right above the grassy hills . 

The pole-star guides thee on tho -Wfity, 
When in dark nights thou ar‘-b loat; 

Therefore look up at the starry 
Look at the stars about the© 
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Not less remarkable, in another way, is a set of blank yerses CE 
on "‘Time,"' in which, with a droll mixture of metaphysics 
and toyshop recollections, he wonders whether Father Time 
be a figure, a quality, or a sense. A boy who could amuse 
himself with such speculations at the age of seyen was likely 
to deyelop remarkable powers of analysis. His longest poeti¬ 
cal exercise in 1827 was a yersification, some 400 lines long, of 
Scott's Monastery, In 1828 {cet 9) Buskin composed some 
lines '‘On Skiddaw and Derwent Water” which, two years 
later, were published in a magazine.^ As this is the author's 
earliest printed piece, I giye some extracts:— 

‘‘ Skiddaw! upon thy cliffs the sun shines bright; 

Yet only for a moment; then gives place 
TJnto a playful cloud, which on thy brow 
Sports wantonly, soon melting into air; 

But shadowing first thy side of broken green, 

And making more intense the sun’s return. 

Then, in the morning, on thy head those clouds 
Best, as upon a couch, and give fair scope 
To fancy’s play ; and airy fortresses. 

Towers, banners, spears and battlements appear 
Chasing the others off; and in their turn 
Are vanquished too, dissolving like the mould 
That’s trampled by the foot of urchin boy ; 

And, rolling down, though once so firmly bound 
By roots tenacious, while the upward spoiler 
Climbs on to invade the hidden eagle’s nest. 

Skiddaw 1 majestic, Giant Nature’s work, 

Lower than Alps or Andes. . . . 

The touch of man 

Raised pigmy mountains, but gigantic tombs. 

The touch of Nature raised the mountain's brow, 

But made no tombs at all, save where the snow— 

The fleecy locks of winter fall around, 

A mausoleum for the careless swain.” 

^ The Spiritual Times: a Monthly original MS. with that printed 
Magazine, February 1830. The in the magazine, 
version here given combines the 
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iP. There is thought in the closing lines, and the opening 
ones show a minute watching of the clouds which was char¬ 
acteristic of Buskin throughout life. ‘‘We might pick out 
of the Excursion'' says Mr. Frederic Harrison, “many a 
duller passage than this; and so we might from the Night 
Thoughts many a less felicitous passage than Buskin's lines 
“ On Happiness/' which belong to this same year 1828. 
But in actual precocity of achievement there is, I think, no 
piece among his juvenilia more remarkable than “ The Site 
of Babylon." The first stanza, here quoted, might almost 
pass for one out of Bossetti's Burden of Nineveh —a poem, 
by the way, which Buskin in after years greatly admired ;— 

“ The desert stretched its ocean sweep, 

All vast and boundless as the deep 
In mighty solitude ; 

Night, like a lion o^er his prey, 

Above the vast, the desert way. 

In silence stern did brood. 

I stood beside one tree that flung 
A gloomy shadow, where it hung; 

And not a column,—not a stone— 

Marked out the site of Babylon.” 

Buskin was eleven when he wrote these lines. In 1830 
the summer tour with his parents was to the Lake District, 
and this was recorded in a long rhyming poem of more than 
2000 lines called the Iteriad. Its poetical merit is small, 
but it shows the author's fluency, facility, and accuracy of 
observation; and is further interesting as containing a lively 
description of scenes and modes of travel which have now 
passed away, and as recording early impressions of places 
with which Buskin was in one way or another to become 
associated. “ The more one reads the boy's poem/' says one 
than whom few have known the Lake Country better, “ the 
more one is struck with the way in which that little lad of 
eleven saw and noted what was really best worth seeing 
in the district." ^ The view of Windermere from Low-wood, 
as which there is not, says Professor Wilson, such another 
^ Buskin and the English Lakes, by the Bev. H. D. Bawnsley. 
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prospect in England; the streamlets on the flanks of Hel~ 
vellyn like ‘threads of pure silver -which hung from the 
sky ’’; the stream that crosses the road near Low--wood, by 
which Wordsworth and his sister rejoiced; the heathy swells 
which Matthew Arnold afterwards immortalised: these and 
many another characteristic piece of lakeland are noted, if 
without any poetic felicity, yet with accuracy of observation. 
He went to Crosthwaite Church in the hope of seeing 
Southey, and was not disappointed:— 

“ His eyes were as black as a coal, but in turning 
They flashed,—ay, as much as that coal does in burning I 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 

Bather hooked like an eagle’s, and sharp at the end; 

But his dark lightning-eye made him seem half-inspired, 

Or like his own Thalaba, vengefully fired.” ^ 

The description is observant and agrees with the portraits. 
Friar’s Crag he had seen before, and it had made a profound 
impression upon him. The first thing which I remember, 
as an event in life, was being taken by my nurse to the 
brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwent Water; the intense joy, 
mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the 
hollows in the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark 
lake, has associated itself more or less with all twining 
roots of trees ever since.” ^ The Iteriad notes the net- 
like weaving of '‘the roots of the fir, of the elm, and 
the oak.” Ruskin in after life once described the spot as 
" one of the three most beautiful scenes in Europe,” and 
it is here that his admirers in the Lake Country have placed 
a memorial of him. The Ascent of Skiddaw is told with 
all the air of excitement and adventure which belongs to 
such enterprises in the Alps. A guide-book of the time 
mentions among the paraphernalia for an attempt on this 
hardly virgin peak “ the brandy which with a few biscuits 

1 On the following Sunday they asleep the greatest part of the 
saw Wordsworth at Rydal Chapel. time. This gentleman possesses 
Rather disappointed in this a long face and a large nose.” 
gentleman’s appearance,” says the ® Modem Painters^ vol. iii. ch. 
prose diary kept by Ruskin and xvii § 13. 
his cousin Mary; “he appeared 
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CHAP, or sandwiches a provident guide will not fail to recomr 
and Ruskin duly chronicles— 

‘‘ Cakes, sandwiches, ham, were by no means unhandy 
And amongst other things we forgot not some brand; 

In coming down from Kirkstone, our poet digresse 
a discussion, which he was presently to resume in 
upon the influence of Lake architecture upon sc 
and avers that he would like a house “snugly en 
by the side of the Lake ”—a wish that was to he r< 
forty years afterwards on the shore of Coniston Water. 

Many of Ruskin's early “Works'’ were, like his 
illustrated by the author. This is the case with a 
script volume, now at Brantwood, which is entitled 

The Pwp'p&t Show ; or, Amusing Characters for Childr^ 
With coloured plates by John Ruskin. 1829. 

The writing is in “ print’’ hand throughout. There 
introduction, and twenty-nine characters are then b: 
forward in succession. It is not without curious u 
that the first of them is “ George of England,” whose “ 
will serve to save.” It was under the banner of St. ( 
that Ruskin was to set himself, forty years later, 
scheme of political salvation. Among so much that is s 
and (in intention, if not in execution) old in Ri 
juvenilia, it is refreshing to find occasional evidenc 
the boy was a boy after all. In the invocation to th 
the bathos—“At the hot noon Oft have I worked tc 
my garden nice'' —reminds us that he played in the g 
and there is a rhyming letter of 1831 which records , 
to the pantomime, and gloats over a supper of “ puf 
ham, and oyster patties.” 

There is biographical interest of another kind in 
juvenile verses, and in the letters of the same period, 
world in which he lived and moved and had his 
was from his earliest years the world of art and lite: 
On his tenth birthday he received some presents 
he specially valued:— 

“ There never were gifts (he writes to his father, Feb. 21 
more useful to me than—shall I enumerate them ?—my pc 
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instruments, my box, my pencils, my portfolios, my paints, my CE 
atlas and my paper.” 

His literary and artistic efforts were discursive, but Ms 
industry was prodigious. He was never happier—then or 
in after life—than when he had a dozen books on hand 
at once:— 

“ I do believe (he writes to his father on May 10, 1829) that 
the last year of my life was the happiest; and shall I tell you 
why ? Because I have had more to do than I could do without 
cramming and ramming, and wishing days were longer and sheets 
of paper broader. . . . I do think, indeed am sure, that in common 
things it is having too much to do which constitutes happiness, 
and too little, unhappiness.” 

‘‘I find time now (he writes three years later, Feb. 20, 1832) 
still more scarce than ever; for what with Livy and Lucian, 
Homer, French, drawings, arithmetic, globe work and mineralogical 
dictionary, I positively am all flurry and hurry.” 

So, then, we must picture the young Ruskin as an author 
in his childhood; busy with his works, as he has described, 
in a little recess in the parlour at Herne Hill, with a table 
in front of it, wholly sacred to him; seated, in the admiring 
company of his parents, as an idol in a niche. Among 
those privileged to see the idol at home was James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and a letter to him from the elder 
Ruskin shows the father’s fond pride:— 

“Heene Hill, Jan. 22, 1834.—My deak Sie, —It is long 
since I was favoured by our friend Mr. Elder with a sight of part 
of a letter of January, 1833, in which you very kindly enquire 
after my son and myself, and if I had not deemed it intrusive, I 
should sooner have thanked you. I cannot say what has now 
led me to do what I have so long deferred, unless it may be 
sundry hints from our wife, and niece, and son, who ail indulge 
in periodical remembrances of the delight your only too short 
visit offered them. Touching my son, there are many to whom 
I would never name him or his pursuits; but to men of talent 
and of heart I find I can say many things that I dare not tell 
the world at large. It cannot comprehend; it has not patience, 
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p. nor fooling, nor dolioftcy. Ifc nhall not Im outrimtinl with my 
■weaknesst'H, hocauso 1 am not. yot willing i» Iw langlm.1 <.iit of 
them. To you 1 will voutm-o to wiy that tho youth vou wi<ri< 
kind enough to notice, givcH jii-onuHi' of very cim.tidm ithli' talent, 
His faculty of compo.'iition is unhomuh'd ; without, liowovor, imy 
very strong indication of originality. Ho wvitc.n voino and [uoso 
perpetvially, chock him an wo will. . . . That I limy not noloct, J 
send his host eighty or a hundred linoH, producoil in ouo hour, 
while ho waited for mo in the city. Do not aiippoMO wo aio foatur 
ing a poetical plant or genius, Ui say tec Xw/< it D is iin 

possible for any parents to make less of a gift than we tin 
of this. ...” 


Qui s'esccune, s’orcim’; but t!u) acousatinn is vtiuial. 'riui 
fostering of tho child’s prooious talent wiw an ainiiiblo woak- 
noss; but Ru.nkin’H father certainly indulgotl it, and it nuulo 
a pleasant link in tho relations between father unci son, 
Buskin in after life often allmliMl to his foiblo for liiscursive 
industry. Tho same ironical note is slruek in his early 
letters. Ho warm his fatluT in absenee (Miireh d, 
that ho will know to hi.*t cost on his return how busy his 
son has been. ‘‘I am already,” ho writes, *’in the fourth 
hnndrod of tho Hotamd hook, cantering away to Itorrowdale 
and Bowilerstono and Iluttenncre." Ho again, a year later 
(Fob. 28, 1831), he writes; "You will bo mnathered under 
a mountain of wonls. . . . You will groan uinhir the weight 
of linos, tho soa of rhymes, whieh I shall load y«<n with 
on your return." To Buskin’s father tho laail was alt a 
pleasure. Tho boy always eompostsl a Hhyining ladler to 
his father for Now Year’s Day (genondly enelosing notius 
other pieces from tho author’s stock in haiul), iiwl anulhur 
for his Birthday. Often, loo, when tlio fathor was alwienl 
on business, tho son sent similar lottors in rhymu. Home- 
times there is a note of strain in the Imy’s «fl\iai«>n», hut 
more often tho rhyming lottow |K>ur thoinselvos »mt with iho 
unrestraint of oomradoship. T’ho trivialitiwa of home ami 
tho pranks of the schimlroom aro told with nnwh spirit, 
and often with humorous insight into ohariwlwr. Nor is 
the boy over afraid of speaking blit doopor thoughts and 
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fancies into liis father's ear. At other times he hits off the Cl 
foibles of both his parents, or chaffs the wine-merchant 
freely about his business. There is a characteristic touch 
in this connexion in one of the letters to W. H. Harrison 
from Ruskin's father (Jan. 30, 1837): ‘‘His treatment of 
the City altogether shocks my feelings. He knows the 
shape of every needle round Mont Blanc, and could not 
tell you now where Threadneedle Street is." The elder 
Ruskin was a keen man of business, but his heart was not 
“always in his office," and often in the rhyming letters 
we seem, as it were, to catch father and son in the act 
of devising confidential schemes for sentimental tours. The 
father was in the habit of sending round to his friends any 
of the effusions which struck him as peculiarly clever. “We 
think him clever," he writes in reply to a friend's admira¬ 
tion, “and his masters pronounce his talents great for 
his age. ... If the Almighty preserves the Boy to me, 

I am richly blessed." The father used also to carry about 
with him favourite poems by his son, and his old friend 
W. H. Harrison, wanting to make an acceptable pre¬ 
sent, had proofs of Ruskin's contributions to Friendship's 
Offering bound up. The volume accompanied the father 
on his tours. He eagerly collected, too, any favourable 
notices in the press of his son’s verses. When a hostile 
criticism appeared, the father was convinced that there 
were “conspiracies" afoot and “unrelenting foes" abroad. 
Every scrap of the juvenilia was treasured; and in after 
years when Ruskin had fulfilled, though in a different sort, 
the promise of his boyhood, the father turned back to the 
manuscript volumes and therein entered this note: “He 
has been compared with Goethe, Coleridge, J. Taylor, Burke, 
Juvenal." Ruskin remembered his father’s rushing up to 
the drawing-room at Herne Hill with wet and flashing 
eyes with the proof of the first piece of his son’s prose 
ever set in type. The mother questioned eagerly the cause 
of his excitement. “It’s—it’s—only print*' said he.^ His 
mother, not less sympathetic at heart, had more of the 
parental prudence. It is she who utters the notes of 
^ Deucalion, vol. i. oh. xiv. 
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■warning. “If you think of writing .lohn,” sho-Haul to hor 
hunband, •' wotild you iinprosa on him the propriety of not 
boginning too cnigorly and becoming caroluHH towarda the 
oiul of his workn. an lio calls thorn And “Mama is con¬ 
tinually saying,” wroto tho Injy him.solf, “ that I shall weary 
out luy brain." 


V 

lie was saved from mental ovor-prosaurc, and tho con- 
tomplativo .side of his training was oorroctod, by two other 
fornnitivo influencos in his early education and character 
which have yet to bo noliood. One was tho love of draw¬ 
ing; the other, tho love of natural science. Ho had some 
faint reeoUoetion of drawing out of his head, at tho age of 
four, curtain towers ami castles “ sis false as Chuulc’s"; but 
his lirst discipline in art began a few years later when he 
made careful uopios of tho mup.H iu some old (piarto Atlas. 
Those, he says, were a great delight; “tlui colouring r(»und 
tho edges being a reward for all thti lodiou.snoHH of the 
printed names; tho painting, an oxcclhsnt discipline of 
hand and eye; and tins lines drawn for tho rm)untain8 and 
sea, a most whidcsomo imitation of 8tea<ly engravor's work.” 
As a drawing-master in later years ho plaeed map-making 
among tlu) elementary oxorcises laying special stress on 
tho lettering " you will tlraw palacios and towers iu truer 
stability after drawing the lottors uprightly," and emplumis- 
ing the advantage therein of “teaching geography, geology, 
drawing, and colouring all at once.” * This was a cardinal 
principle in Huskin’s theory of art »is an element iu general 
education. Ho did not believis in nonsense linos; every 
oxoroiso which ho arranged, either at the Working Men's 
College or in his Drawing School at Oxfonl, hatl tho 
secondary object of fixing in the studunl's mind some 
piece of accurate knowlo«lge. He hiwl instinctively lixod 
on this principle in tho earliest exorcises by which he 
trained his own Inuod luid eye; and in an education which 
in many ways laekoii precision and drill, his constant 
* Th« Lmm «/ Fimh, eh. ix. | 20. 
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practice with pen and pencil must have been of great value. CH 
Examples of his maps, done when he was eight, nine, and ten, 
have been shown in various exhibitions; and to the same 
date belong the copies in pen and ink from Cruikshank's 
vignettes to Grimm's German stories. Here, again, Ruskin, 
in later years, urged his pupils to adopt his own early 
models. Nothing in modern line work, he said, approaches 
Cruikshank's in pure straightforward unaffected rightness 
of method. The study certainly encouraged in Ruskin an 
extraordinary gift for drawing delicately with the pen 
point; his copies from Grimm show curious accuracy of 
eye and self-confidence, not having the slightest fear of 
being unable to carry out my full complement of subjects 
without making a mess." This practice was not encou¬ 
raged by Mr. Runciman, Ruskin's earliest drawing-master, 
who, however, grounded his pupil thoroughly in perspec¬ 
tive, and founded the habit of looking for the essen¬ 
tial points in the things drawn so as to abstract them 
decisively. Some of Ruskin's early drawings from scenery 
or buildings show real feeling; and his constant practice 
influenced his view of nature. He loved nature with a 
rapture which was increased by many associations of ideas. 

But he was never a mere sentimentalist or a romanticist. 

He had reverence and sensitiveness; but '' I never," he says, 

‘‘ should have written sonnets to the celandine, because it is 
of a coarse yellow and imperfect form; and did not weary 
myself in wishing that a daisy could see the beauty of its 
shadow, but in trying to draw the shadow rightly, myself." 

A similar influence came from his early interest in 
natural science. In reviewing the work of his life, he claimed 
for himself a balanced unison of artistic sensibility with 
scientific faculty which enabled me at once to love Giotto 
and learn from Galileo.”^ The alliteration corresponds 
•with the actual course of his interests. The unison was 
described in other language by his father. “ His geology," 
he^wrote to Dr. John Simon, “ is perhaps now (1858) the best 
part of my son's art, for it enables him to place before us 
rocks and mountains as they are in nature, in place of the 
^ Fors Glamgeraj Letter 67. 
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(!HAr. very biul likoncssoK of thcHo objucts proHont-od to uh i 
’• of tho ol<i puinf.iuj'H or inotlorn drawingK." And 
“ From fK>yhootl iny mn has boon an arttKt,, but, ho ha 
a gooloi'ist. from infamjy." (}ooU»^'y and niinoraloj, 
paintiii}' and liforatnro, worn !uh oarlioKt btvo. Non 
tion of lator youra - not his most ra<{iant 'rumor or ol 
inisHal - oavo him ploasuro so koon as h« folt in liis fn 
of minorals, amt no subsiapiont possossion, ti<s tolls us, 
imudi influoncas on his aftor lifo. " In tho glittorinji 
broktiii spar, spoc.klod with galona, by whioh tho walks 
hotol f^arthiii at Matlock woro madts bright, and in tlm 
of tho protly village, ami in many a happy walk ami 
clift’s,” tho child pursued his " minoralogioal studios oti 
calcito, and tho oros of haul with indoaoribabU) raj 
His father's ■wino-businoss took him often to llristo 
and words canjiot tell tho joy whioh a oolloation of 
diamonds gave to tho child. In journoya to tho Lake D 
“ tho littlo yollow bit of tsoppor iiro from Coniston nj 
gamuts from Borrowdalo woro tho beginning of scionoo 
whioh never could have Iwon othorwiso ai5i|uir«d." ^ 
ambition of his boyhood was to oonnoot with his nan 
a systom of art-criticism, but a system of mineralogy 
dream of his early manhood was that ho shoidd b^ 
not a master of Knglish, but President of tho (loo 
Sooioty. As a boy he spent many a day in the I 
Musonn), comparing tho minerals there with the d 
tions of them in Jameson’s hook. Before he was 
toons, he had begun to compile u Mineralogioal Dicli 
and for a presont on his lifteonth birthday he cho 
Voycujm <i(iw IfH AbpeB by Baussnre, his uiaster ii 
logy. Tho first of his prose pieoos to app'ar in 
wivs a Hciontifio note; tho oarliest of his eelleotioti 
of minerals. The study which ho took up in the 
of his nnobudod years was that of orystaUography 
among his last interests was the cataloguing of spec 
of silica. So true is it that at the end ho was •' hut the 
youth "; that his life was one " of gradtial progress 
things whioh ho began in childish choice." » 

* Ihuealiofi, Appendix to vol. i. * 7%« Ntfl, } 


CHAFfER II 

ENTRANCE INTO HIS KINGDOM 
(1833-1836) 


“ Not what I Have, but what I Do, is my Kingdom. To each is 
given a certain inward Talent, a certain outward Environment 
of Fortune; to each, hy wisest combination of these two, a 
certain maximum of Capability.”— Caeltlb (Sartor Resartm). 


In the lives of men ivho make a mark in the world, there is 
often some incident of moment to which they look back 
as decisive. It may come early or late; amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, or on the road to Damascus. “Yet,” as 
Ruskin says, “men are made what they finally become only 
by the external accidents which are in harmony with their 
inner nature.” ^ It was to a present received on his thirteenth 
birthday that he looked back as determining the main tenor 
of his life; and it was the publication of a volume of 
lithographs in the following year that was the means of 
opening his kingdom to him. 


I 

On Eebruary 8, 1832, his father’s partner, Mr. Henry 
Telford, gave the boy a copy of Rogers’s Italy, with Turner’s 
vignettes. Ruskin had at this time never heard of Turner 
“ except iu the well-remembered saying of Mr. Runciman’s 
that the world had lately been much dazzled and led away 
by some splendid ideas thrown out by Turner.” Euskm 
was both dazzled and led. He fastened on the vignettes at 
once, took them for his only masters, and set hinoself to 
imitate the engravings as far as he possibly could by fine 
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pon ahadiiii'. His work in Hfo m tho inUirprctur of 
was (ieci(lo(i for him. 

In lHn:5 ho hiul an opportnnity of trying to iinitivt 
in a now fiokl. In tho spring of that yoar tho oklor 
had brought htnno from tho city a copy of rrout's i 
111 FimulerH uml (tn'mnnij. Father ami son lookt 
doHght at. tho woudorfnl plaoos, ami Mrs. Uuskin 
Why should they not go and soo some of thorn in i 
Switzerland wsis inchulod in tht> plans, and thu 
ovoning tho boy was busy with tho geography o 
Blanc. Thoy went by Calais and tins Rhino tit St n 
imd thenco to Schafl'hausen and tho (hUos of tlu> 

" opening for mo,” he says, ” a now lifo—to conso ir 
except at tho Oates of tho Hills whence one return 
"It is not possible to imagine,” he adds, of his fir* 
of tho Alps, " in any time of tho world, a more 
entrance into life, for a child of mich tomperani 
mine. ... I went down that evening from the j 
terrace of Hchaffhausen with my destiny fixed in * 
that was to ho sacred and useful” His work ijj life 
interpreter of Nature was decided for him. 

Tho tour in which Euskin thus entered into his im 
kingdom was tho first of many Swiss and Italian ji 
which he made with his parents, and he has given 
descriptions of their moile of travol—tho more inti 
for its contrast with present-day conditions. 1'ho hoj 
of delight, ho says, was in choosing tho carriage, 
arranging cunningly wliat was to ho virtually the tra 
homo for many weeks. There was a front seat n 
four scats inside; and a dickey liohind for numo An 
the courier. Then came the rapture of startitJg; t 
trot through Camherwoll " “ tho sense of pity for 
inhabitants of Peokham who weren’t going, like tho 
lovers on their wedding-day for everylxtdy who is no 
married; tho change of horses at Hartford, fooling tl 
last link with Camhorwoll was broken, that we were 
in a now and miraculous world, in which one erewei 
of glorious life was worth a year of vidgar days." At 
the channel-crowing in tho little paddle-steamers of 
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times, their bits of sail worn and patched like those of an OH 
old fishing-boat; and the immeasurable delight of being ^ 
able to loiter and swing about just over the bowsprit and 
watch the plunge of the bows, if there was the least swell 
or broken sea to lift them, with the hope of Calais at 
breakfast, and the horses’ heads set straight for Mont 
Blanc to-morrow.” Then the first sight of the old belfry— 
‘‘the epitome, in some sort, of all that makes the continent 
of Europe interesting, as opposed to new countries.” No 
passage of Modern Painters is better known than that in 
which Ruskin describes the strange pleasures and thoughts 
that come about me at the sight of that old tower.” The 
richness of association and the literary skill to fit them to 
beautiful words were gifts of later years; but already, at 
this first sight of Calais in 1833, the boy had seized the idea 
of the place as an epitome, a vestibule. Here is his entry 
m the prose diary which he kept of the tour:— 

‘‘How much has been said of Calais. Every one who has ever 
set his foot on the French shore, from poor Yorick to the veriest 
scribbler ever blotted paper, has written half a volume upon 
Calais. And no marvel. Calais—the busy—the bustling, the 
—I had almost said the beautiful, for beautiful it was to me, 
and I believe to every one who enters it as a vestibule—an 
introduction to France, and to the French. See Calais, and you 
can see no more, though you should perambulate France from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. It is a little France, a 
miniature picture, but not the less a resemblance. Stand on 
the pier and look round you. The sky is a French sky, it is a 
very turquoise, the sea is a French sea in everything but its 
want of motion, the air is French air, none of your English 
boisterous sea puffs that blow the dust in your eyes when you 
wish to be particularly clear-sighted. No, it is a mere breath, 
you can’t call it a breeze, yet bearing a delicious, a balmy coolness, 
and a little, a very little smell of the sea.” 

The start from Calais was made with four stout French 
horses, driven by a postilion. Travellers of birth or conse¬ 
quence had also their avant’Courier to gallop in advance, 
and order the horses at each post-house. My father,” 
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says Ruakin, " would have couaidorod it an insolent and 
revolutionary t-rospass on the privileges of the nobility 
to have travollod in sucih state ”; but ho liked a good 
dinnor ami the boat rooms at the best hotels. They started 
early, often at six, novor lat(;r than eight, and travelled 
slowly, doing not more than fifty niilos a day, and arriving 
at their dostination for dinnor at four o’clock. After dinnor 
the boy had two hours of delicious exploring by himsolf; 
orderi'd in puinttttally tit sttven to foa; and finishing his 
8k(>t.cho.s till bod-tiine at half-past nine. Three or four <lays 
would t.hus bo spimt between Gtilais and I'liris, and between 
Paris and Oemsva eight, nine, or ten. Words failod oven 
Ruskin to doseribe the joy of these enchanted journtys—■ 
tlu! aftornoon walk among the rocks of Fontainebleau ; the 
wonder of the eathedral aisles of Sens; tho geologittal ramble? 
on the oolite liinostonos of Mont Bard. The fourth day saw 
them at Dij<m, where it vrm generally arranged that Eundtiy 
should bo spent. Then on Monday came “ tho drive o: 
drives, through the village of Gcnlis, the fortres.s of Auxount> 
and up tho hill to tho vino-surrounded town (»f Dole; wIkuioi' 
behold at last tho limithiss ranges <if Jura, south and north 
heyoud the woody plain. Then at I’oligny tho same afUtr 
noon wo gathoroil tins first milkwort for that year; and or 
Tmssday at vSt. Laurent tho wihl lily of the valley, ami oi 
Wednesday at Mona gojitiams. Ami on Thursday one saw froit 
tho gained height of Jura tho great Alps unfohl themseslvo 
in their chains and wreaths of incredible crest and cloud." * 
Huoh was tho old roial of most of Ruskin's Continontu 
travels with his parents: but on this first tour in 18T? thoi 
route lay from Calais to Cologne and tlienoe up tho Ehim 
Besides tho first sight of the Alps from SehaO'hausen, ho hai 
on this tour his first sight also of Italy—entering it by th 
grandest pass, through tho Via Mala, and spending rapturou 
hours on tho Lake of Como, seen through Tumor’s eye 
from momorios of tho vignettes in Rogers’s Ifahf, Froi 
Milan they journeyed by Genoa, Turin, and the Groat E 
Bernard to Vovay, Interlaken, and finally Chamoimi, . 
piece of his first description of the valley whore so man 
^ iVoiwyiiKi, yoL ii ah. It. 
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of tlie most fruitful montlis of his life were to be passed CK 
must be given:— ^ 

“There is not another scene like Chamouni throughout all 
Switzerland. In no other spot that I have seen is the rich 
luxuriance of the cultivated valley, the flashing splendour of the 
eternal snow, the impending magnificence of the bare, spiry crag, 
and the strange, cold rigidity of the surgy glaciers so dreadfully 
and beautifully combined. There is silence unbroken, no thunder 
of the avalanche comes crashing from the recesses of the hills, 
there is no voice from the chasmy glacier, no murmur from the 
thousand mountain streams, you are in solitude, a strange un¬ 
earthly solitude, but you feel as if the air were full of spirits.” 

They returned home by Paris, where Ruskin first saw the 
daughter of his father’s partner, Mr. Domecq. An eventful 
meeting, as we shall hear presently. Another scene in Paris 
is interesting. Ruskin was bent upon making a copy of the 
small Rembrandt in the Louvre, of the Supper at Emmaus. 

He was too young to obtain a permit in the ordinary 
way; but a good-natured custode, seeing the woebegone dis¬ 
appointment of the young enthusiast, advised a personal 
application to the Board. In such broken French as he 
could muster, the boy appealed to this superior authority, 
obtained special leave, and made his outline of the picture. 

“ I had certainly more passionate happiness,” said Ruskin 
in recalling his early travels, “ of a quality utterly indescrib¬ 
able to people who never felt the like, and more, in solid 
quantity, in those three months than most people have in 
all their lives.” The pleasure of the Continental tours, alike 
for father and for son, was heightened by contrast with their 
home lives. My father,” he says, “ had known the pinch 
of poverty and borne the stress of steady toil; to find him¬ 
self living with unstinted power in a palace at Genoa, or 
floating with absolutely nothing to do or be anxious about 
down the Grand Canal at^Venice, was an extremely marvellous 
and romantic fact to him, giving a root of inner life to what¬ 
ever was marvellous and romantic in the scenes themselves. 

And to the boy, though he could always make himself happy 
anywhere in a quiet way, ‘‘ the beauty of the mountains had 
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FIRST PHINTOD ESSAY 


an additional ohariu of change and adventure which a 
country-bred child wouhl not have felt.’’* The tour of 
uxcitod all Iuh facuItioH to their utmost strain. It wjis the 
occasion of his first printed prose piece, and of an ambitious 
attempt both in vorso and in drawing. 

The printing of tho proao piuco—the nppoaranco of 
which brought tours of joy to his fathtjr's eyes -was duo tet 
accpiaintanoo with John tHaudius Loudon, editt)r of The 
Mtujazine of Nottind HiHlortj. Loudon vvas himsolf a man 
of singular ontorpriso and originality. He had made some 
roptitation as a landscape-gardener and had eHtahlished a 
successful nuidol farm, when ho threw up his professional 
engagements in order to enlarge his agrioultural experience 
by travel on tho (Continent. Ho returned to find his invest- 
monts gone, and sot to work with great energy to retrieve 
his fortunes by tho publication of magaxtnos and enoyolo- 
paidias. There was a time when ho hud no less than five 
monthly magaxinos running at once. Loudon was Ui publish 
many of Ruskin’s early essays, including those on tho Ihiotry 
of Architecture. In connexion with that romarkablo work, 
anti with some of Euskin’s early poems, ho wrote to tho 
author's father tho following letter (Nov. 30, 1837);- > 

“ My wife ami myself unite in thanking yon for your kimlly 
soniling Frwmhhifn Oferimj, 1838, am! I liog yon will also thank 
your son. Loth my wife ami myself had rowgnisod * Ubrist 
Ohuroh, Oxford’ in tho Aihemmum long hoforo wo riwinvfsl your 
lottor. It and tho other ptwms are oxtiuialtcly hoautiful; hut 
not loss so in ray opinion is an artitde by yonr son on the PiM'try 
of Architoeturo in tho Docombor number of tho ArehiMunU 
Mwjazim, of which mmibor I send you a «»py. Your son is 
certainly the greatest natural genius tliat ««vor it has boon my 
fortune to become aoquaint<*d with; ami I cannot but feel promt 
to think that, at some future period when Imth you and I aro 
under the turf, it will be stated in the literary history of your 
sou's life that the first article of his which wa« publialnsl was 
in Loudm'» Magazine qf Natural /fisfory." 

Aj 8 in duty bound I fulfil tho old Bum’s prophecy. 

* Modem Tmnkr$, toI. lii. eb. xril. { 15. 
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The subject of the first article by Ruskin which appeared GH 
in LoudorCs Magazine (September 1834, the author beiog ^ 
then fifteen) is of interest as linking one of his latest passages 
with his earliest. Almost the last elaborate piece of writiag 
which came from his pen was a description of the Rhone 
at Geneva; the piece which Loudon first printed was ‘‘On 
the Causes of the Colour of the Water of the Rhine,’’ and also 
of the Rhone at Geneva. The boy asked questions rather 
than answered them,^ but the note shows closeness of ob¬ 
servation; and the same may be said of a second piece, 
suggested by the tour of 1833, which Loudon pubhshed in 
the following December, “Facts and Considerations on the 
Strata of Mont Blanc.” 

These pieces were a by-product of the tour. The winter 
of 1833 and what time he could steal from school-tasks in 
1834 were mainly spent by our young author in composing, 
writing fair, and drawing vignettes for the decoration, in 
imitation of Rogers’s Italy, of a poetical account of the 
tour. The verses themselves were in imitation of Scott. 
Portions of them, afterwards printed in Friendship's Offer¬ 
ing, are quite as good as the tamer passages in their model. 
Here, for instance, are some lines on St. Goar:— 

“Bosomed deep among the hills, 

Here old Rhine his current stills, 

Loitering the banks between, 

As if, enamoured of the scene, 

He had forgot his onward way 
For a live-long summer day. . . . 

—No marvel that the spell-bound Rhine, 

Like giant overcome with wine, 

Should here relax his angry frown. 

And, soothed to slumber, lay him down 
Amid the vine-clad banks, that lave 
Their tresses in his placid wave.” 

The verses were accompanied by a diary in prose, from 
whicli some extracts have already been given. The diary 

1 Any reader who is interested in the note supplied to Buskin’s 
in the subject will find answers article in the Lib. Bd^ vol. L p. 193. 
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FOREIGN TOUR; 1835 

of Pmierito (“The Col de la Faucille"). It was on this 
occasion that he entered into another portion of his king- 
om. My most intense happinesses have of course been,” 
he says, “among mountains. But for cheerful, unalloyed, 
uiwearymg pleasure, the getting in sight of Abbeville on 
a hne summer afternoon, jumping out in the courtyard of 
the^ Hotel de I’Europe, and rushing down to see St. Wulfran 
again before the sun was off the towers, are things to cherish 
the past for, to the end.” For Abbeyille and for Rouen, 
" I was ready,he adds, - on that 5th of June, and felt that 
here was entrance for me into immediately healthy labour 
and joy. Afterwards they went to Dijon, and thence drove 
by Champagnole through the Jura over the Col de la 
Faucille. The famous yiew of the Alps was seen with 
perfect clearness; but what was new and most arresting 
was the scenery of the Jura:— 

“ All Switzerland was there in hope and sensation, and what 
was less than Switzerland was in some sort better, in its meek 
sinaplicity and healthy purity. . . . The Jura cottage has no dainti¬ 
ness of garden nor wealth of farm about it,—is indeed little more 
than a delicately-built chalet, yet trim and domestic, mildly in¬ 
telligent of things other than pastoral, watch-making and the like, 
though set in the midst of the meadows, the gentian at its door, 
the lily of the valley wild in the copses hard by. My delight in 
these cottages, and in the sense of human industry and enjoyment 
through the whole scene, was at the root of all pleasure in its 
beauty; see the passage afterwards written in the Seven Lamps 
insisting on this as if it were general to human nature thus to 
admire through sympathy. . . . But the feeling which gave me so 
much happiness, both then and through life, differed also curiously, 
in its impersonal character, from that of many even of the best 
and kindest persons.” 

In the beginning of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, it 
is written: “ Not till we can think that here and there one 
is thinking of us, and is loving us, does this waste earth 
become a peopled garden.” '' My training,” continues Buskin, 

‘‘ produced in me the precisely opposite sentiment. My times 
of happiness had always been when nobody was thinking of 
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priwtittn! hy my ititiliior mu\ tiip giirfliintn*. Tho garclmi wuh ih» 
wanti* plaeo in iii«% litH’iiuHs* I ilid luit HUp|JOH« an ciliJiH’t of 

intfH'tnni tiiilior to tliti niiM or ilio biitUnllirs ; liinl tio' only 
ration id tlm I'litiro tlrlighi of my ©voning walk at Olium|iiigmi|ii 
or Hi. Laiirinit wm iliti biiiiho thnt my faihin* and imiilior 
thinking of mi\ nini wmilil ho frightimotl if I win^ fivii mituiioit 

Ifitr for toa. . . . Tlio living inlmlittatimi of tlm world ■.tlm gm/diig 

iitui ni»i4tiiig in Iho f4|iirituiil powtir of tlio iiir^ iim rfirk«| ilio 
wiitor»y to !io in tlio iniilut of it, iiiiil rrjoici! iniil wtmifm* at it, 

lynl hi 4 p ii if I nnild, - 4 iiip|iior if it iioodiid no li«dp of 111110%-.« 

thirt wii« tiio ti»i4oiif.ia! lovo 0 / N^uium in iiit% thi« tJio nait td all 
that I lifivii uwdully hociomr, iiiul tln.i light of itll iliiit I lifivn 
rightly hmrnciiL** 

Of i\m grtiiitor purl nf tlik tinir* Eu«kki wrciiti 11 , full pr<mi 
diary at ilio iimo. Tliiii in liliituKt tintirnly ciiiiimfriitnl with 
gcifilogioal luiii uiluir Hidtiiililin filmiirYiitiuiiH. Aiiuuig Iiim 
piiriipluiniiiliii wi«^ m cyitiitifiiiititr’* hy wlticili ia nmmum ilio 
liliiii uf tliii »ky; iiiiti ofiMWViitioiiR, mmh m “(Jyiiti. 14/* 
’•CJyain 10/* iirti friupwiit in ihii diary. It m illiiHiriiltal itlMo 
with Kkiilehim vi^ry iinatly nximiittiil ifi p«ii and ink in rnctird 
giiidogimil ftmturoH of thn goniiiiry, Fiot4iriMi|tiii 
aril fuw* Llin liitirary and arliHlits tmt|nit iii«{jir«d hy iliiii iniir 
uf IHIlh wm priMligiiiiiii. It wnn stjiujitifiti. liturary, iirtinlin, 
ill pruie and in Yurmi, Fruiii iltii <liiiry» paperii w«rti writii^it 
fur n/ Nniimil Ilmiurii, Eimkiii tii 

ioudtid to liuiorlliti tliu iiYuiitfi iiiid wciiiiiiiiiiiite <if juiiriioy 
in a ptMiiiu diary in the stylu uf /)nir Ju^iu urifiilly n«iii 
biutid with fdiai of (*kUik HimdiL Twn eiifitus uf ilii« w«irk 
worn indnticl finishiid—niirryirig nm acriim Fninuii U% 

mouni-.-wliern I hrnkn dciwih fiiMlitig that I liiiil iiiIiiiiihIimI 

no thti «Iitra idl tlin dnsoriptiYt ttirnm at niy dkfxmnl. mid 
tliiit iinno wtiru luft for ihn Alj»/' Tlicirn i» iint iiiiinlt uf 
Jhm J'Uim in ilimo fliioiiily imitiitiYii viiri4i.!ii, but tliurii 
ar© ifiinu Byrniiic rliyinoii—iiioli as '^witKl ihiiy gn** ami 
indign/'and **Tciiii Ilimktii w ** anti ** iwitic|iiiti#»/* Iliitkiii 
wrnto also rhyming fottira in soli€»l-frii»ti% Eieliaril Fait 
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and Sir Willoughby iJones; a few lines of one of them give CE 
a good picture of the author on his travels:— 

‘‘Then through the whole of Switzerland as merrily went we, 

I took my pencil in my hand, my Horace on my knee, 

And now I sketched a mountain scene, or anything that did 
me please, 

And then I puzzled out a sentence of the cramp Thucydides.*^ 

A further series of pieces suggested by the tour centre 
round the Great St. Bernard, and show how deeply the 
Monastery and the Pass had moved him. And, indeed, 
there are few scenes which, in the days at least before 
carriage roads, were more calculated to excite feeling and 
thought than the lonely Hospice on that historic Pass, 
crowned by the snows of Mont Velan, one of the ruling peaks 
in the mountain kingdom of which Ruskin claimed posses¬ 
sion by the law of love. In his case, the verse of Rogers and 
the vignettes of Turner must have heightened the interest. 

He appears to have planned out Chronicles of St Bernard 
on an elaborate scale; it was characteristic of him that they 
went no further than an ''introduction” and an unfinished 
tale. In the introduction, there is a description of the 
morning mass, which may be quoted as one of the "purple 
patchesamong his juvenilia :— 

" I have heard the sacred music of the mass roll and reverberate 
among the immeasurable twilight of the vast cathedral aisle, and 
the cadences of the chaunted Te Demi passing over the heads of 
thousands bowed at once. I have held my breath when, in the 
hush of a yet more sacred silence, the secret prayers of the 
population of a city rose up in their multitude, till every breath 
of the incensed air became holy, and the dim light around was 
full of supplication; but more sublime than the sacred tones that 
shake the dusky aisles with their tread, more holy than the hush 
of the bended multitude, were those few voices, whose praise rose 
up so strangely amid the stillness of the terrible solitude, and 
passed away and away, till the dead air that sleeps for ever 
and for ever, voicelessly, like a lifeless spirit upon the lonely 
mountains, was wakened from its cold silence, and that solitary 
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voice of praise was breathed up into the still blue of the heaven 
rising from the high Alps as from one vast altar to the ear of the 
Most High, sounding along the vacancy of the illimitable wilder¬ 
ness where God was, and God only.’^ 

The piece is, however, written for the most part in a 
lighter vein. From this point of view, it is not so successful 
as a dramatic sketch in verse —The Ascent of the St, Ber¬ 
nard, This is one of the brightest descriptions of Swiss 
travel to be found in literature of that sort. It brings before 
the reader with great vividness the interests and demeanour 
of Ruskin at this time, and reveals the character of his 
parents with frank simplicity. The cousin, the courier, and 
the nurse—all of them known to readers of Prceterita —are 
also sharply sketched. The piece as a whole shows a quiet 
humour and a power of characterisation somewhat remark¬ 
able in a boy of sixteen. A few lines will show the sort of 
thing:— 

Master R. {loohing out of the window). 

The shadows on the mountain flanks 
Are grey with morning haziness. 

Mr. R. {impatiently). 

What can keep the char-a-bancs ? 

Hang the fellow’s laziness ! 

Miss R. {speculatively). 

They say it’s cold, and wet enough to soak one ; 

I wonder if I’ll need to put my cloak on, 

Mrs. R. {peaceably). 

We’ll see, my dear, in time ; you’d better take it. 

Master R. {still loohing out of the windoio). 

With many a range of mountain white 
The Yalais meets the morn. 

The Drance is deep, the Drance is bright; 

With thousand foam-globes driving white 
Fast and well his billows roll— 

Salvador {below the windoio). 

Sind sie schnell! ja, das geht wohl. 

It is interesting that at this period Ruskin should have 
found verse a better medium than prose for playful essays of 
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this kind. The fragment, Velasqvjez, a Novice, which the ci 
author embodied in his Chronicles of St. Bernard, is inter- ■ 
esting as his onty attempt to write a novel. The attempt 
does not belie his self-criticism that he could not write a 
story.^ 

bkotch-BS iniiurD.6rabl6 I ha,v6,” wrotB Ruskin to liis 
school-friond, Ricliard Fall, “ which, you must not yawn over 
pootry interminable I have which you must not sleep over/ 
Over the prose and poetry which the tour of 1835 inspired 
it is permissible to yawn or sleep; but the pencil drawings 
which he brought back with him are admirable. They were 
found really interesting, he says, even to artists; and it 
was decided to promote him from the teaching of Mr. 
Runciman to a course of lessons in water-colour from Copley 
Fielding. He made some progress, but presently returned, 
yet for a few years, to the pencil outline. He had also 
taken some lessons in oils, and afterwards occasionally used 
that medium; but a rhyming letter to his father shows 
that ho did not take kindly to it:— 

I cannot bear to paint in oil, 

0. Fielding^s tints alone for me ! 

Tlio other costs me double toil, 

And wants some fifty coats to be 
Splashed on each spot successively. 

Faugh, wie es stmeJd/’* 

III 

The more formal part of Ruskin’s education during these 
years was in the hands of the Rev. Thomas Dale, an Evan¬ 
gelical of some distinction in the Church as successively 
Vicar of St. Pancras, Canon of St. Pauhs, and Dean of 
Rochester. In 1833 he was incumbent of St. Matthew’s 
Chapel, Denmark Hill, and kept a private school in Grove 
Lane, Camberwell. This was within walking distance of 
Horne Hill, and to it Ruskin was sent after the summer 
tour of 1833. He was only a day-boy and mixed but little 
in the life of the school. He walked down with his father 
^ See PrcBteritaj vol. ii. § 64. 
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1*. after broukfiiHt, carrying hia blue bag of books, caino homo 
to half-past-ouo dinner, and })roparod his lossons in tlio 
ovoning for next day. Ho W!Uh too much of an innooont 
to bo bullied; and chaff had no offoct on him, “ tho fountaiji 
of pure conceit in my oam heart sustaining mo,” ho says, 
“Horonoly against all depreciation whothor by master or 
companion.” Among his schoolfolb)ws ho bad Kdmund 
Oldfield, afterwards of tho Britunh Musoum, and tho sons 
of Uolontil Matson, of Woolwich. They aomotinuis invited 
Raskin to thoir homo, and in tho Colonel “ I saw," ho says, 
“sucli calm typo of truth, gontlom!S.s, and simplicity as I 
havo mysolf found in soldiers and sailors only, and so 
admirablo to mo that I havo never boon jiblo since those 
Woolwich times to gather mysolf up against tho national 
gnilt of war, seeing that such men wore made by tho dis- 
ciplino of it." Against his master, Ruskin was sot, as 
it chancod, from tho first. Tho Latin Crammar tint of 
which his mother had taught him was that of Aloxandor 
Adam. " On tho first day,” says Ruskin, " wlmn I wont 
to take my seat in Mr. Halo's schoolroom. I carried my 
old grammar to him, in a modo.Ht pride, it.xp(u!ting some 
onoonragemont and honour for tho accurtu’.y with whiesU I 
could repeat, on demand, some lumdrotl and sixty closn- 
printcid pages of it. But Mr. Dale throw it baok to nui 
with a fiorco hang upon his desk, saying (with accent ami 
look of sovon-timcH-hoatod scorn), ‘ That’s a »S'('(j/e/( thing.’"' 
Tho nuistor spoko perhaps in play; hut the oflVnst of his 
words was as of donblo-odgod hhispluimy to a pupil who 
was tho son of an Edinburgh High Hchool Boy, and t>f a 
mother who had laboured in tho hook with him sinco he 
could road; “and in that ono action ho rojoousd himsolf 
from being my master, and I thonc^oforward luarmsl all 
ho told mo only because I had to do it." Tho riigular 
tuition iind(5r Mr. Dale was broken off by a serious attack 
of pleurisy which Ruskin had in tho spring of 1 Bdfi, an<l tho 
long Continental tour, already doscribud, followed; but in 
1836 his further education was again entrusted to Mr. Dale, 
who was now Vicar of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, and Profwsor 
' Fielion, Fair atd Fund, | 96. 
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of Engliah litoraturo at King’s College. To his lectures 
at t,ho College, and to private classes conducted by him, 
Buskin was sent. Tho lectures wero on early English 
litoraturo. “ His quotation of ' Knut tho king came sailing 
by’ stayed with luo,” says Buskin, “and I think that was 
about all I loarnt during tho summer.” 

“My sovorost and chioHy antagonist master,” Buskin 
calls Mr. Dale. I’ho antagonism comes out in an essay 
by tho pupil which was found in tho tutor’s desk. In 
Dale had is,sued an edition, with a commendatory 
profaco, of Tlw (la'uln by tho Rev. John Todd, 

an Amiirioan divine. Tho work, which passed through 
many editions, both in that country and in this, affords 
amusing illustration of tho kind of literary guidance then 
curnmt in some Evangelical circles. “ Beware of Bad Books,” 
says tho Bov. John 'I’odd, and, among them, of Byron, 
Bulwor, and Scott. Ho admits that ho had read Byron; 
it waa his duty so to do, in order to sound “ the rocks and 
quioksamls ” in tho soa of literature which virtuous youth 
must avoid; Ids oonsolatioii was in tho thought “ that what 
is putrid must soon pass away ” and that tho works of Byron 
“ will (piiokly pjws from notice and bo exiled from the 
libraries of all virtuous mon.” As for Bulwor and Scott, 
whom tlu) rovorend gentleman classed with Hume and Paine, 
ho Holotnniy deelaros to ua “ that the only good which he 
is conscious of over having received from them, is a deep 
impression that men who possess talents of such compass 
and power, and so perverted in their application, must meet 
the day of judgment under a responsibility which would be 
cheaply removed hy tho price of a world.” Such was the 
guidance to English litoraturo commended by Ruskin’s 
tutor. Now, Buskin believed himself to bo quite as good 
an Evangelical as Dale; but at this time ho was very fond 
of Bulwer’s novels, and from his earliest years he had been 
brought up on Scott and Byron. Dale’s commendation of the 
Rev. Mr. Todd was flat “ blasphemy ” again, and Buskin was 
given a dolicsious opportunity of saying what he thought of 
it. Dale had set as a theme for an essay “ Does the Perusal 
of Works of fiction act favourably or unfavourably on the 
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CHAP. 

XL 


Moral Character?’' Euskin seized the occasion to 
a glowing panegyric upon Bulwer, a reasoned accoi 
the Great Magician’s moral teaching, and an impass 
defence of Byron against the criticisms of certain cr£ 
things.” He enjoys himself in this essay hugely, not 
we may imagine, when with withering scorn he likens c 
opponents of his views to old maids of jaundiced ej 
acidulated lip,” and dismisses as “philosophers false 
named ” those grave and reverend teachers “ who assei 
whatever is amusing must be criminal.” The origim 
of this crude but vigorously written essay may be seen 
British Museum. 

Of the same date is another, and a more remarkable, 
Ruskin was now seventeen, and his first defence of Tu: 
the germ of his principal book—belongs to this year ( 
It also was inspired by indignant protest. In 1836 "] 
exhibited at the Royal Academy the pictures in whi 
later manner was first displayed with his utmost ski 
enthusiasm. They were attacked in Blackwood’s Mw 
in an article, as Ruskin in later years described i 
sufl&ciently telling ribaldry, expressing with some 
and extreme discourtesy, the feelings of the pupils 
George Beaumont at the appearance of these unacci 
views of nature.” Of the “Juliet and her Nurse,” 
said that it represented "'neither sunlight, moonligb 
starlight, nor firelight ”; and that the scene (laid b] 
freak of Turner in Venice, instead of Verona) was “ t 
higgledy-piggledy together, streaked blue and pin! 
thrown into a flour tub.” Of “ Rome from Mount Ave 
the critic said that it was “a most unpleasant m 
wherein white gamboge and raw sienna are, with cl 
execution, daubed together ”; but it was of the “ M 
and Argus,” the best picture of the three and one of T 
masterpieces, that Blackwood was most contemptuous 

“We think the "Hanging Committee’ should be su 
from their office for admitting his ‘Mercury and Argus, 
perfectly childish. All blood and chalk. There was not tl 
occasion for a Mercury to put out Argus’s eyes; the horri 
would have made him shut the whole hundred, and hav 
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Mercury stone blind. Turner reminds us of the man who sold Hs 
shadow, and that he might not appear singular, will not let any- 
thing in the world bave a shadow to show for love or money. 

He has robbed the sun of his birthright to cast shadows. When¬ 
ever Nature shall dispense with them too, and shall make trees 
like brooms, and this green earth to alternate between brim¬ 
stone and white, set off with brightest blues that no longer shall 
keep their distance ; when cows shall he made of white paper, 
and milk-white figures represent pastoral, and when human eyes 
shall be happily gifted with a kaleidoscopic power to patternize 
all confusion, and shall become ophthalmia proof, then will Turner 
be a greater painter than ever the world yet saw, or than ever the 
world, constituted as it is at present, wishes to see.^' 

This ribald attack raised me,’’ says Ruskin, 'Ho the height of 
‘ black anger ’ in -wlaich I have remained nearly ever since ”; 
and the boy sat down to write a reply. His father thought it 
right to ask Turner’s leave for the publication of the paper, 
and a fair copy, in. the author's best hand, was sent to Queen 
Anne Street. Turner’s reply was characteristic:— 

47, Queen Ann {sic) Street West, October 6^7i, 1836 .—My dear 
Sir,—I beg to thank you for your zeal, kindness, and the trouble 
you have taken in my behalf, in regard of the criticism of Blacks 
woods Magazine for October, respecting my works; but I never move 
in these matters, they are of no import save mischief and the meal 
tub, which Maga fears for by my having invaded the flour tub. 

'' P.aS. —If you wish to have the manuscript hack, have the 
goodness to let me know. If not, with your sanction, I will send 
it on to the possessor of the picture of Juliet.” 

The possessor of tlie picture (now in Lord Strathcona’s collec¬ 
tion) was Mr. Munro of Novar, into whose hands this inter¬ 
esting piece thus came. What subsequently became of it I 
do not know; and at the time of writing PrcBterita Ruskin 
could find no fragment of it. At a later date a copy (not m 
Ruskin’s hand) was found in an old note-book at Brantwood, 
and the text has Been printed in the Library Edition. It is 
a most characteristic production. Alike in substance and 
in style, it may be described as a prelude to Modem 
Painters, Blackwood bad criticised Turner’s pictures as 
YOU I, ^ 
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being out of nature ; Ruskin maintained, on tke otker 
band, that they were true to the vital facts of nature, 
while giving at the same time ^nhe consecration and the 
poet’s dream.” And something of ^^the scarlet and the 
gold ” of the painter’s fancy passed into the young critic’s 
defence. The style was hereafter to be more fully informed, 
and more deeply suffused with passion; to be chastened also 
and matured; but the essential Ruskin is already here:— 

“ The critic affirms that he has deprived the sun of his birth- 
right to cast shadows. Now the manner in which Turner makes 
his visible sunbeams walk over his foregrounds towards the 
spectator, is one of his most peculiar beauties; and in this very 
picture of ‘Mercury and Argus’ it is inimitably fine,—and is 
produced by the exquisite perspective of his shadows, and the 
singular lurid tints of his reflected lights. The connoisseur 
remarks, a few pages further on, that ‘ even composition is often 
made out by light, shade, and colour.’ Will he inform us what 
else it could be made out by % ” 

“ Turner’s imagination is Shakespearian in its mightiness. Had 
the scene of ‘ Juliet and her Nurse’ risen up before the mind of a 
poet, and been described in ‘words that burn,’ it had been the 
admiration of the world: but, placed before us on the canvass, it 
becomes—what critics of the brush and pallet may show their 
wit upon at the expense of their judgement; and what real artists 
and men of feeling and taste wmt admire, but dare not attempt 
to imitate. Many-coloured mists are floating above the distant 
city, but such mists as you might imagine to be aetherial spirits, 
souls of the mighty dead breathed out of the tombs of Italy into 
the blue of her bright heaven, and wandering in vague and 
infinite glory around the earth that they have loved. Instinct 
with the beauty of uncertain light, they move and mingle among* 
the pale stars, and rise up into the brightness of the illimitable 
heaven, whose soft, sad blue eye gazes down into the deep 
waters of the sea for ever,—^that sea whose motionless and silent 
transparency is beaming with phosphor light, that emanates out 
of its sapphire serenity like bright dreams breathed into the spirit 
of a deep sleep. And the spires of the glorious city rise indistinctly; 
bright into those living mists, like pyramids of pale fire from some 
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vast altar; and amidst the glory of the dream, there is as it were CHj 
the voice of a multiitude entering by the eye,—^arising from the ^ 
stillness of the city like the summer wind passing over the leaves 
of the forest, when a murmur is heard amidst their multitude.” 

The whole piece sLows how effectively Ruskm had already 
occupied much of the ground on which his defence of 
Turner was to be based. It cannot, however, be considered 
other than fortunate that Turner discouraged his young 
champion from entering the fray. The years which intervened 
before the germ of Modern Painters bore fruit were full of 
various instruction, equipping Ruskin the better for his task. 

The essay is dated October 1st, 1836. Three weeks 
later he went up to matriculate at Oxford. His name 
had been put down at Christ Church some time before, 
and his father now consulted the College authorities whether 
a person in his position might without impropriety enter his 
son as a gentleman-commoner. The old Dean (Gaisford) 
said that there was no objection, if the fees were paid; 
the college-tutor hinted that there might be some advan¬ 
tage in escaping the entrance examination which ordinary 
commoners had to undergo; and the point was clenched 
by the fact that gentlemen-commoners wore velvet caps 
and flowing silk gowns. In January 1837 Ruskin drove 
down to Oxford with his mother, and entered into residence. 

He was now a University “man''; but his childhood 
had been ceaselessly fenced, and even now the bridle and 
the blinkers were not to be taken off. His affections had 
been dormant for lack of opportunity, but he yearned for 
romance. “While I have indeed," he said in 1875, “the 
sincerest admiration for the characters of Phocion, Cin- 
cinnatus, and Caractacus, and am minded, so far as I may, 
to follow the example of those worthy personages, my own 
private little fancy is still, as it always was, to find Prince 
Ahmed's arrow and marry the Fairy Paribanou."^ The 
Fairy Paribanou was presently to appear upon the scene; 
but as equipment for winning her, the limitations of Ms 
childhood had given him nothing better than “ a curious 
combination of Mr. Traddles, Mr. Toots^ and Mr. Winkle," 

^ Fm damgera, Letter 54, 
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“Oxford taugfit ni« a« inurh (irtwk «»d Lntiti «» »hi> t’i< 
and thonj,'!) I think «hf mijjltt liiivi* tidd uin that fritdh 
j;;riiw in Tlllny juitailow, it. was imttitr that alw Udt nm to 
tlioin out for inysulf, limn that *h«* should hav« tohl no 
nowadays »ho would, that tho {miiitiii^ «ii thuin was onl 
amuso tho niidnos. For th« rust, th« wholo tim«> I 
thoro, my miml was Him|tly in I ho stain of » sjjiianh !•«' 
’tis a poasood.”- 

A 8i>NU that waH popular in niy Bohool-ilays th-soril 
advont at Oxford of “ a froshiiian m> imMloMt: 'I'Ih 
ho cut wtis tho oddoHt, All I’nritftn Ktockiiig aii«l » 
Ruskin inuKt havo (sut Komo siioh fi|fur« whon ho won 
tho Univor.sity in his itiolhor's earn, imtl soatotl hin 
wiuo-morchant’s son, an innoooiit. a milknop, with «» 
school boliind him -at tho tahlo of tluigonUomon-ooit* 
in Christ Church Hall. 


I 

The group of young men among whom ho fuiunl 
included a few of studious tastes, some of intidkartuo! 
and many of high spirits. Anumg thorn woi>' 
Chartoris, now Lord Womyss; Lonl MantU, aftorwart 
Buko of Richmond; Lortl Besiirt, laml (^art'W. Li»r*I 
Lord [Kildare; Stephen Fox Strangways. aff*trwar«l 
Stavordale; Sir Matthew Tiomey, prtwently of tho t '»<I« 
Guards; and Robert Grimston, famous a.s eriokoh r, 
stoeplochaser. Ruskin regardiHl his otuupnuiom, pri 
he tolls us, from an tusthetio point of view. The * « 
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an idol; “the grandest type of European Circassian race 0] 
hitherto visible to me/^ Lord Desart, too, interested him 
greatly as “a young man of superb personal beauty and 
noble gifts of mind/' But however aesthetically admirable 
to him, the youths into whose society Ruskin was suddenly 
thrown out of the cloistered seclusion of his suburban home 
must have been poles asunder from him. The position 
might have seemed hopeless. Yet somehow he made his 
way among them ; establishing even a place, of a sort, in their 
regard. The truth is, as an old Student of the House has 
said, that Christ Church, therein resembling other colleges 
that might be named, “is very like the House of Commons 
in temper ; a man, however plain of origin, however humble 
in position, is tolerated and listened to with respect, if he is 
sincere, honest, and 'knows his subject.' And so they came 
to tolerate him, though not without some preliminary testing 
of his quality. In one respect their treatment of him is wholly 
to their credit. Ruskin was probably the only gentletnan- 
commoner who was ever attended by his mother throughout 
his Oxford career, and whose father came down to join the 
domestic circle at the end of every week. They had the 
good sense, it is true, to appear little in public with him, 
but their presence was well known. Once he was seen with 
them in the shop of Mr. Ryman, the print-seller, and shame¬ 
facedly he was ill at ease. Many years afterwards, bethink¬ 
ing him perhaps of Johnson at Uttoxeter, he did public 
penance by exhibiting himself in one of his books, bare- 
souled in that act of recreance.^ Yet “none of the men,’' 
he tells us, “ through my whole college career, ever said one 
word in depreciation of vintner papa and his old-fashioned 
wife, or in sarcasm at my habitually spending my evenings 
with my mother." On the other hand, when ho had been 
seen acting as cicerone to a lady-visitor, and mentioned 
superfluously at dinner that she was the Countess Diane de 
Maison, they had no mercy on him for a month afterwards. 

“ I was received," he says, “ as a good-humoured and 
inoffensive little cur, contemptuously, yet kindly, among the 

1 Ruskin at Oxford and Other Studies^ by Dean Kitohin, 

2 Fors Clavigera, Letter 63. 
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dogs of race at the gentlemen-commoners’ table.” He scored 
a good mark in their esteem by happening one day, in 
complete innocence and good faith, but to the exquisite joy 
of his companions, to ask a question which the College 
lecturer appeared to be unable to answer. The moment 
they got into the quad, he was admiringly congratulated on 
the consummate manner in which he had "'floored the 
tutor.” Another exploit was less successful. It was an 
institution of the House that every week the undergraduates 
should write an essay, and the essay pronounced the best 
be read in hall on Saturday afternoon to the enforced 
audience of the other undergraduates. The usual practice 
with regard to these weekly exercises has been recorded 
by Dean Eitchin. " Eandall, the great hosier of the High, 
or "Cicero’ Cook, the learned scout of Christ Church, used 
to undertake, for a consideration, to compose the views of 
the haughty undergraduate. The rest usually aimed at 
filling their regulation three pages with few words, long 
and well spread out.” Imagine, then, the enormity of the 
offence committed by Ruskin, a gentleman-commoner, first 
in composing an elaborate discourse and next in reciting 
every word of it, though the exercise occupied a full 
quarter of an hour! No wonder that words flew about as 
soon as the assembly was dismissed — words ""varied in 
expression through every form and manner of English 
language, from the Olympian sarcasm of Charteris to the 
level-delivered volley of Grimston” ! Yet Grimston came to 
tolerate the greenhorn in time, and even "" condescended to 
take me with him one day to a tavern across Magdalen 
Bridge to hear him elucidate from the landlord some points 
of the horses entered for the Derby—an object only to be 
accomplished by sitting with indifference on a corner of the 
kitchen table, and carrying on a dialogue with careful pauses, 
and more by winks than words.” 

Ruskin was tolerated, then, it seems, even among the 
young ""bloods.” Mr. Aubrey de Vere, on the publication 
of the first volume of Modem PairvteTs, wrote: ""I am told 
that the authors name is Ruskin, and that he was con¬ 
sidered at College as an odd sort of man who would never do 
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anything.” Dean Liddell’s description of Ruskin (in a letter 
written in 1837) is somewhat different: ''I am going to 
drink tea with Adolphus Liddell to-night, and see the 
drawings of a very wonderful gentleman-commoner here 
who draws wonderfully. He is a very strange fellow, always 
dressing in a greatcoat with a brown velvet collar, and a 
large neck-cloth tied over his mouth,^ and living quite in 
his own way among the odd set of hunting and sporting 
men that gentlemen-commoners usually are. Ruskin tells 
them that they like their own way of living and he likes 
his; and so they go on, and I am glad to say they do not 
bully him, as I should have been afraid they would.” ^ He 
did not, however, escape some '' ragging.” Osborne Gordon 
told Holman Hunt that ''Ruskin had been made the subject 
of a great deal of horse-play on account of his avoidance 
of sports.” ^ It has been reported that Acland’s attention 
was first directed to Ruskin by seeing him being ridden 
round Tom Quad by some of the rowdier gentlemen- 
commoners, and that he interfered to protect the victim. 
Another version represents that Acland’s indignation was 
aroused by an attempt to make the boyish-looking freshman 
tipsy at a wine party.^ A third story describes how some 
noisy spirits invaded Ruskin’s rooms one night, breaking 
down his oak and rushing into his bedroom. Ruskin 
received them in his dressing-gown. " Gentlemen,” he said, 
with a sweet smile, " I am sorry I cannot now entertain 
you as I should wish; but my father, who is engaged in the 
sherry trade, has put it into my power to invite you all 


^ These were fashions to which 
Ruskin remained constant. On 
State occasions, however, he in¬ 
dulged, as a young man, in “ a white 
satin waistcoat with gold sprigs, 
and a high dress-coat with bright 
buttons. Picture, then,” says Mr. 
Collingwood, ‘*the young Ruskin 
in those dressy days. A portrait 
was once sent to Brantwood of a 
dandy in a green coat of wonderful 
cut, supposed to represent him in 
his youth, but suggesting Lord 


Lytton’s ' Pelham ’ rather than the 
homespun-suited seer of Ooniston. 
'Bid you ever wear a coat like 
thatP’ I asked. ‘I’m not so 
sure that I didn't,’ said he ” {Life 
and Work of John Ruskin j 1900, 

p. 68). 

2 Henry George Liddell, by the 
Rev. H. L. Thompson, p. 215 n. 

® Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood^ vol. i. p. 323. 

* Memoir of Sir Henry Adand^ 
by J. B. Atlay, p. 41. 
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LP. to wine to-morrow evening. Will you come ? ” The rioters 
withdrew with “ Three cheers for Euskin! ” i Thus early 
did he illustrate a power which lie had throughout life of 
disarming any opponents with wliom he came in personal 
contact. Of an earlier “wine” Euskin himself gave a 
description in a lecture to the Woolwich cadets in 1869 :— 

“Thirty years ago, I, a most inexperienced freshman, went to 
my first college supper. . . . There (for this beginning of college 
education was compulsory), I choosing ladlefuls of punch instead 
of claret, because I was then able, unperceived, to pour them, into 
my waistcoat instead of down my throat, stood it out to the end, 
and helped to carry four of my fellow students, one of them the 
son of the head of a college, head foremost, down stairs and home.^' ^ 

These revels, of which he added perhaps too sanguinely 
that'' such things are no more,” made a lasting impression 
on him and served more than once to point a moral in his 
economic writings.® It is not so certain, by the way, that 
the liquor went only to the waistcoat, for elsewhere, in re¬ 
calling the same occasion, he says that he walked across 
Peckwater to his own rooms, deliberating as he went whether 
there was any immediately practicable trigonometric method 
of determining whether he was walking straight. 


1 Obituary notice of Ruskin in 
the Times^ Jan. 22, 1900. 

2 Grown of Wild Olive, § 148. 

® For instance : a Professor of 
Economics had defined “ spend¬ 
ing” as direct employment in 
an industrial operation.” “It is 
a pretty phrase,” replied Buskin, 
“ and one which also suits your 
University audience — doubtless 
many an undergraduate would be 
glad to have every piece of docu¬ 
mentary currency he had left be¬ 
hind him docketed on its appearance 
at home—^To directly employed 
in industrial operations, so much.' 
But then there are so many indus¬ 
trial operations! In old Oxford 
days I have seen every fragment 


of food left on our supper tables 
industriously thrown into the 
street and the floor industriously 
flooded with wine — while pale 
mothers and sisters at home were 
providing for these operations by 
divers others—dimly feeling, they, 
in spite of political economy, that 
there was a difference between 
spending” and “laying by.” 
They ought to have felt, you will 
say, comforted, because in the end 
— ^ all reached the hands of pro¬ 
ducers. I ana not sure that the 
College scouts, who with applause 
received the ruin, could produce 
much in the morning except broken 
fit? ' Ed., voL xvii. p. 
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Ruskin's mother, from her lodgings in the High Street, 0^ 
kept such watch and ward as she might, and her letters to 
her husband give us a few glimpses of undergraduate life. 
She was insistent upon her son keeping early hours, but 
reckoned without his friends. '' It does little good sporting 
his oak,” she reports in an account of an evening when Lord 
Desart and Bob Grimston climbed in through his window; 

'' they say midshipmen and Oxonians have more lives than a 
cat, and they have need of them if they run such risks.” 
What would she have said if she had lived to see a certain 
“Climbers’ Guide to ”—I forget what College at which Uni¬ 
versity ? In another letter she refers to the incident of the 
offending essay. A bonfire was lighted in Peckwater, it 
seems; presumably to make short work of Buskin’s long- 
winded production; but he judiciously escaped to bed, and 
on this occasion was not molested otherwise than by word 
of mouth. That Buskin was capable of holding his own 
and making his way is clear from the fact of his election, in 
his second term, to the exclusive Christ Church Society. 

“ Simeon, Acland, and Mr. Denison proposed him,” his 
mother reports; “ Lord Carow and Broadhurst supported.” 

A letter from Buskin to his father gives a spirited account 
of the racing set and of his own more sedate diversions :— 

I suppose Mamma had told you about the races. I should 
have liked to have seen Desart in his jockey cap and jacket. 
There was very high betting—one man lost .£1500. All the 
Dons of the University were assembled at the Deaifs house— 
the result of their lucubrations is unknown, but the riders are 
afraid of Collections. When they were returning, the proctors, 
particularly Hussey, were excessively active endeavouring to catch 
them, dashing at the horses' heads, and endeavouring to seize 
the bridles; but they whipped their horses by at full speed; one 
fellow knocked off Hussey's cap and drove neatly over it. He 
only succeeded in catching two men in a gig, whose horse was 
tired and could not be got into speed. 

“ I had a chess party last night, had invited [Adolphus] Liddell 
—and before he came, in came Goring, by chance, with the same 
intention. He is an agreeable, gentlemanly man, and a fine 
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lP. player. Our game lasted an hour and a half, and he beat me; 
but I don’t think hell do it again. During the game Oarew 
came in, and then Tierney. Liddell appeared at last; he is also 
a good player, and it was a drawn game. Liddell was soliloquis¬ 
ing to this effect upon the figure he should cut at collections: 
‘ IVe had three lectures a week from Mr. Brown, and have 
attended five in the term; I’ve had ditto from Mr. Kynaston, 
and have attended two in the term; and three a week from Mr. 
Hill, and IVe attended three; and I’ll be dashed if I don’t come 
off as well as the whole set of you.’ . . . 

“ I hope I shall have more interesting information for you when 
you come up on Saturday—Friday I hope it will be, if the judges 
will evacuate our rooms. It is nearly nine o’clock.” 

The rooms here referred to, which were used as the 
Judges' Lodgings at assize time, were occupied by Ruskin’s 
mother throughout his three years of residence (1837-39). 
The house (90 High Street), containing some good sixteenth- 
century wood-work, was formerly in possession of Christ 
Church, but is now occupied by University College. A 
sketch by Ruskin is extant; it must have been made on the 
floor, and magnifies the height, but is otherwise true to the 
panelled and ceiled sitting-room as it still exists. Ruskin’s 
own rooms were in Peckwater quadrangle, looking over the 
gravelled square to the Palladian Library. Of the particular 
staircase I have been unable to trace record or tradition. 
“I was vexed a little," he says, in recording his first im¬ 
pressions at Oxford,because I was not in an oriel window 
looking out on a Gothic chapel" ; but for the moment felt 
that, though dull, it was all very grand; and that the 
architecture, though Renaissance, was bold, learned, well- 
proportioned, and variously didactic.” Later on he was 
promoted to Tom Quad (first floor left, No. 4), and for his last 
term (of regular residence) he was in lodgings in St. Aldate’s. 
He ran what accounts with the tradesmen he liked, and 
his mother paid the bills weekly without demur. His father, 
well disposed to be extravagant in anything that concerned 
his son’s state or comfort, boggled only at his taste for 
minerals, and a piece of Cornish chalcedony bought for 11s. 
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caused a domestic jar. On Ruskin’s twenty-first birtliday, oi 
his father presented him with a Turner drawing (Winchelsea), ^ 
and with a sum in the stocks bringing in £200 a year. 

II 

Ruskin made his way at Christ Church, says Dean 
Kitchin in the passage above quoted, as a man who knew 
his subject.’’ The subject was drawing; and his mother 
sent word to her husband of the way in which their son’s 
fame in this sort became noised abroad:— 

“ Mr. Liddell and Mr. Gaisford (junior) turned up. Jobn 
was glad he had wine to offer, but they would not take any; 
they had come to see sketches. John says Mr. Liddell looked at 
them with the eye of a judge and the delight of an artist, and 
swore they were the best sketches he had ever seen. John 
accused him of quizzing, but he answered that he really thought 
them excellent.^' 

To like effect Dean Kitchin gives a letter from one of 
Ruskin’s contemporaries at Christ Church, Mr. W. Hughes 
Hughes: ‘‘I myself, on June 2, 1838, coming home from a 
late (or early) party, found Ruskin sitting near the central 
basin in Tom Quad; and looking over his shoulder, was 
charmed at the sight of his beautiful water-colour sketch, 
in what was then called Front’s style, of the Tower. From 
that time I always felt great respect for Ruskin, having 
found that he had some talent.” 

Even the Dean sent for the gentleman-commoner’s 
portfolio and signified his approval. Ruskin drew much at 
Oxford; and Blenheim, with its fine collection of pictures 
then undispersed, was within distance of a walk or drive, 

'' I go over to Blenheim as often as I can,” he wrote to a 
friend, '' where there is a most pure and instructive Raffaelle 
of his early time—painted at Perugia—I don’t think there is 
such another in England.” This is the ‘‘ Ansidei Madonna,” 
and Ruskin’s admiration of it lasted to the end. A few years 
after the picture had been bought for the nation, I was talk¬ 
ing to him in Trafalgar Square. The new Raphael,” he 
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AP . said, ‘‘ is lovely—quite the loveliest Raphael in the world; 
the ' San Sisto ’ is dark and brown beside it/' Ruskin also 
gave some time at Oxford to music. For some years his 
parents had taken him every season to the opera, and he had 
heard Grisi and Malibran with delight. There was a Musical 
Society at Christ Church, under instruction of the cathedral 
organist, William Marshall, by whose encouragement Ruskin 
was brought to the point of learning to sing a Florentine 
canzonet and to play the accompaniments to Bellini’s ‘‘ A te, 
0 cara" and other songs of similarly tender purport. He 
never learnt to read with ease, but he took music lessons at 
intervals throughout his life and was fond, in his later years, 
of putting favourite verses to tunes. There were other sub¬ 
jects and studies which occupied much of his time, thought, 
and emotions during these years at Oxford (1837-39). His 
companions went their ways, and he went his. He was 
a lover, pouring out the sorrows of his heart in verse; a 
poet, contributing pieces in other kinds to Annuals and 
Miscellanies; a writer on the Fine Arts, discussing divers 
questions with an air already of authority and decision 
in Magazines and Proceedings. Of these extra-academic 
activities, account is given in the next chapter. The most 
important of them were his contributions, on the Theory of 
Perspective and the Poetry of Architecture, to Loudon's 
Architectural Magazine. A curious glimpse of Ruskin’s 
anonymous repute on this account is given us in the memoirs 
of Thomas Sopwith, a mining engineer of celebrity in his 
day, a geologist, and an amateur artist. He was staying 
with Dr. Buckland at Christ Church, and Ruskin was invited 
to dinner to meet him. Sopwith describes a long conversa¬ 
tion with Ruskin, in which the latter disclosed himself as 
the author of the essays. “It was truly delightful,” writes 
Sopwith, “ to become acquainted with the ingenious author 
of those very able papers, and still more so to find that we 
exactly coincided in opinion.” A day or two later, Dr, 
Buckland again had young Ruskin to meet his guest, who 
records in his diary the pleasure he had in looking at 
the gentleman-commoner’s “ four large folio volumes'' of 
drawings. “ Those who delight in seeing correct and vivid 
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portraits of distant scenery, in belaolding splendid arcLi- . OH 
tectural combinations, and in admiring the highest efforts of ^ 
art, will readily appreciate my enjoyment in looking over 
these beautiful volumes.” 

Ruskin was thus, it seems, one of the "'show” young 
men at Christ Church; but his artistic and literary pre¬ 
occupations did not advance him in the formal studies of 
the University. He worked, however, for six hours a day, 
and the routine was this:— 

“I never missed chapel; and in winter got an bourns reading 
before it. Breakfast at nine,—half-an-hour allowed for it to a 
second, for Captain Marryat with my roll and butter. College 
lectures till one. Lunch, with a little talk to anybody who cared 
to come in, or share their own commons with me. At two, 
Buckland or other professor^s lecture. Walk till five, hall dinner, 
wine either given or accepted, and quiet chat over it with the 
reading men, or a frolic with those of my own table; hut I 
always got round to the High Street to my mother’s tea at 
seven, and amused myself till Tom rang in, and I got with a 
run to Canterbury gate, and settled to a steady bit of final 
reading till ten.” 

In his second year (March 1838) came the ordeal of 
"‘Smalls,” when Robert Lowe was one of the examiners. 
Ruskin described the scene in a lively letter to his father:— 

""Nice thing to get over; quite a joke, as everybody says 
when theyVe got through with the feathers on. It’s a kind of 
emancipation from freshness — a thing unpleasant in an egg, 
but dignified in an Oxonian—very. Lowe very kind; Kynaston 
ditto — nice fellows — urbane. How they do frighten people! 
There was one man all but crying with mere fear. Kynaston 
had to coax him like a child. Poor fellow 1 he had some reason 
to be afraid; did his logic shockingly. People always take up 
logic because they fancy it doesn’t require a good memory, and 
there is nothing half so productive of pluck; they never know 
it. I was very cool when I got into it; found the degree of 
excitement agreeable; nibbled the end of my pen, and grinned 
at Kynaston over the table as if I had been going to pluck him. 
They always smile when they mean pluck.” 
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In his Autobiography, he gives the result and a further 
reminiscence:— 

‘^The diagrams of Euclid being given me, as was customary 
with the Euclid examination paper, I handed the book back to 
the examiner, saying scornfully, ‘I don’t want any figures, Sir.’ 
‘ You had better take them,’ replied he, mildly; which I did, 
as he bid me; but I could then, and can still, dictate blindfold 
the demonstration of any problem, with any letters, at any of 
its points. I just scraped through, and no more, with my Latin 
writing, came creditably off with what else had to be done, and 
my tutor was satisfied with me,—not enough recognizing that 
the ‘ little go ’ had asked, and got out of me, pretty nearly all 
I had in me, or was ever likely to have in that kind.” 

His Latin, he says, was the worst in the University, and 
to the end of his Oxford career he never could get into his 
head where the Pelasgi lived or where the Heraclidse re¬ 
turned from; though, to be sure, these items of information 
are in some dispute to this day. Plato he loved from the 
first line he read; but Aristotle was less sympathetic. His 
copies of the Ethics and the Rhetoric are preserved in the 
library of the British Museum; both volumes appear to 
have been used less for grammatical or philosophical notes 
than as affording convenient spaces for architectural draw¬ 
ings. That he knew his Ethics well, is obvious from his 
writings; his “ detestation ’’ of the Rhetoric as a school-book 
(recorded on the fly-leaf of the Museum copy) appears from 
a weU-known passage in Modern Painters. Tacitus, he says, 
was too hard for him; Terence he found “ dull and stupid 
beyond patience ”; and Lucretius he detested witha bitterly 
wholesome detestation,” never repented of. It seems to me, 
looking back,’’ he wrote in some autobiographical notes, “ as 
if I never knew or read any Latin at all, except—of all 
books in the world—Juvenal, the worst and ugliest that 
could have been put into my hands,—but which I did master, 
and which founded sternly my first notions of national fault 
and dishonour in Borne, and, so far as she has followed fall¬ 
ing Borne, in England.’’ Among the Greek classics, he 
declares that he never could construe a line of Homer 
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(though Pope’s Homer he knew by heart); Sophocles he 01! 
found '‘dismal, and in subject disgusting”; but Euripides ^ 
he tasted with pleasure. The poet, however, who most 
attracted him at Oxford was Aristophanes, who remained 
a favourite with him always. “ I owe more of the general 
tone and form of my political thoughts to Aristophanes,” 
he said, “ than to any other writer, living or dead.” Other 
favourite poets were Hesiod and Pindar, but the study 
of them was only taken up in later years. At Oxford 
“ Herodotean history got well settled down into me ”; it 
inspired many of his better poems, and served to illustrate 
many a passage in his books. But probably the best 
discipline which he owed to the University was a knowledge 
of “ every syllable of Thucydides.” The “ intricate strength,” 
the scorn of construction with which he knotted his mean¬ 
ing into a rhythmic strength that writhed and wrought 
every way at once,” interested Ruskin intensely in Thucydides 
as a writer; “while his subject, the central tragedy of all the 
world, the suicide of Greece, was felt by me with a sympathy 
in which the best powers of my heart and brain were brought 
up to their fullest, for my years.” Ruskin rated his classical 
attainments low, and an exact scholar he never became; 
yet the vitality and freshness of his classical allusions are 
remarkable, and few English writers have cited, to such 
happy purpose, so many Greek and Latin authors.^ Some 
of his biographers, noticing this fact, have suggested that 
his account of neglected opportunities for classical study at 
Oxford should be taken with copious grains of salt. But 
the note-books, diaries, and letters to which I have had 


^ We are contimially struck,^’ 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, “in 
the Oxford lectures with the range 
of reading, the subtle comments, 
and the force of sympathy with 
which he had reached the inmost 
soul of so many classical writers, 
both prose and verse, Roman as 
well as Greek. Nor has any Pro¬ 
fessor of Greek, of Poetry, or of 
Philosophy, touched with a wand 
of such magic power so many in¬ 


imitable passages of Homer, Hesiod, 
.^schylus, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Lucian; or 
again of Virgil, Horace, and 
Catullus” (John Bushin^ 1902, p. 
136). A list of classical writers 
touched by Ruskin would in¬ 
clude also Anacreon, Callimachus, 
Claudian, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Sopho¬ 
cles, Tacitus, and Thucydides. 
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lP. access do not support the suggestion. Most University men 
of a studious turn spend long hours at school and college 
in grounding themselves, or being grounded, in the classics ; 
they fill note-books or interleaved texts with collations, 
references, annotations; and alas 1 they forget the classics 
in after life. Ruskin inverted the process. His work in 
studying the classics was voluminous, but it belongs to later 
years. At Oxford his study of them was unwilling and 
little given to the niceties. 

The fact is that the University, to which he became 
deeply attached and to whose service he was to devote a 
large portion of his best work and energy, played a small 
and an indecisive part in his own education. The ‘‘ Graduate 
of Oxford,’’ as he was to call himself on the title-page of his 
most famous book, owed to her no revelation, no first 
awakening. To some of her sons, it is the ineffable charm 
of Oxford that first gives the call to the pursuit of beauty. 
But other gardens spread to the moonlight had spoken to 
Ruskin already; the enchantments of the Middle Age had 
whispered their message to him from many another city 
of ancient towers. The University makes an epoch in the 
lives of others because there the boy becomes the man; 
but Ruskin was already little of the boy, and at the Univer¬ 
sity he remained under the parental restraints of home. 
With others, as many biographies tell us, it is at Oxford or 
Cambridge that ''aspiring talent first enters on its inherit¬ 
ance,”^ that young men destined to fill a great place in 
the world are inspired by "‘congenial studies or honourable 
emulation to show what is in them and to find their true 
bent. But to Ruskin the studies of the place were not 
congenial; he worked, but it was work against the grain; 
there was nothing in such discipline as he underwent to 
correct what was defective in his previous education or to 
develop what was native in his genius; and such emulation 
as touched him with the spur encouraged him only in a 
false literary start. 

1 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. j, p. 48, 
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III 

A pursuit recognised as proper to the University, to 0 
which Ruskin devoted much labour and upon which he 
wasted much time, was the competition for the Newdigate 
Prize. He had gone up to the University with the reputa¬ 
tion at home of a poet, and his father looked to him to 
carry off the prize. His Newdigate poems are three in 
number, for he competed twice unsuccessfully—in 1837 with 
“The Gipsies,'' in 1838 with “The Exile of St. Helena"— 
before being successful in 1839 with “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta.” “Prize poems," said Tennyson, “are not, properly 
speaking, 'Poems' at all." They are built much on the 
same pattern, and Ruskin was not altogether well equipped 
for the rules of the competition. He meant to succeed, but 
he scorned the wisdom of the wary in such matters. Among 
the hints given him by his tutor, on going up to Oxford, 
was some good advice to competitors for the Newdigate:— 

“ Then he gave me (wrote Ruskin to his father on Dec. 24, 
1836) some directions for gaining Oxford poetical prizes, which 
were very excellent directions for writing bad poetry. One was 
to imitate Pope. Now, when I write poetry I like to imitate 
nobody. However, one piece of counsel was excellent, viz. to 
write two poems—one in my own style, the other polished and 
spoiled up to their standard, so that if I failed to carry all before 
me with my own, I might be able tq fall back upon the other. 

If Ruskin did not literally carry out this latter counsel, yet 
a reader, if he cares to compare the several pieces (printed 
among the Works), will observe that in “Salsette and Ele¬ 
phant a" he poKshed in the orthodox fashion, whereas in 
“The Gipsies” he went his own way. In the case of “The 
Gipsies," Ruskin had a formidable competitor in Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, whom, however, he ran close for the prize. 

An eminent writer has said that “those who care to see 
how a clever man may beat a man of genius may compare 
Dean Stanley’s ' Gipsies ’ with Ruskin’s." ^ Stanley's poem 
^ Prederic Harrison's John Rmhin, p. 35. 


VOb, I, 
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T. was undoubtedly better calculated tban Ruskin’s to hit tho 
taste of the examiners, especially when Keble, as Professor 
of Poetry, was chief among them. But it seems unnecessary, 
in order to account for Ruskin’s failure, to disparage Stanley’s 
poem, which is among the best of its kind, and contains two 
or three lines that deserve to live. His ''Gipsies” may or 
may not be the better poem; it is certainly not the better 
"prize poem.” Ruskin’s father, whose intense admiration 
for his son’s talents never conquered his own shrewd common 
sense, put both the philosophy of prize poems and the be¬ 
setting sin of Ruskin’s verses in an admirable letter to 
W. H. Harrison (April 7, 1837) 

“My son left for Oxford this morning, and had not time to 
reply to your kind notes. Some corrections he must and others 
he will, I doubt not, adopt. The truth is, that verses taken at 
random from his poetic heap are just about as fit for the public 
eye as a block of marble just starting into form would be for 
the model room of Somerset House. ... I cannot get him to 
correct or revise anything; and if he ever aspires to contend for 
a Poetry Prize at Oxford, he must fail, for this reason, that there 
it is not the poem having the greatest number of beauties, but 
that which betrays fewest faults, that carries the day.” 

In the following year Ruskin, as a letter to his father shows, 
took much pains in polishing:— 

“I must give an immense time every day to the Newdigate, 
which I must have, if study will get it. I have much to revise. 
You find many faults, but there are hundreds which have escaped 
your notice, and many lines must go out altogether which you 
and I should wish to stay in. The thing must be remodelled, 
and I must finish it while it has a freshness on it, otherwise it 
will not be written well. The old lines are hackneyed in my 
ears, even as a very soft Orleans plum, which your Jewess has 
wiped and re-wiped with the corner of her apron, till its polish 
is perfect, and its temperature elevated,” 

The poem, however, as finally sent in, was not among 
Ruskin’s happier pieces; he was very properly beaten, as 
he said, by an old schoolfellow at Mr. Dale’s, J. H. Dart, 
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who afterwards obtained distinction as a conveyancer and 0 
wrote a passable translation of the Iliad. At the third try 
Euskin was successful. His ''Salsette and Elophanta’’^ 
is less interesting than his “ G-ipsies/' but it is far more 
smooth and polished. It '' betrays the fewest faults.'’ Its 
rhetoric is in the approved style. '' You know the kind 
of thing,” said Lord Goschen in describing his own can¬ 
didature for the Newdigate prize—''rhetoric in rhyme, 
grand, heroic, antithetical, alliterative.” The subject on 
that occasion was Belshazzar's Feast:— 

“ Ho ! bring the cups, the golden goblets bring; 

A godlike chalice, for a godlike king! 

Bring forth the cups ! would be a draught divine— 

In Hebrew vessels, Babylonian wine.^' 

There are passages in Ruskin's prize poem which recall Lord 
Goschen's skit:— 

Revered as monarchs, or as gods adored, 

Alternately they rear the sceptre and the sword . . . 

And cast, in death-heaps, by the purple flood, 

Her strength of Babylonian multitude.” 

The argument of the poem conforms closely, too, to the then 
accepted models, which were parodied by Goldwin Smith in 
the following programme suggested to a competitor whose 
subject was "The Stuarts”: "The Stuarts will never be 
restored—The Jews will—Salem I ” Stanley's " Gipsies ” had 
concluded with the restoration of all Wanderers to the fold 
of the Church ; and Euskin's " Salsette and Elcphanta,” 
after duly chronicling divers superstitions, shows us heathen 
India deserting " the darkened path her fathers trod,” and 
seeking redemption in Christianity. The exotic scenery of 
the poem has been known to perplex some readers. " Majestic 

^ Cases are known, I believe, in through ‘ The Eevolt of Islam ’ ” 
which readers have gone through without ever discovering "who 
the poem without deriving any revolted against whom, or what.” 
clear idea of who or what were It may be well, therefore, to say at 
Salsette and Elephanta ; therein once that Salsette and Eleplianta 
not being worse at fault perhaps are islands lying off Bombay, with 
than Buskin himself, who once remains of cave temples sacred to 
confessed that he had " waded Hindu divinities. 
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Dharavee/' Canarah’s hill,” and the'' peepuFs purple shade 
carry with them suggestions of Bon Gaultier’s Kaftan and 
Kalpac have gone to their rest,” and of Edward Lear’s 
''purple nullahs” and "silvery Goreewallahs.” But for this 
the subject was responsible. The piece, however, is not 
•without " beauties ” of its own, and the real Ruskin flashes 
out in occasional passages, as in the lines:— 

" Yes ! he shall fall, though once his throne was set 
Where the high heaven and crested mountains met; 

Though distant shone with many an azure gem 
The glacier glory of his diadem.” 

Ruskin’s success with " Salsette and Elephanta ” won him 
favour in the eyes of the College and University authorities. 
Keble, discharging the usual ofiice of the Professor of Poetry 
on these occasions, "asked me to cut out all my best bits.” 
Dean Gaisford was gracious, and coached the prizeman for 
his recitation in the theatre (June 12, 1839). The Censor, 
in his speech at the end of term, made very complimentary 
allusions to the honour which a gentleman-commoner had 
done to the House. The following letter gives a lively 
account of the speech:— 

{To his Father,) —" I am in a great hurry, going to Athlone’s, 
but I thought the Censor's speech particularly eloquent last night, 
and my mother can’t remember the substance thereof. After a 
few remarks on the Class List, he began to speak of a certain 
insignis juvenis—ex superiori ordine —of the upper rank of his 
college—uniting an intense degree of intellect and morality, who 
having acquired extensive knowledge of men and manners and 
natural phenomena during protracted travel—uniting refined taste 
with extensive knowledge of polite literature— summo something 
or other—and then maxima facundid atque lepore^ etc.—had been 
successful ceriamine poetico—victoriam meritam^ etc.—to the 
great joy of his college friends and tutors. Then he proceeded 
to compare this Juvenis to Alexander the Great and Pompey, 
though I couldn t catch the points of resemblance, and wound 
up by returning thanks to him in the name of his college, and 
saying they expected higher honour from him yet. All this in 
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Latin, and a great deal more wMch I could not hear. I want 0] 
a brown, rough, bright-eyed brute of a new dog.” 

The recitation of the Prize Poem at Commemoration was 
a great event in the domestic circle. His mother was too 
nervous to be present; but without need, for Ruskin went 
through the ordeal very well, to his father’s infinite delight. 
The recitation was of accidental interest as bringing the 
young author to the notice of a master in literature, in 
whose spirit of ‘'walking with nature” Ruskin was to under¬ 
take his principal work. “There were 2000 ladies and 
gentlemen to hear it,” records Ruskin’s father proudly in a 
letter to W. H. Harrison; “ he was not at all nervous, and it 
went all very well off. The notice taken of him is quite 
extraordinary.” It must be doubted, however, whether the 
Newdigate Prize Poem was so much the attraction as the 
conferment of an honorary degree upon the Lake Poet. 
Wordsworth's reception on the occasion by the under¬ 
graduates was most enthusiastic. He in his turn took kindly 
notice of the young prize poet. “We were asked,” continues 
Ruskin’s father, “to meet Wordsworth yesterday, and getting 
next to him, I had a delightful hour.” Ruskin’s Newdigate 
was almost worth winning, for the sake of this link in the 
personal history of Enghsh literature; but in after life he 
looked back with bitterness on the long hours spent upon 
the competition. The recitation, he said in conversation 
in 1881, quite turned his head; and in some unused notes 
for his Autobiography he describes the prize as having been 
won at last “to my father’s tearful joy, and my own entirely 
ridiculous and ineffable conceit and puffing up. We went 
on our summer travels that year to Cornwall, where I 
expected the miners to regard me with admiration as the 
winner of the Newdigate—^where, however, I still had the 
grace and sense to spend all the time I could get, after my 
miserable forenoon’s task of Lucretius was done, in staring at 
the sea. I cannot understand how schoolmasters of sense 
allow their boys even to try for prizes.” Many passages 
in his books, in which he inveighed against the evils of 
the competitive element in education, were heightened in 
emphasis by bitter recollections of his own experience. 
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IV 

CHAP. Euskin spoke occasionally at the Union, and serv 
a term upon the Committee of that Society. The 
dent under whom he served was Lake, afterwards D 
Durham, who never forgot two very brilliant speed 
heard there at different times. One was by Lord ] 
Cecil, afterwards Marquis of Salisbury and Prime Mi] 
the other, ‘'striking and very poetical,'' was by E 
“I forget the subject," added the Dean, “but remen 
specially vivid description of the scenery of the Alps." ^ 
subject of the motion which Euskin proposed in this s 
as in many a book of later years, was “That intell 
education as distinguished from moral discipline is 
mental to the interests of the lower order of a nation." 
connexion with the scenery of the Alps is not ol 
but Euskin may have kept no closer to his text in 
speeches than afterwards in Professorial lectures. Ai 
motion which he supported was “ That the reading oj 
and well-written Novels is neither prejudicial to the 
nor to the intellectual character." For that debate he 
have been well prepared by the essay of which we 
already heard. Euskin throughout his life was fond < 
theatre, and it is interesting to find him moving on ar 
occasion “That Theatrical Eepresentations are upo] 
whole highly beneficial to the character of a nation, 
his reply at the end of the debate there is amusing m( 
in the life of F. W. Eobertson. The future minis' 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, spoke against the theatre, an 
so much obsessed with the responsibility of the oc( 
that, before rising, he asked the friend who was sitti 
his side to pray for him. The prayer did not avail t( 
him from a reply which convulsed the room with laui 
Euskin's speech, as the friend records, was “very inge 
and somewhat sarcastic. With considerable circumloc 
and innuendo he was describing a certain persona] 
whose influence he probably thought Eobertson had, i 

^ Memorials of Bean Lake, 1901, p. 33. 
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observations, given too much consideration, -when Robertson 
said in my ear, ‘ Why, the man is describing the Devil!'^ 
One other speech at the TJnion remains to be recorded; 
it is the only one of the four in which Ruskin took a side 
which was afterwards not to be his. It had been moved 
''That the present facilities of acquiring knowledge through 
the medium of the Press are on the whole productive of 
more harm than benefit,” and Ruskin spoke against the 
motion; in favour of a Press which he afterwards compen¬ 
diously condemned as so many "square leagues of dirtily- 
printed falsehood.” 2 But, as for personal reasons I am glad 
to remember, he made exceptions, 

V 

Neither in Christ Church, nor in the wider circle to 
which membership of the Union might have admitted him, 
did Ruskin make many fast friendships. With the Oriel 
set, then the most influential in the University, he did not 
come in contact. Froude was his contemporary at Oxford, 
and in after life .they became close friends, but they did not 
meet in their undergraduate days. Of the Oxford Move¬ 
ment, at its height towards the end of Ruskin’s time there, 
little mention is to be found in his letters, writings, or papers. 
Two of the greatest masters of modern English were at the 
University at the same time; but their orbits did not cross. 
Who can say what might have happened if Ruskin had 
fallen under.Newman's spell? But the younger man had 
a stubborn tenacity of Evangelical breeding in him. His 
mother, however, was not without her anxieties, for was not 
Pusey installed in a chair of authority within her son's 
college ?— 

" I am sorry, very sorry,” she wrote to him, when he was stay¬ 
ing at Oxford in 1843, " that such differences should have arisen 
anywhere, but more especially that they should have arisen in 
Oxford. What are the real doctrines of Puseyism? Why do 
they not state them fairly and in such plain terms as may 

^ Life and Letters of F- W, Eohertson, by Stopford Brooke, p. 18. 

* Fors Clavigeray Letter 67. 
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AP. enable people of ordinary understandings to know what they 
do think the truth ? Any time I have heard Mr. Newman preach, 
he seemed to me like Oliver Cromwell to talk that he might 
not be understood. . . . Surely our Saviour's consecration must 
have effected a change in the Elements if an ordinary minister 
can; but these are things too much for me. I thank God I have 
His word to go to; and I beseech you to take nothing for granted 
that you hear from these people, but think and search for yourself. 
As I have said, I have little fear of you, but I shall be glad when 
you get from among them." 

This was an attitude of suspicion towards his Oxford 
associates, as towards Carlyle and others at a later time, 
which she steadily maintained, and it caused some necessary 
alienation of sympathy and economy of confidence between 
mother and son. Such an attitude, and Ruskin's dutiful 
habit of spending some part of every evening in his mother's 
lodgings, may well have tended to limit the range of his 
acquaintance. But there were other reasons. For one 
thing, he was, as we have seen, centred and absorbed in his 
own pursuits; for another, he had, at this period at any rate 
and in relation to his own sex, little genius for friendship in 
the romantic sort. Of some of his Christ Church contem¬ 
poraries he saw something during vacations, and for a time 
his father took rooms for him in St. James's Street, that his 
friends of quality might not be at the pains of coming out to 
Herne Hill to see him. References to Christ Church acquaint¬ 
ances occur in a series of his Letters to a College Friend, 
Edward Clayton, to whom they are addressed, was his senior 
at Christ Church by two years, and was ordained in 1841. 
In writing to him, Ruskin adopts the familiar style common 
among college friends, and condescends to the occasional use 
of slang. Many of the letters seem, however, to have been 
written with care, and there is much vivacity and fancy in 
them. Of the following Reflections on a Penny, it has been 
well said that there is ''at least a dash of Charles Lamb 
init":— 

(To Edward Clayton.) July 4, 1840.—“ Sir,— It is altogether 
impossible that you can have any moral perception of the value 
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of coins in general, and pence in particular—that you can have 0] 
formed any distinct ideas of the functions of pence—of their 
design—and influence on society. You never can have weighed 
one in your hand—suspended it between yom* forefinger and 
thumb—felt that it was an ounce of copper—remembered that 
it was four farthings—or computed that eleven encores would 
make it a shilling! a Scotch pound! a piece of silver 1 a bob! 
Have you ever reflected that, in order to your possession of it, 
currents of silent lightning have been rushing through the 
inmost mass of the globe since the foundation of its hills was 
laid—that chasms have been cloven upwards through its adamant, 
with the restless electric fire gleaming along their crystalline 
sides, folded in purple clouds of metallic vapour—that to obtain 
it for you the sepulchral labour of a thousand arms has penetrated 
the recesses of the earth, dashed the river from its path, hurled 
the rock from its seat, sought a way beneath the waves of the 
deep, heavy sea! For you, night and day, have heaved the dark 
limbs of the colossal engine—its deep, fierce breath has risen in 
hot pants to heaven—the crimson furnace has illumined midnight, 
shaken its fiery hair like meteors among the stars—for you—for 
you, to abuse and waste the result of their ceaseless labour ! . . . 

‘‘ I have been hard at work with Cocks,^ getting him to believe 
in Turner : he is coming steadily round; clever fellow! will soon 
be all right. He is going up the Nile this winter, to learn to eat 
raw meat; he’ll save in cooks when he comes back, provided they 
don’t cook Mm. I have seen Newton in town, who is busy giving 
long names to brass farthings, and putting them in the British 
Museum. Acland, I had a day’s sketching with, at Oxford, and 
was introduced to Athlone’s fourteen dogs: ^ he is beginning to 
think of parting with some. Nothing new at Oxford, except a 
Christ Church man’s making the Proctor feel the value of ^ence 
by taking him 480 half-pence by way of a sovereign fine, and 
remarking to him, as he let go the handkerchief which contained 
them, that he’d no doubt he would find them all right, if he’d 
pick them up. This was done once before, but, by all accounts, 
not so eflEectively.” 

^ Charles Somers Cocks, after- Ginkel, Earl of Athlone, an under¬ 
wards third Earl Somers. graduate at Christ Church at this 

* George Henry Godart de time ; he died in 1843, 
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It was, however, among the last year ” undergraduates 
and the College authorities that Ruskin found his more 
valuable friends and acquaintances. Some of the great 
personages of the place disappointed him aesthetically, and 
either took no notice of him or were personally repellent. 
The Dean (Gaisford) was ''a rotundly progressive terror, 
or sternly enthroned and niched Anathema/' Pusey, who 
never spoke to him, was '' a sickly and rather ill put together 
English clerical gentleman, who never looked one in the 
face, or appeared aware of the state of the weather.” Liddell, 
on the other hand, who succeeded to the Deanery in 1855, 
impressed Ruskin at once as ''one of the rarest types of 
nobly presenced Englishmen.” "He was always right and 
serviceable,” Ruskin adds in some autobiographical notes, 
"in what notice he took of me, though he took little, and 
his haughty and reserved manner hindered me from asking 
for more.” To his advice, however, Ruskin owed a debt at 
this time which was acknowledged in one of his last lectures 
at Oxford.^ The Library of Christ Church contains a few 
good Italian pictures and a valuable collection of drawings. 
Liddell introduced Ruskin to them, and in the later period 
of his undergraduate days he spent many hours studying 
and drawing among them. The description of Liddell in 
Prceterita is well known, and is not very sympathetic. With 
him and his family, in later years, Ruskin was, however, in 
relations of cordial friendship, and there are letters which 
show that he and the Dean were on more affectionate terms 
in earlier times than the references in Probterita suggest. 
Ruskin's own College Tutor was the Rev. Walter Brown, 
afterwards Vicar of Wendlebury, who "became,” says the 
pupil, "somewhat loved by me, and with gentleness encou¬ 
raged me into some small acquaintance with Greek verbs.” 
" He was the only one of my old masters,” wrote Ruskin in a 
letter of condolence on his death (1862), " from whom I could 
or would receive guidance.” The guidance, if received, was 
accompanied with much objection and criticism on Buskin's 
side, as appears in many letters which passed between them 
on principles of criticism, theories of education, and the 
1 A Lecture on "Patience (1884), § 6. 
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foundations of morality and religion. Ruskin perhaps owed pi 
more to his private tutor, Osborne Gordon, who, if less given 
to discussion of the immensities, was ever at hand with a 
shrewd word in season. Ruskin's father was deeply sen¬ 
sible of Gordon’s services to his son, and in recognition of 
them gave £5000 for the augmentation of poor Christ 
Church livings. Raskin’s own tribute may be read in the 
inscription which he composed for a memorial window in 
Easthampstead Church:— 

This Window and Mosaic Pavement are dedicate 
To God's praise, in loving Memory of His 
Servant, Osborne Gordon, B.D., 

Student and Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rector of this Parish from 1860 to 1883. 

An Englishman of the olden time, 

Humane without weakness, Learned without ostentation, 

Witty without malice, Wise without pride, 

Honest of heart, Lofty of thought; 

Dear to his fellow men, and dutiful to his God. 

When his friends shall also be departed, 

And can no more cherish his memory, 

Be it revered by the stranger. 

Another of the College authorities to whom Ruskin owed 
much was Dr. Buckland, afterwards Dean of Westminster, 
then a Canon of Christ Church and Reader in Geology in the 
University. He was one of the characters ” of the place; 
his table, for one thing, was like no one else’s, before or since. 

He used to say that he had eaten his way straight through 
the animal creation, and that the worst thing was a mole; 
though he told Lady Lyndhurst afterwards that there was 
one thing even worse than a mole, and that was a blue-bottle 
fly. Augustus Plare, whose amusing tales themselves call 
for a somewhat robust digestion, had a story of a dish yet 
more strange and rare. The heart of a French king pre¬ 
served in a silver casket at Nuneham was produced for his 
inspection. Whilst looking at it he exclaimed, “I have 
eaten many strange things, but have never eaten the heart of 
a king,” and before any one could hinder him he had gobbled 
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it up, and the precious relic was lost for ever! Euskin 
always regretted a day of unlucky engagement on which he 
missed a delicate toast of mice; and remembered, with 
delight, being waited upon one hot summer morning by 
two graceful and polite little Carolina lizards, who kept olF 
the flies. He recalled this occasion in the Catalogue of his 
collections at Oxford in a note to his copy of Carpaccio’s 
signature held by a lizard. ‘‘ The student will be surprised 
at first,” he says, “ by the placing of this example in the group 
of domestic animals. If he will recollect JuvenaTs measure 
of contented possession— JJnius sese dominuTn fecisse lacertce 
—he may feel that the lizard is indeed the best of all in¬ 
troductions to the races of living creatures meant for our 
companions.” He had another story of Buckland sending a 
young lady to a ball with a live snake for her bracelet, and 
he stayed there 1 ''Yes,” added Euskin, in telling the story 
to a young lady, " and well he might in such an honourable 
place; any snake might be proud of so delightful a position.’' 
At Buckland’s table Euskin met the leading scientific men. 
of the day; among others, the one who was to become the 
greatest of them all:— 

(To his Father.) “ Oxfoed, Ap'il 22,1837. . . . Buckland intro¬ 
duced me to Lord Cole, and said that as we were both geologists 
he did not hesitate to leave us together, while he did what he 
certainly very much required—brushed up a little. Lord Cole 
and I were talking about some fossils newly arrived from India. 
He remarked that his friend Dr. B.’s room was cleaner and! 
in better order than he remembered ever to have seen it. There 
was not a chair to sit upon, all covered with dust, broken alabastex* 
candlesticks, withered flower-leaves, frogs cut out of serpentine, 
broken models of fallen temples, torn papers, old manuscripts, 
stuffed reptiles, deal boxes, brown paper, wool, tow and cottorx, 
and a considerable variety of other articles. . . . While we were 
sitting over our wine after dinner, in came Dr. Daubeny, one of 
the most celebrated geologists of the day,—a curious little animal, 
looking through his spectacles with an air very disiingui —aad 
Mr. Darwin, whom I had heard read a paper at the Geologica^l 
Society. He and I got together, and talked all the evening.” 
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Ruskin used to prepare diagrams for the lectures given C 
by Buckland as Reader in Geology. “My picture of the 
granite veins in Trewavas Head, with a cutter weathering 
the point in a squall, in the style of Copley Fielding, still, 

[ believe, forms part of the resources of the geological 
iepartment.” Buckland's geology was in many respects as 
old-fashioned as this curious relic; but Ruskin always re¬ 
membered with gratitude his introduction, through Buck- 
land’s advice, to James Forbes’s papers on glacier motion, 
afterwards expanded in Travels through the Alps of Savoy, 

An interesting friendship which Ruskin made among the 
older men was with Charles Newton. He was three years 
Buskin’s senior, and was already giving evidence of his 
bent, in the scientific study of architecture and archaeology. 
Ruskin owed to him one lesson, he says, which he never 
forgot. It came about in the usual way, which was a 
request to Ruskin for a drawing. Newton wanted one of 
a Norman door on which he was going to read a paper to 
the Architectural Society:— 

When I got to work on it, he had to point out to me that 
my black dots and Proutesque breaks were no manner of use 
to him, and that I must be content to draw steady lines in their 
exact place and proportion. I fulfilled his directions with more 
difficulty than I had expected—and produced the first architectural 
drawing of any value I ever made in my life. If only I had 
gone on so! but the accuracy was irksome to me;—the result I 
thought cold and commonplace. I went back to my dots and 
breaks for three years more. Yet the lesson stayed with me.^’ 

The two men had many tastes in common; they travelled 
together in Switzerland and Italy, as we shall hear; and 
“there were possibilities,” Ruskin says, “of some heroic 
attachment between us, in the manner of Theseus and 
Pirithous.” “ Newton is indeed a noble fellow,” wrote Ruskin 
in 1850; “ I learn more from him than from any other of my 
acquaintance old and young, besides getting prime jokes into 
the bargain.” But when Ruskin dilated upon the beauty of 
the snows of Ohamouni, Newton fixed his eyes upon the 
moraines and was of opinion that “more housemaids were 
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CHAP, wanted in that establishment/’ The note of Philisi 
was assumed, no doubt, to tease his friend; but thei 
some fundamental diiference between the two men. I 
was in his early years absorbed in landscape, Italia 
Gothic architecture, and was destined to develop B 
tendencies which Newton had early detected when h 
of his friend that there was '' the making of a Eobespit 
him/’ Newton was absorbed in classical art and ai 
logy; was Attic and diplomatic. On one occasion he i; 
Raskin to go with him to Greece, but this invitation w 
accepted. The Goth and the Greek went their several 
and a friendship which at one time was close and affect 
was partly buried beneath the marbles of Halicarnassus 
as late as 1869 Ruskin refers to Newton as '‘a sm 
unweariedly kind guide, always near me since we w 
College together.” ^ The nearness came to have a do: 
tie, for Newton married Mr. Arthur Severn’s eldest 
and one may trace to the friendship with Newton the 
interest which Ruskin took in archaeological excavat 
classical lands, and the financial aids which he rei 
to it.2 

But the closest, the dearest, and the most endur 
Ruskin’s Oxford friendships — a friendship which 
changed, but by deepening, throughout life—was with ! 
Acland. He was Ruskin’s senior by four years in a 
two in College standing, and the older man assumed 
the first an attitude of protective friendship towarc 
younger. Ruskin has drawn in Prceterita a charmin 
ture of Acland ‘‘in the playful and proud heroism 
youth,” and has described how he ‘‘gave me the gc 
seeing a noble young English life in its purity, sa^ 
honour, reckless daring, and happy piety; its English 
shining prettily through all, like a girl’s in her be 
Ruskin admired, without having it in him to imitat 
example. I had been too often adjured and comma: 
he says, “ to take care of myself, ever to think of foil 

^ preface to The Queen of tlie excavations in Bhodes, ai 

works of art discovered we 

» He defrayed the cost of various sented by him to the Musei 
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him over slippery weirs, or accompanying him in pilot boats 
through white-topped shoal water; but both in art and 
science, ho could pull me on, being years ahead of me, yet 
glad of my sympathy, for, till I came, he was literally alone 
in the University in caring for either/' The protective friend¬ 
ship, on the one side, the affectionate sympathy, on the 
other, endured throughout life. Acland, in looking back 
over more than fifty years of a friendship without a jar,” 
said that Ruskin had been one of the joys of his life and of 
his homo ; ^ and Ruskin, in one of his later Oxford lectures, 
said of the friendship begun in undergraduate days that 
“ if it alone were all I owed to Oxford, the most gracious 
kindness of the Alma Mater would in that gift have been 
fulfilled to me.” ^ 


VI 

'' And is there to be no more Oxford ? ” asked Froude, 
after reading the account of Ruskin’s undergraduate days 
in Pmderita —an account which, with inimitable irony and 
humour, describes “Christ Church Choir,” but which—so 
Fronde, of Oriel, complained—did not give an exhaustive 
view either of the studies or manners of the University 
in their day. “No, dear friend,” replied Ruskin; “I have 
no space to describe the advantages I never used, nor does 
my own failure give me right to blame, even were there 
any use in blaming, a system now passed away.” He was not 
always so reticent; a letter written many years earlier to his 
Oxford tutor gives account of what he did not learn at the 
University, and what he should have been taught:— 

(To the Rev. W. L. Brown.) “Edinburgh, Uh November, 
1853. . . . The very few who have perfedly rational parents, and 
perfectly well educated minds, may turn our university system to 
good advantage, but they would do the same with anything. I 
will tell you frankly what I feel respecting myself. ... I went 
on till I was to go to College, educating myself in mineralogy, 

1 Letter from Acland, read at the opening of the Ruskin Museum 
at Meorsbrook Park (Tgdrcml, May 1890). 
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HAP. ilmwingj aiinl tlw powiir t>f Ktriiigiiig wortln togiithtii% wliicli 
poetry* Aty iiitoii«p viiiiity prevatiitHt itij riianviiig iiii) 
tioii in liHniittirts exeepi wliiit I pirkn! up mymM* , . . 
wht)lc\ 1 lim ronmouK of tin riwult from the University 
ri'Hpert, except thii deinl wiitit© of ilirtni nr ftnir mniitlw in 
pntiiiis for the Nowiligii.tt% n pri’«^ whicli I ivtiulti tinliiifiitiit' 
away with. . . , 

** I ought lunnu’ to hiivo hern iilltiwtal—4ntt stop ; t ^ 
you oximtiy w*hat ought t4i liavo hooti tlono wltli mo— 
University linen working on it limlthy systinn. 

** I riioulil liiivii Iwon first iiskec! what ! likwl liiitl h 
in tiio hnhii of wtwiying. I sliouhl iiavo iinsweriiiU—Min 
iiatuml lti«tor)% tlriiwing, {M«itry, tiinl : tliiit 

likiiil ilriiok. 

***Clooti/ you slionhl have iinsworiHl. * Hliow ni# your 
write iiio a prose mmty mi any subjiHtt that sit priwont 1 
you. Clo to Dr. Buokliiiul i«i«l awortiiin how tiiiiciti tiiiio 
ipiiro you, iimi to Dr. llaubony ainl Mr. IIill. I4ifc tliiuii < 
you first ctloioly, iiiui whtiro you ought to 

When I gave you my poetry liiul mMm)% ytm won 
MMUi in fi momoiit that ilm potitry wii« unitiviirilivo mu 
h'Hii, hut that the prcwo writing hint «om«i thoiiglii in 
thiit the talent of putting wortli togiitlier wm worth cull 
You shoiih! then havo ronsultotl with lliickkitil, "Diiulw 
Hill, iintl on thoir roport, havii ailclriisiiitl iiiii tmxt tiay m f« 
*' Bir, ytm will not, tif oour«t\ oxpecit tliiit our iiittiiiiili 
powers and of what m hii«t tt) hii donii for you iiltotiltl n 
agrtiii with yfunm—hut if wa ara wrcing, you will tiiivi 
of timii to mImiw m that wti are m\ in your tiftor Ufa i itr 
wii hop© for your diligtino® in followtng oitl ilia pliiii 
w© ihiill iwlopt for you, W« think tdiiii your prcwu w 
gcHHl You will furnish m with a short mm%y oviiry i 
whkh w« will niako ttuah ramarki m ww thiiik |irn|iiir, 
md erpirt ‘pm ki fidhm mtr mnkm pm ikm jusi 

Mtmry haimmr pmufk mmi Jhtm liii owti slylii hy 

judgment. 

do not think it iidviwihlti at praitiit to oiilli? 
taiti for poetry, and wo heg of you to glvti ii« your 
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honour that you will not occupy your time in writing so much Cl 
as a single verse while you are at the University. This is the ^ 
only thing in which we wish to put constraint upon you. 

“(You would not have hurt my vanity very dreadfully by 
this, and have saved me much loss of time.) 

“^We will give you every advantage in our power in the 
study of mineralogy, botany, and astronomy, but as we find you 
are unacquainted at present with the first laws of chemistry, 
you must begin with these. 

“ ‘ You will find it not irksome to give an hour a day to the 
study of Latin grammar—an hour to Greek: and an hour—or 
as much more as you like—to Mathematics. 

“ ‘ In all your studies, we have only one request to make you, 
and that we expect you scrupulously to comply with : That you 
work with joatience as well as diligence, and take care to secure 
every step you take: we do not care how much or how little 
you do—but let what you do, he done for ever' . . . 

“ With another boy, of course, another kind of treatment would 
have been required. You will say, ‘But this would have needed 
totally different machinery.’ Yes, verily, and totally different 
machinery I trust we shall soon have. They have too long 
forgotten at Oxford the exclamation of the old cavalier—‘By 
G—, sir, men cannot be stuffed as they stuff turkies’—when 
his friend sent to him in his prison to ask what he could do 
for him before his execution.” 

This is all very well; and in these days, of wider choice 
of studies and of “soft options” (as admirers of the ancien 
regime are wont to call them), it is possible that Ruskin 
might have fared better at Oxford. But on the other 
hand he might not. He would have been wayward and 
discursive, I think, whatever the University system of 
the time might have been. At the end, however, as the 
hour of the final schools drew near, he made a desperate 
effort to qualify himself for the brilliant degree upon which 
his father counted as the first stage on his son’s career 
towards a Bishopric. In the Long Vacation of 1839, Osborne 
Gordon came to read with Ruskin at Heme HiU. He gave 
one initial piece of good advice which his pupil throughout 
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\ life oonsisttmtly diaobayocl: When yon have got too much 
to do, don't do it'* After Chrktnms oamo the liiat push, 
with private c^oaeliing again fnnn (}ord<ni, and Eunkin nnid, 
with little. inUirnoHsion, from six in the morning to twelves 
at night* One iiV'eiiiiig at tlie hegiiming of ilm suiiimer 
term ho wiiH Hurprinetl by a Hlmrt tiekling eougli, followed 
l)y a t’uricniH lantti in the mouth whit^h he preMoiiily ptu*t:tuved 
to he httHHh Tht^ tlrop was not hiH <h‘alh-warrant, hut li 
was a ch'ath-hlow Ui hopes «)f luaidemical distinciion. Stunci 
i>f the doijtors itajk a very serious view; his nu>thor, wlm 
hud kept torinH in Oxfoni in ortkr to ho at hand in mmu 
of aceidont or sudden lllnosa, wioi niorti hopeful; hut on 
tlm immodiiito policy f«»r the crisis there could he nn 
divisicui of tjpinioii, Fuiilii!r readuig wiis imporatively for- 
hiddeiu The Doan gave pctruiission tii put othtlcigrtH'-iaking ; 
Iluskin went tlowii from Oxhird with hia pfircntH in scmrnii 
of hoidlh. llt^ wiiH to roiiirii twu yciiirn later; amh a year 
later again, was to oomts huforo tlui world m A (iriwluat*^ 
<jf Oxford**; hut it was among othiir and in oilmr 

sttidios, anmng the lulls and clcmd«i tint irons ami nu^sses, 
that ho really gradualtal. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE POETRY OF ARGHITECTURE—YOYM.^— 
FIRST LOYE 

(1837-1840) 

I spent the sunny hours of many a glorious morning,—when 
I ought to have been hammering on the hilltops or ploughing 
in the fields,—in trying which of two fine words would fit 
best at the end of a stanza, and how the stanza might best 
be twisted so as to get them both in—sustaining my stomach 
for this work at the same time by dwelling on my own dis¬ 
appointed love and on any picturesque horrors or sorrows I 
could find in Herodotus.”— ^Autobiographical Notes. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the strength of Ruskin's 
native bent, and the early development of his powers, than 
the papers on '' The Poetry of Architecture/' which appeared 
in Loudon's Architectural Magazine during 1837 and 1838; 
that is, when he was eighteen and nineteen. In 1837 the 
summer tour with his parents was to Yorkshire, the Lakes, 
and Derbyshire. They drove down by the North Road as 
usual, and on the fourth day arrived at Catterick Bridge, 
on the Swale, below Richmond. By the clear-pebbled 
stream, Ruskin felt for the last time, he says, ''the pure 
childish love of nature which Wordsworth so idly takes 
for an intimation of immortality." They went on to the 
Lake country; familiar ground, hut since he had last visited 
it he had seen Italy. The contrast between the cottages 
of Westmoreland and those of the Southern Alps struck 
him at once, and the idea of the architectural papers 
took shape. Some were written in 1837; others, in the 
following year when the tour was to Scotland, and again 
the Lakes and Derbyshire. The first notes were written 
on his knee as they trotted along; they were worked up 
at Oxford, and many of them were dated at " Christ Church." 
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TIIK POF/riiY OF AliCniTF.CTVHF 


I 

P. How significant is th(i full title of those papers!— 

InlrmluHion (o thr Pwinj of Airfiifi’rtiuv; (»\ Tfii) Arrhi- 
ti'clure of thr Nalionn of Ktirojm ronmiliri'if iti tin Amnfia. 
Hon with JSalunil Hornrry tiiui Nnliona! (’haraiirr, by 
Katophusin. 

“ I could not have put,” he says, “in fewer or more in¬ 
clusive words the <lefinition of what half my future life was 
to bo spent in diseoursiiig of; whihi the nom-de-plum« f 
chose, According to Nuturi', was ecpially expressive of the 
toinpor in which 1 was to tliscourao alike on that aiul every 
other subject.” Jlis works on architooturo were the first 
treatises in English to teach thci Kignificanco of buildings as 
records of the life and faith of nations. Herein they hiul a 
truly scientific basis, and opened up new paths of specula¬ 
tion, study, and research. In these early (assays, the thesis 
is illustratod from a narrow range of instances and in a 
restricted fiohi, for the wide prospectus of the title shrank 
in tho acitual text to an analysis of cottages atul villas in 
England an<l tho Alpine regions, with an excursus iu which 
tho writer characteristically found sernutns iu Chimneys; 
but tho root-idea is firmly there: in evciy chapter tho char¬ 
acteristics of tho building are bnmght into roiatum with tho 
national character of the builders. Tho paptira show, more- 
over, that Kuskin had already soissod sonm of tho architec¬ 
tural principles which he was to dovelop ton years later in 
Tlu) Hfivm Lampfi. Hero, for instaaoo, is a pjissago (notable 
also for its command of oxprMsion) in which ho states his 
characteristic theory of ornament■ 

“When Nature determines on tlwoiaUiiK a |iii»et» of project, 
ing rock, she hogins with the frald projecting smfaoe, to wfiiefi tiie 
eye is naturally drawn by its form, and (ubsorve bow chwoly she 
works by the principles winch wore Wore iuvostigatttd) she 
finishes this with lichens and mingled cutouts, to a dogwai of 
delicacy, which makes us feel that wo never can lcK«k ehtse 
enough; but she puts in not a single maw fmfm to ateaet the 
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eye, more than the grand outline renders necessary. But, where 0] 
the rock joins the ground, where the shadow falls, and the eye 
is not attracted, she puts in bold forms of ornament, large leaves 
and grass, bunches of moss and heather, strong in their projec¬ 
tion, and deep in their colour. Therefore, the architect must 
act on precisely the same principle: his outward surfaces he may 
leave the wind and weather to finish in their own way; but he 
cannot allow Nature to put grass and weeds into the shadows; 
ergo, he must do it himself; and, whenever the eye loses itself 
in shade, wherever there is a dark and sharp corner, there, if he 
can, he should introduce a wreath of fiower-work.” 

And here, again, is a passage in which the boy of nineteen 
lays down a law with regard to ornamental design and 
natural forms which he was to teach in lectures, treatises, 
examples, and practice throughout his working life:— 

“Of the ornament itself, it is to be observed that it is not 
to be what is properly called architectural decoration (that which 
is ‘ decorous,’ becoming, or suitable to), namely, the combination 
of minor forms, which repeat the lines, and partake of the essence 
of the grand design, and carry out its meaning and life into its 
every member; but it is to be true sculpture; the presenting of 
a pure ideality of form to the eye, which may give perfect con¬ 
ception, without the assistance of colour: it is to be the stone 
image of vegetation, not botanically accurate, indeed, but suffi¬ 
ciently near to permit us to be sure of the intended flower or leaf.” 

As the “Reply to Blackwood,'' written in 1836, was the 
prelude to Modern Painters, so the ''Poetry of Architec¬ 
ture” was the prelude to Seven Lamps, Stones of Venice, 
and The Two Paths} 

The individuality of style in these papers is no less 
marked. The sentences are put together in his character¬ 
istic manner, with the form and the rhythm which were 
his own. The juvenilia of many eminent men, if brought 
together, may often be mistaken, the one for the other’s; 

^ Any reader who cares to pur- Library Edition a large collection 
sue this subject will find in the of parallel passages. 

Notes, and by the Index, to the 
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IP. but who could doubt that a passage such as this was 
Ruskin’s ?— 

‘‘But, if one principal character of the Italian landscape is 
melancholy, another is elevation. . . . Tall mulberry trees, with 
festoons of the luxuriant vine, purple with ponderous clusters, 
trailed and trellised between and over them, shade the wide fields 
of stately Indian corn; luxuriance of lofty vegetation (catalpa, 
and aloe, and olive) ranging itself in lines of massy light along 
the wan champaign, guides the eye away to the unfailing wall 
of mountain. Alp or Apennine; no cold long range of shivery 
grey, but dazzling light of snow, or undulating breadth of blue, 
fainter and darker, in infinite vaiuety; peak, precipice, and 
promontory passing away into the wooded hills, each with its 
tower or white village sloping into the plain; castellated battle¬ 
ments cresting their undulations; some wide majestic river 
gliding along the champaign, the bridge on its breast and the 
city on its shore; the whole canopied with cloudless azure, 
basking in mistless sunshine, breathing the silence of odori¬ 
ferous air.” 

This might easily be taken for a passage from Modern 
Painters; and another of Ruskihs characteristic notes, the 
satiric, is no less clearly struck:— 

“ All unity of feeling (which is the first principle of good taste) 
is neglected; we see nothing but incongruous combination ; we 
have pinnacles without height, windows without light, columns 
with nothing to sustain, and buttresses with nothing to support. 
We have parish paupers smoking their pipes and drinking their 
beer under Gothic arches and sculptured niches; and quiet old 
English gentlemen reclining on crocodile stools and peeping out 
of the windows of Swiss chalets.” 

Very nearly the whole of Euskin (in his Modern Painters 
period) is in these early essays—in embryo, in miniature. 

The essays show, as Euskin said in his autobio¬ 
graphical notes, that he had already quite definitely taken 
his own manner of writing: “ a carelessly connected throwing 
out of thoughts as they came into my head, modulating 
the sentence in any time or rhythm that suited them, and 
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only, when I began to lose breath, finishing it off with a 0] 
neatly tied knot or melodious flourish/' This is true, but 
there are passages also in them which suggest a model:— 

‘‘ It will be seen hereafter, when we leave the lowly valley for 
the torn ravine, and the grassy knoll for the ribbed precipice, 
that, if the Continental architects cannot adorn the pasture with 
the humble roof, they can crest the crag with eternal battlements ; 
if they cannot minister to a landscape’s peace, they can add to its 
terror,” etc. 

In passages such as this we are reminded of the calcu¬ 
lated periods of Johnson. And this influence was at the 
time strong upon Euskin. The books which his father took 
as companions of travel were four little volumes of Johnson; 
‘'and accordingly," says Euskin, “in spare hours and on 
wet days, the turns and returns of re-iterated Rambler and 
iterated Idler fastened themselves in my ears and mind." 
And fastened themselves, he added, to his lasting advantage. 

“ I at once and for ever recognised in him a man entirely 
sincere, and infallibly wise in the view and estimate he gave 
of the common questions, business, and ways of the world. 

No other writer could have secured me, as he did, against 
all chance of being misled by my own sanguine and meta¬ 
physical temperament.” 

The papers on “ The Poetry of Architecture," which were 
illustrated by rough woodcuts after drawings by Euskin, 
attracted considerable attention. We have heard how Mr. 
Sopwith, the engineer, considered himself highly privileged 
in making the author's acquaintance at Oxford; and the 
liTYies, in reviewing a file of Loudon's serials, singled out 
the articles as “the most remarkable in the Magazine." 

“ Kataphusin has the mind of a poet as well as the eye and 
hand of an artist, and has produced a series of highly 
poetical essays " (Feb. 2, 1839). This I believe to be the first 
notice of any prose piece by Euskin that appeared in the 
press. Loudon, whose appreciation of the papers has been 
recorded above, invited Euskin to write on other subjects; 
and indeed it seems that no discussion started in the 
Magazine was considered complete without a contribution 
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AN IMPRESSIONIST PRINCIPLE 


CHAP. 

IV. 


from Kataphusin. This was a view of such cases whi 
no time of his life was Ruskin disinclined to take, 
same Architectural Magazine contains in its issues foi 
a long series of papers by him on ''The Converger 
Perpendiculars.'' These are interesting as showing h 
terest in geometrical problems and his skill in contro’ 
They fill a place, too, among his juvenilia as foreshad 
another work of his later life— The Elements of Pers]. 
(1859). But indeed, as some one has said, there ar 
artistic or artistic-scientific problems that Ruskin hi 
somewhere or other handled. And to this same early ■ 
belongs an ingenious essay—to be found, of all places : 
world, in a book on Landscape Gardening i—upon " The 1 
Shapes of Pictures and Engravings." Incidentally B 
asserts a principle which has been much emphasis 
modern art-critics:— 

“Wben an artist is composing bis picture, he suppos 
distribution of sight, which may be called, for convenien 
attention of the eye, to be perfect; and considers onl 
indistinct and undetailed proportion of forms and colours 
is best obtained from the finished drawing by half closir 
thus throwing a dimness over the eye. But, in finishing^ he 
on quite a different principle. One locality is selected 1: 
as chiefly worthy of the eye’s attention; to that local 
directs it almost exclusively, supposing only such parti 
tribution of sight over the rest of the drawing, as may o' 
vague idea of the tones and forms which set off and relie 
leading feature. Accordingly, as he recedes from this 1 
his tones become fainter, his drawing more undecided, hii 
less defined, in order that the spectator may not find an 
disputing for authority with the leading idea." 

This is by no means the only passage in Ruskin's w 
wherein he anticipated the theory of impressionism 
other essay, printed during his undergraduate d 
entitled Whether Works of Art may, with propriety, b 

1 The Landscape Gardening and J. 0. Loudon, 1840. 1 

Landscape ArchitectureJ^of Jhe late contribution is dated " 
Ewnphry Repton, a new edition by February 1839." 
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hined with the Sublimity of Nature; and what would he the 0] 
most appropriate situation for the Proposed Monument to 
the Memory of Sir Walter Scott, in Edinburgh? This 
question was exciting much controversy in the press; 
something that Kataphusin'' had said in The Poetry of 
Architecture was cited as supporting somebody’s proposal, 
and a deliverance was sought from the great man himself. 
Ruskin sat down in his rooms at Christ Church, and 
despatched an elaborate essay forthwith; diverting himself, 
gladly enough, we need not doubt, from his Aristotle, but 
dividing this subject also into categories and deducing 
conclusions "‘from demonstrable principles.” The demon¬ 
stration did not convince the Committee, for Ruskin 
proposed a colossal statue on Salisbury Crags, whereas the 
Scott monument ultimately took the form of what he 
afterwards called “a small vulgar Gothic steeple”^ in 
Princes Street. 


II 

These prose pieces are remarkable for their command 
of the medium which Ruskin was ultimately to adopt. 
But they were little more than bye-work. It was into 
verse, apart from and beyond the Newdigate competitions, 
that he threw the greater part of his literary activity at 
Oxford. He continued so to do for some years; and even 
after he had published the first volume of Modern Painters, 
he still devoted serious thought to poetical composition. 
Before he achieved true fame as a writer of prose, he 
had made a false start as a poet. He described in later 
years how some of his pieces made my unwise friends 
radiantly happy in the thought that I should certainly be 
a poet, and as exquisitely miserable at the first praises of 
then clear-dawning Tennyson.” ^ The judicious reader, who 
neither allows himself to read into Ruskin’s verse a glamour 
from his prose, nor to be blinded by the greater merits of 
the prose to any merits in the verse, will probably sympathise 

1 Fors Clavigeraj Letter 31. 

® Stones of Vemce^ vol. iii. ch. y. (added 1877) § 2. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ROGERS 


CHAP. 

IV. 


a little with the hopes, while entirely applauding 
ultimate choice. His real strength lay in other direc^ 
but if at all times he missed being a poet, he some 
missed it only by a hair’s breadth. Yet in verse it i{ 
the hair’s breadth that makes all the difference. N( 
ever marked out the dividing line more trenchantly 
Ruskin himself. In all the arts, he said, the diffe 
between the ''all but” finest and "finest” is infinite; 
"with second-rate poetry in quality no one ought 
allowed to trouble mankind.” ^ Ruskin came to regai 
own poetic career, most clearly and decisively, as a 
start; but it is among the curiosities of literary h 
that he took so long to discover the fact. 

"My son,” wrote his father to W. H. Harrison 
Venice (May 25,1846), " has not written a line of poetry 
he only regrets ever having written any. He thinks i 
own poetry very worthless, and considers it unfortunate 
he prematurely worked any small mine of poetry he ] 
possess. He seems to think the mine is exhausted 
neither gold nor silver given to the world.” Ruski: 
drawn into working the mine by his own precocious fa 
by the chances of literary introduction, by the encoi 
ment of his father, by a certain success in hitting the 
of the time, and by the inspiration of first love. Hi 
cocious facility and his father’s encouragement of it 
been described in an earlier chapter. The chance 
opened the way into print for his youthful verses 
about in this way:—Through a cousin, who was a ch 
the house of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., he was intro 
to Thomas Pringle, the Scottish poet, at that time edi 
Friendship 8 Offering, a fashionable Annual publish 
the firm. Pringle was struck by the young Ruskin’s 
and printed some of his pieces in the Annual for 
issued in the preceding autumn. Pringle did the 
further favour and, "as a sacred Eleusinian initiatio 
Delphic pilgrimage,” took him one day to see th€ 
Rogers. The initiate, admitted to the Presence, bel 

^ Geshis of Aglaia, § 28. 

^ Modem Painters, vol. iii. ch. xii. § 6 n. 
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inopportune zeal for Turner and the Old Masters. He C] 
congratulated the great man with enthusiasm on the beauty 
of the engravings by which the Italy was illustrated; and 
when Pringle abruptly diverted the conversation, the boy 
allowed his eyes to wander frankly to the Titians on the 
crimson-silken walls. He was soon to know better, and 
his letters to the poet, of a few years later, show him an 
adept in the art of pleasant flattery. Pringle was succeeded 
in the editorship of Friendships Offering by William Henry 
Harrison. Of this worthy man, Ruskin wrote a memoir 
entitled '' My First Editor."' He was a clerk in an Insurance 
Office, and a city friend of Buskin's father. Though not 
an author himself, except in a very mild way, Harrison 
lived near the rose. As editor of Friendship s Off^ering and 
Registrar of the Royal Literary Fund he came across many 
distinguished men in whose reflected radiance he sunned 
himself with modest joy. He was a great admirer of 
Ruskin's talent, and during the years of his editorship of 
the annual (1837*“41) had a first call on all the young 
man's poems. Ruskin's connexion with Friendship s Off^er- 
ing continued after Harrison ceased to edit it; and his 
contributions were also sought for in other publications of 
the kind—such as The Amaranth, edited by T. K. Hervey, 
and The Keepsake and The Booh of Beauty, both edited by 
Lady Blessington. Indeed, no miscellany for the boudoir 
was considered complete without a copy of verses from 
R." of ''Christ Church, Oxford"; and the reviewers 
seldom failed to pick out his contributions for quotation 
and praise. It is a curiosity of criticism that papers which 
ignored or derided Modern Painters were enthusiastic 
over Ruskin’s early poems. The Times had no notice 
of the prose masterpiece, but found "real merit" in the 
Album verses. The Athenceum, which fell savagely upon 
Modern Painters, saw in the verses coinage "from the 
true mint." The Literary Gazette discovered in Ruskin the 
poet " all the force and spirit of a Byron "; and another 
literary journal of the day, the Torch, welcomed in him 
"a new fountain for the old poetic waters." The young 
Ruskin was, in short, one of the popular Album Poets of 





FIRST LOVE 


AP. his time. Ruskin’s father in a letter to Harrison (1839) 
mentioned another ''symptom of popularity’': "His lines 
'Remembrance' from Friendship’s Offering, 1837-8, I see 
in a cheap almanack this year, and his mother was surprised 
by the same in a Magazin des Modes taken up at a milliner’s." 
Some lines from this piece may be given as a sample of the 
kind of thing which won for Ruskin his first reputation :— 

“ I ought to be joyful; the jest and the song 
And the light tones of music resound through the throng ] 

But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 

For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice, 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy voice, 

And, gay though the crowd that’s around me may be, 

I am alone, AdMe, parted from thee.” 

Ruskin altered the eighth line to " I am alone, when 
I’m parted from thee," and made it a further condition of 
publication that the piece should not be signed or dated. 
" The gravity of the University would be shocked,’’ he said. 
The gentlemen-commoners, if any of them had chanced to 
light on the Offering, would certainly have wanted to know, 
who is She ? 


Ill 

By far the greater part of Ruskin’s poems written 
during his Oxford days were inspired directly or indirectly 
by " AdMe," one of the daughters of his father’s partner, 
M. Domecq. It was at Paris in 1833 that Ruskin first saw 
the five daughters of his father’s Spanish partner, then living 
in the Champs Elysees. The eldest, Diana, was on the eve 
of her marriage to one of Napoleon’s officers, Count Maison. 
The four others, much younger, were home for the holidays, 
and the vision of them—for they were the first well-bred 
and well-dressed girls he had ever spoken to—sealed itself 
in him. Three years later, Mr. Domecq came with the 
four unmarried girls on a visit to Herne Hill: "a most 
curious galaxy, or southern cross, of unconoeived stars, 
floating on a sudden into my obscure firmament of London 
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suburb.” Adiile Clothilde, the eldest of the four, was a 01 
graceful blonde of fifteen. Four days, at the most, it took 
to reduce him to ashes, but “ the Mercredi des cendres lasted 
four years.” Ruskin describes his courtship with ruthless 
raillery. His method was not at all that of forgoing his 
proper dowry, in order once and for one only to find his 
love a sufficient language; on the contrary, he made dis¬ 
play of his talents in their habitual fields. Accordingly, 
having “ on any blessed occasion of tete-k-tete endeavoured 
to entertain his Spanish-born, Paris-bred, and Catholic- 
hearted mistress with his own views upon the subjects of 
the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Waterloo, and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation,” he proceeded to write a 
story of a bold and desperate lover, the “ Bandit Leoni ” and 
the Maiden Giuletta. This was printed in Friendship’s 
Offering, and Adklo “laughed over it in rippling ecstasies 
of derision.” Ho next sat down under the mulberry tree 
in the back garden “in a state of majestic imbecility to 
write a tragedy on a Venetian subject in which the sorrows 
of his soul wore to bo enshrined in immortal verse.” This 
piece entitled Miwcolitbi was deemed by Ruskin the best 
of his despairing poems ; it shows greater power than many 
of the others, and power in a different direction. It cannot 
be said, indeed, to disclose any skill in dramatic construc¬ 
tion; but the characters are well distinguished, and they 
display themselves in animated and appropriate dialogue. 
There are passages also which show that Ruskin could catch 
Shakespeare’s style as cleverly as in other pieces he caught 
Scott’s and Byron’s and Shelley’s. His prose was always 
original; his verso, always reminiscent. But the tragedy 
was given up, “ because, when I had described a gondola, a 
bravo, the heroine Bianca, and moonlight on the Grand 
Canal, I fouird I had not much more to say.” In 1838 
Ruskin was thrown into the company of another young lady, 
Miss Charlotte Withers, “ not pretty, but quite pleasant to 
see, especially if her eyes were looking your way, and her 
mind with them.” Perhaps he was not averse from, showing 
to his lady-love in imagination that she was not the only 
girl in the world; and Charlotte was more sympathetic. 
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Ruskin’s method had not been wholly unsuccessful in hlxxB 
case, and she carried off, with confidential pride, an 
which he wrote for her, by way of sequel to a discussion 
between them, ‘'On the Relative Dignity of the Studies of 
Painting and Music and the Advantages to be Derivoci 
from their Pursuit.” This piece is of no interest ia hlao 
development of Ruskin^s mind. He was arguing for victory ; 
Miss Withers had taken the side of music; and Ruskirx w£xs 
determined to let the painters have the best of it. In the 
serious thought which he devoted throughout life to the 
subject of music, he insisted always on its intelleotxra.1 
appeal; in this youthful essay he marks it down for efxr-' 
tickling sensualism. Miss Withers stayed at Herne BLill 
a few days only, was not invited again, and shortly a.ftox*- 
wards was married by her parents to a well-to-do Newcctstlo 
trader. In the autumn of the same year Mr. Domooq 
brought his daughters again to England, to finish their 
schooling at a convent near Chelmsford. Ruskin’s mother 
took him down with her on a visit, when the young laddies 
were allowed to chat with him in the parlour, and it was 
arranged that they should spend their holidays at IH^icxxo 
Hill. The mother must have dismissed the idea of her 
Puritan-bred son actually marrying a Spanish Catholio as 
unthinkable; the fathers on each side would have soon 
conveniences in such a finale, and Ruskin’s father had indLxil- 
gent memories of his own youth. To the young lover there 
was solace in the thought “ that she was really in England, 
really over there, and that she was shut up in a con-vont 
and couldn’t be seen by anybody, or spoken to, bnt l>y 
nuns; and that perhaps she wouldn’t quite like it, and 
would like to come to Herne Hill again, and bear with xx\o 
a little.” She came and stayed some weeks; he was as 
devoted, but she as lightly laughing, as before. The fidelity 
of Mr. Traddles with the conversational abilities of Mr. Xoots 
were no recommendation, even though supplemented hy 
poetical offerings, in the eyes of the sparkling Ad^le. 
returned to Paris, and a year later negotiations were entered 
upon for her marriage to Baron Duquesne, a rich and hand¬ 
some Frenchman. 
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The less satisfied the lover was with himself in real life, OE 
the more he sought to invest his feelings with worthy utter- ^ 
ance in verse. The whole story of his love may thus be 
traced in the Poems; in the passionate yearning of the 
earlier lines, and, when the final disappointment came, in 
the bitterness of memory and its pang. After the first visit 
of Adele and her sisters to Herne Hill, Rusldn celebrates her 
"'glory’" and her "grace,” and lingers over her “last smile.” 

She departs; he sends her “Good-night” across the sea. 
Her name is named in company; he falters for a moment, 
but, in lines of real dignity and compression, nerves himself 
to be firm. Among many Verses to Ad^le in absence, during 
1837 and 1838, are "The Mirror,” “Nature TJntenanted,” 
and Remembrance.” In 1838 Ad^le and her sisters spent 
the Christmas holidays at Herne Hill; the song, “ Though 
thou hast not a feeling for one Who is torn by too many 
for thee,” sufficiently tells the story. Other pieces of the 
same date and motive are “Memory,” “The Name,” and 
“ Fragment from a Meteorological Journal.” The fact of 
Adele’s betrothal was for a time kept from Ruskin's know¬ 
ledge by his parents, who feared that the disappointment 
would interfere with his studies at Oxford. The verses, “ To 
Adele,” written in the first half of 1839, are not yet without 
all hope. At about this time Ruskin’s parents, distressed 
at his discomfortable state of mind about Ad Me, threw him 
into the society of a daughter of a City merchant, Mr. 
Warden. But Miss Wardell’s charms did not appeal to him, 
and she died soon afterwards. Meanwhile, at Christmas 
1839, AdMe and her sisters were again at Herne Hill. It 
is not clear whether Ruskin at this time knew the truth or 
not. The negotiations for the marriage continued, and it 
took place in March 1840. The long poem, "Farewell,” is 
dated as if on the eve of their last meeting and parting. 
This piece was, as we learn from the correspondence 
between Ruskin's father and W. H. Harrison, a particular 
“ pet ” with its author. He took unusual pains with it, 
polishing it and polishing again. 

Another series of Ruskin’s Poems—the pieces on themes 
taken from Herodotus—were in some cases written as a relief 
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HERODOTEAN POEMS 


4P. from the sorrows of unrequited love, but partly also in 
connexion with his studies at Oxford. I wrote ' The Tears 
of Psammenitus,' ” he told a College friend, '' and five or six 
other pieces, as illustrations of Herodotus, partly because 
I thought there was a great deal of the picturesque lying 
neglected in this historian, and partly to fix the history in 
my mind while I read it/' The Scythian Grave,'' The 
Scythian Banquet Song,”‘'The Scythian Guest," ‘'Aristodemus 
at Platsea,” “ The Last Song of Arion," and The Recreant" 
were all thus founded on Herodotus. Schlegel, before 
Ruskin’s time, in his'' Arion," and Matthew Arnold, after him, 
in '' Mycerinus," went to the same source. Ruskin's pieces 
are spirited, but imitative. His father complained that they 
savoured too strongly of the shambles"; and in most of them 
there is a note of gruesome realism in marked contrast to 
Ruskin's habitual theory and practice in art. The morbid 
strain in them came from the depth of his wounded passion. 
In his diary at Naples (March 12, 1841), in a reference to 
Adele’s marriage, he recalls that evening in Christ Church 
when I first knew of it, and went staggering along down the 
dark passage through the howling wind to Child's room, and 
sat there with him working through interminable problems." 
In the composition of the Herodotean poems, Ruskin found 
a further distraction. His friend, Clayton, had been critical 
of “ Psammenitus," and he replied thatthe thing was written 
in two hours as a relief from strong and painful excitement." 
This was the news of Adele's marriage, and the emotional 
strain doubtless was a cause contributory to his breakdown 
at Oxford. 


IV 

The poems of Nature, which Ruskin continued to write 
occasionally until 1845, were more in his proper vein. Close 
observation may be discerned in his earliest verses, and 
a greater intensity of feeling gives to the later pieces a 
corresponding intensity of expression. The ‘'unrestrained 
facility," noted by Ruskin's father as his son's besetting sin 
in versification, often gives place in the later pieces to 
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concentration. Yet even so there is more of rhetorical OE 
effort than of natural magic; as in the opening lines of ‘'The ^ 
Alps seen from Marengo (1844)'':— 

The glory of a cloud—without its wane; 

The stillness of the earth—but not its gloom ; 

The loveliness of life—without its pain; 

The peace—but not the hunger—of the tomb! ” 

An eminent critic, in discussing the “ truth and beauty ” of 
an Alpine description in Modern Painters, has only one 
objection to suggest: "that Mr. Ruskin is there trying to 
make prose do more than it can perfectly do; that what he 
is there attempting he will never, except in poetry, be able 
to accomplish to his own entire satisfaction.” ^ The actual 
process of Ruskin's experiments was the reverse. He sought 
to accomplish in prose what he found that he could not to 
his satisfaction express in verse. " I perceived finally," he 
wrote of his travels in 1845, " that I could express nothing 
I had to say, rightly, in that manner; and the peace of mind 
which returns to me as the principal character of this 
journey was perhaps, in part, the result of this extremely 
wholesome conclusion." 

Why was Ruskin not a poet? Many pages have been 
written by ingenious pens on the question in a more general 
form—on the incompatibility between poetry and prose- 
poetry—and I have read disquisitions also on the particular 
case of Ruskin; but I have never felt that these discussions 
carry us very far. "No writer of florid prose,” says Landor, 

" ever was more than a secondary poet.” Plato had failed in 
poetry, before he turned to imaginative prose; and Carlyle's 
verse was always wooden. "Poetry,” continues Landor, "in 
her high estate is delighted with exuberant abundance, but 
imposes on her worshipper a severity of selection.” And 
certainly Ruskin's mind was often too discursive to take 
kindly to the restraints of poetic form. Yet he was a writer 
of stately as well as of florid prose; and some writers of 
stately prose have been among the greatest of poets. Ruskin 
had to the full the poet’s vision and the poet's sensibility; 

^ Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism, 
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hci hail, toc», fatnlity. aiitl m tkm mmm of rliyiliiiiio cmdfiKHk 
Bui till* jHH’tH gift i»f ouitstrtiiUivi* iiiii! iht^ iiiagic 

uf wvfv iliJiiird in ItiiiL It has Inn^n 

siiittJos! tH I I hat flu* iiiiulvlioiil turn of Ilia iiiiiitl, luitl ilu* 
Hul»-liuuinroim Htniiii of irt»ny in liia tlHita 4 hE wvm iiuuiu- 
.sisti'Ul with poriirul I’Xprrs.sioit ; but llyroii miia iiiitilyiuial 
and inaiii*. If liiin liriii niiiib again, that ho liiit} nti 

of lift^ w!it?ii ho wroto lim vitsoh; hut this oxpliiim- 
iinn iH not wladly iithH|iiiiti\ for liiiHkiitH rx|H*rii’iita^ uf love 
hml hron rrnl and dtH^jHiioiigh. Sindi dlmnimumH svimi only 
in bring im hark to wluii is wriitiui in llio Hook : ilnuaj arii 
flivorKitioH of gifts/' and “ tin* wind hlnwnlli wlinrn it IbiiUh/' 

'riiii of tho poolin iinpiilan iii Iliiskiin iiiid his 

riioognitiiiii iliiit lii» iriin intHliiiiii wiis proso. worn a gritivoiis 
cli«iippfHniiiionl til Ids futliiir, Chi ilio toiir «f iH'lh Im luicl 
itiiii hiiiiiii «niiin pinuoK. Ilia fiitli«u**a Viirdint wm Hiivurij 
(Jiiiin 2G):™ 

I iiitu t4i apniik liiitlu ili«ip|«ni4tf*4 in tlit» hwt Hiiiw atut' 

haiiW| ttiitl yciii mso hy oiirlfmoil Itaiiinoii in nf itpilildli. 

The Heytliiiin Hung, wliirli }«»ii tliiiik litilu of, wim tliii 

greiitusi Ilf all your |iri«iiirtii»iia. All llio Ifpripliittmii 

pitieos niuiw nail puwor, find i* n|dri» «f iIip ilmdl iii fclturii. 

I iiiuini iicit.hiiig irriH'ini’iits hut iIp* fitivutir iiinl fury iiiul pag^imi 
of t4*uii poetry. . . . Ytnir pi wiry iii proftont liio« got- aiticmg jtiiir 
promt, and it may he widl t4i loiivo il till tlio iiiijMirlmil 

hit dtiito, whicdi I mil rort»ifi will tivifrih»w wiili |♦l>l4ry/* 

Euskiii rnpliotl from Biiriiui {duly HB: 

** I iitii not itirprisril iit liiiofs hidiig mi far itifuricir, littfc I 
do iioi think I liiiv© pciwisr* I l»¥# only l««t the exetfeiiig 
ciiniuiiiitiuirw, Tim life I lea<t m fw t43o rtuiifuiimldo mini rogiiliir, 
too luxuriciiw, nm lta.rfloiiitig. 1 «,itt iwitliing of liiiiiiati lif«\ Imt 
waiters^ tlogmiier», find lioggari^* I get iiil« ii« ^tifftr 

no incimviitiieiieo^i iiiiil am t4j iw Mpmhm iif 

iiioiipt ihiit firiMing from art# wliirli f rmiridvp t<i hit lim itlwlimiil 
in its iiatiirii to biH’omo procltirtive of imutiy^ iiitlitw tiiiiiiliiiMul 
with expiiriiincie of living piiiiiloii, 1 tlfUiT nmm him it tit pc^sililft 
for a piiricm who giite up at foiir^ gmi* l« li«l at tun^ imte wm 
when ho In hog Imuf wliwi he ii liiittgry, rlil of all iduiwi 
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of charity by giving money which he hasn’t earned, and of those 0 
of compassion by treating all distress more as picturesque than 
as real—I don’t see how it is at all possible for such a person 
to write good poetry. . . . Nevertheless I believe my mind has 
made great progress in many points since that poetical time. I 
perhaps could not—but I certainly would not, now write such 
things. I might write more tamely, but I think I should write 
better sense, and possibly if I were again under such morbid 
excitement, I might write as strongly, but with more manly 
meaning. I believe, however, the time for it has past.” 

There was excellent sense in this reply; and I have some¬ 
times thought that the best things about Ruskin’s poems 
are the letters which he wrote concerning them. The 
young Euskin ought from his upbringing to have been an 
insufferable prig, but he was blessed with a saving sense of 
humour. His letters about his poems, whether of expostula¬ 
tion with editors who cut them down, or of apology to friends 
who cut them up, or of deprecation to a fond father who 
doted on them, are all alike remarkable for fun and sense. 

He had sent to Harrison some verses entitled The Mirror,” 
beginning:— 

It saw, it knew tby loveliness, 

Tby burning lip, and glancing eye, 

Each lightning look, each silken tress 
Tby marble forebead braided by, 

Like an embodied music, twined 
About a brightly breathing mind.” 

We proceed with '‘breathing” and “glowing” and “faces” 
and “ graces,” and conclude with :— 

“ My thoughts are with that beauty blest, 

A breathing, burning, living vision,” 

and so forth, and so forth. The editor, in submitting the 
proof, thought that there was too much burning and suggested 
emendations. The poet thus replied :— 

{To W. H. ITabrisox.) Oxford, April 8, 1837. . . . Bv/rn- 
ing lip. You put my ‘burnings’ in such formidable^juxtaposition 
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tliiit 1 iH'gin think ihpm in gained |irohfilnlity cif iiij mating the 
'ritiunes an ftrt\ nltlnnigh I iiiii fifniiil tlii^ ginirml opiiiitni 

wtmhl l»n that thnre Wii?4 * Iniriiiiig iin^twnl nf lumuty.' I iim iifraitlj 
Iu)Wtn’ei\ thnt in thi?i lirnt we iiiitMi |i|ii/.i* iiwjiy. iici«y 

litu! ruhy am wniunvlifit the wersti fttr the weiir : tlnn lire hwttieM 
Wiiik, iinil nnly hitiiply rt4tiiii\ witlwnit nxiirri-iiiitiii. The iihm that 
I ^\i?ih it) rniivey by Mnirniiig* h flint af n lip uhirh when it 
npiniH In like the n|ieiiing t»f % viimmm rlowi whim ilw wi^nt, in 
nm.Ht gliiricitiw, wifli the iiinl tlie i^xpi leiHitiii tliniliiiig iihont 

it, rtinl frnni it, like tlie whft*t lightiiiiig when it gleintui 
liiid hrighiimi, kiinlling itH nrrimti^ inti* n t|uivpriijg , , , 

Kimlling in the niily witr*! uliirh runlil ht» lUileTittilrih iiiitl that 
Ih n wni t»f n want, w'liirh I iln fint think yem 

%vili cinmitltn’ pri'fenihli- tn ilw arigimil thni if wa mn 

get rid «f ttiir inferior riinflngrii!iaii tn thi^ litiil liliiiim. . 

Ainl imw far fiuiiie ’ vif^iniiiir) liisefi * iitt|i|itif4|i^ in ilm ftPiinnil 
erf the IfWi vniw we were in kimrk dtiwii the lint hipI hrmitlt wiMi 
an * evnrlfi«ting * hy way nf « * tnniwimr} ‘ irliirf, t#i, h4. in# we# 
what epiihey am wr apply In vtmmn lu : thrr«» are i4W#it 

viHh»ii8| like a hahya imtiripfititui trf migiirnd hrwiil lynl hiiltitr, 
nr u Hfhiiul hny p ehitiniitimi «rf the pr<4iiihlr iinigiiilinln irf ftiiurt 
plnnt enkm; time iin^ vifiiniifi, like tlienii uf ilip jnimg 

gnntlniiiim, uftvr rereiving « diwagienihle pinrp nf pi*i III 

liiH ilexiin' nr Hiiiifiler nptir, Hinre mr pnr|i|t|iiitl viiirtsiK, likif 
n cniriiin*i4 trf n iiiilrn; fiiigrlindly nii*^ %if4tiSi»s like a ynimg, 
titiil gnlileii vihiinm ltk«^ lUi tdih Iaw*ynr4 nf n iiligiiinn rliniit; 
iwyiteritmw vi«iniiii, like ii pig'p «rf the iiitinl; iiwfiil vitthnin, tikii 
thii firwi glaiinn erf a jmetT iiiiiiiiiPtihpt-—4iiit innitf trf llitiftfi #|ittlitl« 
will apply to tlnn «irt trf visimi, . , 

Agiiiimt a plna fcir tliu rti«t4>riilitiii t»f pagrw niiil pitgip nf tliii 
** BaiidiFw*' piinKiiiin tim tiflitnr liiiii tumti iiiliiiiiiiiil ; mi tliii 
npillitrfH ill tli« Hliortmr pitmin lin mim iiiiirn yirltliiip', ** Tim 
Mirrnr*' wan Infi tn lirimtliis iiiicl liiirii-"iii tlip liiitifFi 
(imiitmt nf iliis pmrf, and in llin fiirilinr ripplitiK^ iiiirri- 
iiunit, it IH tt» Un fwirntl, nf liii liuly-hivii* Iliti with 

riif(anl in thn {rfticas niwhriiMJt! Iii« iiioiit pii»itir»l« 

foolinga, iho pewt was alilii to perctiivti tltii liuiiitirtmi skli 
of tliiiigi. Tim ** Faroweill/* mufiliotiiiti iiliotii fp. ilS|i ii i 
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long poem, and Ruskin wrote to the editor (March 22, OH 
May 9, 1840)^ 

rather think, on looking over the long dream-poem, that 
we must cut it into two, for in the first or second stanza I inform 
the young lady that on the whole it is my opinion she had much 
better ‘ Let silence guard, with calm control. The grief my words 
were weak to tell,’ and hers ‘unable to console’; after which 
expression of opinion, I proceed to indulge her with a treatise 
on oneirology some 250 heroics long.” 

“ I can’t tell what to call the long thing. If it is to be a 
Farewell, it is a deuced lucky thing there’s no omnibus waiting.” 

Ruskin was doubtless chary of showing his poems to his 
Christ Church companions. Bob Grimston, for instance, 
would not have had much sympathetic indulgence for 
despairing Bandits, breathing Mirrors, or agonised F brewells. 
Even Acland found the recitation of them a little tedious. 
And in later years Ruskin had no weakness whatever for 
his poems, and would admit no indulgence to be shown 
to them by others.^ In 1861 Mrs. Penny, a popular 
writer of the day, and a daughter of Ruskin's College 
tutor, Mr. Brown, had quoted in her novel The Romance 
of a DvM Life, as very beautiful, Ruskin’s lines on “The 
Hills of Carrara.” They are among his better pieces, and 
have found their way into some anthologies; but here is 
Raskin’s criticism, illustrated by references to poems which 
every reader will recognise, such as Shelley’s translation of 
the Hymn to Mercury, Hood’s Death Bed, and Malherbe’s 
Consolation k M. du Perier:— 

(To his Father,) “Lucerne, 2nd Nov. 186L—I shall have 
pleasure in. seeing the ‘ Romance of a dull life ’—but not if there 
are more of my verses in it. These are melodious enough—but 
alas, they are but nonsense, written in the loosest and 'most 


^ Collectors who possess the 1849, may question this statement, 

reprint of Leoni, purporting to But these reprints and “ prefaces ” 

have a preface by Ruskin dated were not Ruskiii’s, but literary 

1868, or the reprint of The Scythian “ fakes ” : see Library Edition, 

'Guesty similarly prefaced and dated voL i. p. 288, vol. ii. p. 102 n. 
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that I begia to think tlK'ro u soiiif^ prolmhility cif my intti: 
Thamoa <m t\vi\ nltluwgh I am iifmicl tlin mom gtniiata 
wtnihl ba that ihw«^ was Oniriiing iiiHitmtl of bimiitv.* I iiiii 
howovor, that in thin liwi iimtanco wo !nu«t bhiw^ awiiy. 
and ruby avo iiouunvbn.t tho worno for tho wi*ar; tlit*y ftro I 
wt»ak| ajul only f^iuiply eoknir, witliout oxproHtiioii. 11io id« 
.I wish to ronvoy by Ouiriiiiig* i« that of a li|» whirb w 
opi'UM m Hko tlio opoiiing of a criiiiHon rhnut %vlirn tho % 
lutwi glorious, with tho .hiuiIok iupI t!io oxprossion llioihtiig 
it, and frcun it, liko tlir nhoot liglitniiig wliiui it gloiiins 
and lirighiosi, kiiulliiig it« iircoiits a quivoriiig iiiindt 
Kiiulling ia tho only won! witirh rould bo stib?iiit4il4Hl, fiii^ 
in ii spindle-shunkod sort of a wt»rd, wliirli I tio not iliii 
%fill otawidor profrriibh* to tlio origiiifit ojiitliiii, iliat in, if ' 
got rhl of iUir inforior CiUifliigrjiiion in tbo lii«t » , , 

And ii(»w for wuiio linos' tii tlin 

of tho last viir«o wo woro t4» kiiorli tlowui tlio flri^ iiinl brtmt 
liu Oworkftting' by way of ii * tiUii|t4»riir} ' r«4iof, oi\ lot 
what opithoiii mii Wi’ apply to viKioim In gmmnl : Ilirro an 
vlsituin, liko a lmhy*H iiiitiripiiisoit of niigiirod hroiiit and 
or a mthnol bnyV ostiiiiiitioii uf tho probiiblo iiiagiiiliulo nf 
plum rakos; thoro ato «ut4y liko iIiuhp of llio mum 

giintloinan, iiftor nvoiviiig n diMigroriibh’ pioro of porfiiifii 
hi« dfixtt'r or «iiist4T optir. iiso porpoltial viiio] 

n cniratoV of a inifro; iitigidintlly rmo viidmis, liko a 
and gcildtui visiniiH !ik*^ iiit fdil, biwyori* of n litigtoiw 
mystarinui vkimw, llk«' ii pig*» of tlm iniml ; awfitl vwt» 
thii flrat gliitirn tif a {WPtV itiiiiiiifirrlpW-litit iwiin^ of llittui i 
will apply tci tlii» iort cif viniotn , . 

Agaiimi a pkui f«r tlitj of pngofi niitl piigcw 

“ llancliFa” piiwinin tiie etiilur liinl Iwii iitiniiiiiiit; 
cipiihotB in thci Khcirinr phtio. li« w‘it» iiiiirn yioltiiii|*. 
Miirrnr^’ wan k€i tt> lirimtliii atiil liiirii — t4i litn 
noiiUmt cif iliii poel* iititl in ilio fiirilior rippling 
mciiit, ii m to ho fonrtid, of liii Indy-ltivit. Iliil em 
rogard tti tlia pioCMis wliltdi unsltriiiutl liii* iitoil pm 
fetlmga, tho pmi wm iiIjIh to |i©rc©ifii tliti timtiiirii 
of tliiap* Tlio **F&r©woll” itwiiiiioiitil »k>fci (p* tl 
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long poem, and Ruskin wrote to tke editor (March 22, OH. 
May 9, 1840)^ 

‘‘I rather think, on looking over the long dream-poem, that 
we must cut it into two, for in the first or second stanza I inform 
the young lady that on the whole it is my opinion she had much 
better ‘ Let silence guard, with calm control, The grief my words 
were weak to tell,’ and hers ‘ unable to console ’; after which 
expression of opinion, I proceed to indulge her with a treatise 
on oneirology some 250 heroics long.” 

‘‘I can’t tell what to call the long thing. If it is to be a 
Farewell, it is a deuced lucky thing there’s no omnibus waiting.” 

Euskin was doubtless chary of showing his poems to his 
Christ Church companions. Bob Grimston, for instance, 
would not have had much sympathetic indulgence for 
despairing Bandits, breathing Mirrors, or agonised Farewells. 
Even Acland found the recitation of them a little tedious. 

And in later years Ruskin had no weakness whatever for 
his poems, and would admit no indulgence to be shown 
to them by others.^ In 1861 Mrs. Penny, a popular 
writer of the day, and a daughter of Ruskin s College 
tutor, Mr. Brown, had quoted in her novel The Romance 
of a Dull Life, as very beautiful, Ruskin's lines on “The 
Hills of Carrara.” They are among his better pieces, and 
have found their way into some anthologies; but here is 
Raskin’s criticism, illustrated by references to poems which 
every reader will recognise, such as Shelley’s translation of 
the Hymn to Mercury, Hood’s Death Bed, and Malherbe’s 
Consolation k M. du Perier:— 

{To Ms Father.) “Lucerne, ^nd Nov. 1861.—I shall have 
pleasure in seeing the ‘ Romance of a dull life ’—but not if there 
are more of my verses in it. These are melodious enough—but 
alas, they are but nonsense, written in the loosest and ^most 


^ Collectors who possess the 1849, may question this statement, 

reprint of Leoni, purporting to But these reprints and “ prefaces ” 

have a preface by Ruskin dated were not Ruskia’s, but literary 

1868, or the reprint of The Scythian “ fakes ” : see Library Edition, 

Guest,, similarly prefaced and dated voL i. p. 288, vol. ii. p. 102 n. 
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iimccmmti Mrtgliili. A Mmml mul ck» eTd%M»m of tli©ir 
b© as follows, 

1. *Tli© citnicihaiit fttningth, Of tlioitglite Uwf ki»|>, mm 
thoy ftiiil/ 

If ft tlirob ii fol^ its itroiig III oaiiiioi bn * ittiunlifiiil ^; il 
it miniot be a By tlioy il< 

writer mmii Hlicaigbte tbiiy kiw|i tliiiikiiig «r Hlttnigli 
keep to thiittiiiilvoi * f Itt oiilter oiwtti the phrii 

ungrtioeful m tliii cciiilrart«l tain i« olwoiire, 

'i. * May iietitl iin iftiwtn/ «»tn. 

k tltilciili to Heti liow atijiliiitg ctmi Im* iitiswom 

iio^liiiig lia« Imm mkh 

3. * Miliki til 

** HJouclifiitt wtronglb ^ m ii«i iwiiiilly * iiiwniiliwl/ Yt«t 
Hiriioal a lion/ In tliti iisti «>f objw'li wliitili win Iw iii 
liiicli ns iloowiiifiiito cir obi wine, m iml tii# iiiitriiiiieii 

to he 

4, *wtiwi is»y »ltr tli«f ilfeiit mm' 

** Wiivti ilo not ilir llie »«»•* Tlity are a rofiiili of I 

iHiiiig Htirriiib 

fl, ^ llpiiriiOi tliii l«w a|i|M*»i . , , Of w$iitl« liiifpil/ uto, 

** Tliiii woiibl liiive bnen riitlior ii jiriitty iifiage if, lit tin 
of ttio pm* 44 iiig five litiiWi lilt* writor IiipI iiiit forgoltosi i 
Win tolkittg lilaiiii, Tbe riKu t4 wnvei tn ut Iti 

of wind III II diiiMirp itiiglil prpilily ilBwIiiiln liii* eiiiil 
oaiotloii for wliiidt titico Wipi nii vkibb* lini II raiiii! 

tmto tlie Abucairw of eiiitiiinii for wliirli a I'litiie in piffat 
©xial. 

A * Wllbla llt« wliicliiif •btll « . . *i ilni toinfli il w 

** Blitlk tiidi for itiwiitml jitir|»iii# wmm mf iwii kitsila. 
ibilk wire not bill iitiiwn tlk« Irtiitt|i»l4, iiii 

Iciiicl wtd liiiifrs^bl# iioi*#*, for ^m%m ml wliitli* isid 
ottii could b# MiiWimlil# bill Itit |iiirfiiriii«in Tli# ^litll 
(ofi m^m n^aratoly, llit «lritigi of wltkli| were * totinli^i 
imm w«rt origiaally totoia# iWi«i »iiil tiiii it« * wi 
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he writer’s fancy appears to be as much at fault as his informa- 01 
.on, for we are much mistaken if the whole passage is not merely ^ 
blundering reminiscence of two others, one of which he has not 
nderstood, and the other he has never appreciated—namely, 
helley’s beautiful ‘Up from beneath his hand a tumult went’ 
f Mercury playing the first tortoise-shell lyre; and Wordsworth’s 
xquisitely accurate— 

‘ Applying to his ear, 

The Convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell.’.; 

should not at the time have liked this criticism to appear in the 

but it would have done me ‘ yeoman’s service ’ if it had. 

“ You may nearly always know in a moment whether poetry is 
ood and true, by writing it in prose form. If it then reads like 
brong and sensible or tender and finished prose, and is perfectly 
Lmple, it is good :— 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gone ? of two such lessons, why forget the nobler and the manlier 
one ? 

But, when the dawn came, dim, and sad, and chill with early 
showers, her quiet eyelids closed. She had another morn than ours. 

Mais elle 6tait du monde, oh les plus belles choses Ont le pire 
destin; Et, rose, elle a v6cu ce que vivent les roses, L’espace d’un 
matin. 

“ In some cases reversion is admissible—or even desirable—but 
fc is always a fault if it will not read as a vigorous prose form also, 
.ntense simplicity is the first characteristic of the greatest poetry. 

! wish I could let you hear the melodious simplicity of the Greek 
epitaph on the Slave, Zosima :— 

‘ Zosima, while she lived, was a slave in her body only, 

Now, she has gained freedom for that, also.\ 

3r this, on Epictetus: — 

‘I was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple. 

Penniless, and Beloved of the Gods. ’ 

Mr. Harrison, who treasured his publication of Ruskin's 
Doems as the eagle’s feather of his editorship, wrote piously 
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SELF-CRITICISM 


P. to ask what was the classical source of inspiration ’’ for a 
passage in The Last Song of Arion ’’:— 

Farewell! but do not grieve: thy pain 
Would seek me where I sleep ; 

Thy tears would pierce, like rushing rain, 

The stillness of the deep.” 

Ruskin replied with this piece of general criticism:— 

{To W. H. Hakrison.) ‘^Denmark Hill, Monday, —I was 
quite horror-struck when, on reading over the note you so kindly 
left me, I discovered that it referred not to ‘ Orion/ the Epic [loy 
Horne], as I thought, but to a piece of nonsense of which I was 
not vain when I wrote it, and am now most heartily ashamed. 

“I recollect showing it in a beseeching way to Henry Acland, 
who, after reading it 'patiently (all honour to his friendship i ) 
all through, said, with a quiet, annihilating smile, ‘ My dear R., 
mightnT Arion have done something more than lament over His 

country and his mistress ? ’ The fact is, that every thought in it- 

and it hasnT many—is so irretrievably well known and well used, 
that I am as much surprised at any trouble being taken about 
their genealogy, as if I had been asked for a list of all the snuiff- 
stained fingers which a dirty Scotch one-pound note—coming to 
pieces in mine from sheer age—might possibly have mouldered 
through. Nevertheless, I can very honestly say, respecting these 
same dirty notes, that I found them in my own purse without 
knowing how they came there; and I believe their very common- 
placeness arises from their being the genuine and natural ex¬ 
pressions of true passion at any age of the world, rather than 
from their being borrowed by one writer from another. . , . 

“I was about to say, that when I spoke of the feeling in 
question being common to all ages of the world, it was not among 
all nations that I suppose it to have been so, but only among those 
with whom some traditions of the Patriarchal or Mosaic clis- 
pensations had distinctly remained, or in modern times among 
Christians. Almost all true ghost feeling is, I believe, Christian ; 
but the most pure and beautiful expression of this particular one 
that I recollect is in the Border ballad— 

^. The Bairnies grat; 

The Mither, though under the mools, heard thatJ 
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“ I conceive that nothing can beat the purity and precision 0 
ad intensity of this poetic diction. The bringing the unimportant 
ord to the end of the line when you are compelled to lay the 
ght emphasis upon it by the rhyme; the straightforward un- 
dorned simplicity of it; the quiet order of the natural words— 
ow superior to my turgid piece of cold, degrading, and unnatural 
imile: * Thy tears would pierce like rushing rain ’ — as if rain 
ver did pierce to a dead man’s ear, or as if tears were no more 
0 be counted of than protoxide of hydrogen, or as if a dying man 
j^ould have thought of the tears being like anything but them- 
elves, or as if a loving man would ever have compared his 
aistress’s tears to a thunder-shower. . . ^ 

The two old friends—Ruskin’s father and W. H. Harrison 
—mingled their regrets and contrived their consolations when 
he poet abandoned the role. I wish,” wrote the father to 
Tarrison (July 16, 1845),'' that his mother may not be right 
ifter all, and our son prove but a poet in prose.” The 
mother was right, and Ruskin’s choice was final. The father 
ietermined to console himself by raising a memorial to his 
hopes. "'I want,” he wrote to Harrison (March 8, 1847), 

'to get the best of all he has ever penned selected and 
printed in a good type, but not published; in fact, to be 
merely called ' Poems, etc., printed but not published by J. R.’ 
They are worth collecting for a family Record, and the 
sxpense would not be great, if I could get his own consent; 
but I believe I should have both him and his mama against the 
project.” Ruskin had not the heart to exercise an absolute 
veto, and three years later the project was carried out by his 
father and Harrison. The privately-printed volume is in its 
genuinely original form the rarest of Ruskiniana. Only 
fifty copies were printed, and of these several were subse¬ 
quently destroyed by Ruskin. The volume was, however, 
reprinted some years later in America, where it had a con¬ 
siderable sale; the reprint included, in addition to Ruskin’s 
own work, one spurious piece. Ruskin regretted the English 
collection, and was much vexed when he heard of his 
father giving copies away. "I am seriously annoyed,” he 
wrote to Dr. John Brown (Lucerne, Dec. 3, 1861), 'hy my 
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l(r> IlEWAUI) OF HIS EARLY WllFl 

father's wiuitng you thoao offoto and vilo vorsi 
i» whioh tlu) }f<iod whioh thoy do by huniiliation 
iaoil by tho imhoidthiuosa of tho disoouragouiout i 
which mnsio mo whonovor I aoo or htuir of thorn.” 

Ituakin, thou, ropoutud ttf his fake start wludi 
I wastod sovoral gotal years of my lifo,” iio saitl 
writing w!u*n I Imd iwlhing to say.” ‘ Yet it i 
WiWto, oithor. "Tbnjgh I sliall always think,’ 
olsuwhoro," ihoHo oarly yours might have boon b 
they had thoir rowani. A« Hmm jw I had anythii 
say, 1 WiM« ablo MuJliaionlly to say it." * Tho sLi: 
gave him wimuthing to .say. and tho ittipulso v 
upon him U» say it, will Im toUl in tho next chap 

* Fir if | 7. 

• Hmiiismh »/ Lili. EiL^ xxxiL p* 


CHAPTER V 


THE CALL 
(1840-1842) 

Thy lot or portion in life,” said the Oaliph Ali, ‘‘ is seeking 
after thee; therefore be at rest from seeking after it.”— 
Emerson. 

The illness which, ended Ruskin’s course at Oxford was 
destined to set him in the path which led to Modern Painters, 
He knew it not at the time; he was still to be dragged about 
in search of health, and to drift for a while somewhat aim¬ 
lessly, as it seemed, on the current of circumstance from 
day to day; he appeared to himself, on looking back, to 
have been, for a year or two yet,'' simply a little floppy and 
soppy tadpole,—little more than a stomach with a tail to 
it, flattening and wriggling itself up the crystal ripples and 
in the pure sands of the spring-head of youth.” '' But there 
were always good eyes in me,” he adds; and to those who 
keep their eyes and their hearts open, the Call comes in due 
season. An incident which occurred shortly after Ruskin 
went down from jOxford was prophetic. On June 22, 1840, 
he dined with Mr. Grifflth, the picture-dealer, at Norwood, 
and there for the first time met the man whom he was 
afterwards to call his Earthly Master. He records the 
occasion in his diary:— 

“Introduced to-day to the man who beyond all doubt is tbe 
greatest of the age; greatest in every faculty of the imagination, 
in every branch of scenic knowledge; at once the painter and 
poet of the day, J. M. W. Turner. Everybody had described 
him to me as coarse, boorish, unintellectual, vulgar. This I 
knew to be impossible. I found in him a somewhat eccentric, 
keen - mannered, matter - of - fact, English - minded — gentleman : 
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FIRST INTRODUCTION TO TURNI 
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good-natured evidently, bad-tempered evidently, hatit 
of all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a little selfish, highly intel 
powers of the mind not brought out with any deligl 
manifestation, or intention of display, but flashing out c 
in a word or a look.’' ^ 

Though Turner spoke kindly to Ruskin, he took no 
notice of him on this occasion; but personal knc 
the man was now added to admiration of the artist 


I 


Released from the pressure of work for the Schoc 
set himself to drawing and to quiet reading; but 
the bad symptoms returned, and the doctors or( 
abroad to winter in Italy. His father left the c 
and the party—father, mother, Ruskin, and Cous 
set out for a journey of ten months on the Contir 
travel in beautiful country gave healthy stimu 
artistic faculties. He took counsel before startin 
painter-friends, and received the usual conflict 
Harding said to me yesterday,’’ he wrote to Aclan< 
use a lead pencil, or a brush, when you are sketc 
nature; do everything in chalk. I never ma( 
coloured sketches in my life.’ De Wint said to r 
take anything up but your brush and moist colours, 
advised pencil—and Turner everything, and I 
his advice, for your material should vary with you 


^ According to Dean Kitchin 
(who had the story from Bishop 
Creighton), Ruskin had previously 
met Turner at Oxford. The “ story 
was told me/' wrote Creighton, 
“by old Ryman the printseller. 
He told me that Ruskin as an 
undergraduate would sometimes 
draw in his parlour from the prints. 
One day, while he was so engaged, 
Turner came into the shop on busi¬ 
ness. Ryman told him there was 
a young man drawing, and took 
him into the parlour. He looked 


over Ruskin’s shouldt 
‘ The young man draws 
That was the first mei 
two" {St George^ vo 
p. 29). Mr. Holman H 
same story, adding 
began the personal fx 
tween the two" (Pre- 
md the Pre-Ba'phaelite 
1905, vol. i. p. 323). 
like to accept the tale ; 
incredible that Ruskir 
have remembered and 
incident, if it had real 
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But tlie principal influence was that of David Roberts, whose 
sketches in Egypt and the Holy Land bad been exhibited 
in the spring of this year. They “ taught me,” says Ruskin, 

“ of absolute good, the use of the fine point instead of the 
blunt one; attention and indefatigable correctness of detail ; 
and the simplest means of expressing ordinary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
the heightening of the gradated lights by warm white.” His 
pencil was very busy throughout the tour. '' I have got a 
decent number of sketches,” he wrote to a College friend, 
“forty-seven large size, and thirty-four small.” Many of 
these have been exhibited; and the best of them show 
remarkable decision and delicacy in pencil-touch. One of 
them, of the Piazza S. Maria del Pianto, at Rome was 
lithographed a year or two later in The Amateur s Portfolio 
of Sketches, a collection issued by the firm of Colnaghi. In 
another (now at Oxford), of the Casa Contarini Easan at 
Venice, Ruskin took some pride because “Prout was so 
pleased with it that he borrowed it, and made from it 
the upright drawing of the palace with the rich balconies 
which now represent his work very widely as a chromo- 
lithotint.” 

Of the first part of the tour, account was dutifully 
rendered to his old tutor:— 

{To the Rev. Thomas Dale.) ‘‘Rome, Dec. 31, 1840. . . . We 
sauntered leisurely enougb through France, taking some six weeks 
from Calais to Rice, and passing over most of the characteristic 
portions of French landscape. . . . The ignorance of the lower 
classes seems about equal. everywhere; but in the north it is 
active, energetic, feeling and enthusiastic, in the south dull, 
degraded and slothful. La Yierge Roire, the presiding Deity of 
Chartres Cathedral, is a little black lady about three feet high. 
The devotion of the whole city to her is quite inexpressible; they 
are perpetually changing her petticoats, making her presents of 
pink pincushions, silk reticules, and tallow ‘ dips' by the 
hundredweight, with occasional silver or plated hearts in cases 
of especial ingratiation. ... The worshippers stagger dreamily 
into the church, generally lame or weak with some chronic disease. 


Cl 
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FIRST INTIlODIT^rfON TO TORNKIl 


R gocKRitafctirtMi oviclontly, iwiiliititlyj hatiiig humbug 

of all Horto, nhrowil, |>in'lia|*}< a liltio ?4i4fiH|i» Itigltly iiiii4ltiot4tal, tlm 
poworH of tho iiiiml tml brought tnii with any iu thoir 

maiufostaiiim, or intiuiiion of but llaHhing imi mn’iisionally 

iu a won! or a lcH»k.'* ^ 

Tfunigh Turiwr apoku kiiutly to RiiHkin, took ii«» parlir.tilar 
noticm of him on thin ocraHion; hut jHirhiUial knowbulgy tjf 
iho man waa mm atlthnl admiration id" tint arttHt. 
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Eciloiintfil from tlm priiMHuru «if work ft^r tlio SoIiociLh, Riwkin 
not* himHolf to tlrawing ami t-o t|iiiiii nmttiiig; hut prciKimily 
tho bad aymptoma roitiriiud, ami tho diioi<»r« t»rit«r«tl him 
abroad to wintor in Itidj. Ili« fiitlmr hdt llm oflian-diiak, 
and tlm party—fatlmr, moibiir, liiiiikiii am! thumin Miiry— 
iot out for a jmirnoy i>f itui liioiiiliH mi llio I'oiitiimiit. Ttm 
travol in laiiiutifnl iumiitry gavo !ii*idilty atiiniitiiM to tii» 
artiatio familtiiiK. Hu tot4 ooiiiiHid biddro slnrttiig with his 
paintor-friomLs, and rtandvotl ili<^ tiMiul ronfliiil of 
“ Hartlingsaid to mn ynHtorday/’ ho wnitn to Aolumk **' Mnvor 
usi^ a loati ponoil, or a brnhli. whon you iin^ »k«trliing from 
nature; dti ovi^ryilang in r/mM'. I novor iiiinh' iwtinty 
ooloiirtsd skiilohos in niy Ho Wiiii M*i*l t*» mo. * Nuviir 

tako anything up hut ymir lirtinh Hint iiiidsi roloiiri*,* llobrrli 
ad viand poiiutl—«aiid Tiirimr ovifryiliiiig, iind I chilli liikti 
hta iwlvioii, for your iiiaturial nhmilti vary wtlli jour mibjout,” 


* Amiortliiig to Ikmn Kimliiii 
(who hail iIhi itory froiii 
Urulghtoiih ibwkttt hiiil |»rii¥i«itiily 
iiHit Ihirnur at tlxfur*!. *t*»ry 

Wfi» tolU liiii/* wriit4> ilriiigliiiuu 
by old llymtiii tliu |iriiiiiiidl«r. 
Hu told mil that Itiwkiii ai* »ii 
tinihirgmdiwUi wotild 
draw iu ld» jwirloiir from ilio 
Oiitiilayi whilu Im wi« •« «tigii,giMl, 
Turutir cmrii# iiiio thu «tto|i tm biwi* 
mm* liyitmii ttdd him ilitiru wiu 
» yciiiag mail tlmwltig, liiid tiM*k 
hlitt into tlm pirbar. liti 


«l‘«r ICtl«kiii'a »ii*itili|of, iiipI 

* ‘llitiyoiiii^c umu tiniw# tpry sii«4y.* 
aiiiit mm tlw lii»l tif tliii 

two'* |>f, It ^ IIMIti 

|», Ml. IfoliiiftM lliifil tpliitlw 

miMllP iiddliii; lll*l 'Hlllli 

Imgmi till* ff ttti- 

tWwifi lliil I Wo" I t>i f - 

mill fli# RfI.Vwllif/flifWill, 

VS'ih v«|. I, |i, 323 ), tliiii Wolilil 

llki» i«» iiiw|it liiii l*|ii ; but It iiwilfll 
iiioretliWw tint mliiitild not 

l»vti «ani rtitminiwl thi 

iimitltiiit, if li liml n«liy 
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But tRe principal influence was tRat of David RoRerts, wRose 01 
sketcRes in Egypt and tRe Holy Band Rad been exRibited 
in tRe spring of tRis year. They “ taught me,” says Ruskin, 

“ of absolute good, the use of the fine point instead of the 
blunt one; attention and indefatigable correctness of detail; 
and the simplest means of expressing ordinary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
the heightening of the gradated lights by warm white.” His 
pencil was very busy throughout the tour. “ I have got a 
decent number of sketches,” he wrote to a College friend, 
“forty-seven large size, and thirty-four small.” Many of 
these have been exhibited; and the best of them show 
remarkable decision and delicacy in pencil-touch. One of 
them, of the Piazza S. Maria del Pianto, at Romo was 
lithographed a year or two later in TJte Amateur’s Portfolio 
of Sketches, a collection issued by the firm of Colnaghi. In 
another (now at Oxford), of the Casa Contarini Easan at 
Venice, Ruskin took some pride because “Prout was so 
pleased with it that he borrowed it, and made from it 
the upright drawing of the palace with the rich balconies 
which now represent his work very widely as a chromo- 
lithotint.” 

Of the first part of the tour, account was dutifully 
rendered to his old tutor:— 

(To the Rbv. Thomas Dale.) “Rome, Dec. 31, 1840. . . . We 
sauntered leisurely enough through France, taking some six weeks 
from Calais to Nice, and passing over most of the characteristic 
portions of French landscape. . . . The ignorance of the lower 
classes seems about equal everywhere; but in the north it is 
active, energetic, feeling and enthusiastic, in the south dull, 
degraded and slothful. La Vierge Noire, the presiding Deity of 
Chartres Cathedral, is a little black lady about three feet high. 
The devotion of the whole city to her is quite inexpressible; they 
are perpetually changing her petticoats, making her presents of 
pink pincushions, silk reticules, and tallow ‘ dips ’ by the 
hundredweight, with occasional silver or plated hearts in cases 
of especial ingratiation. ... The worshippers stagger dreamily 
into the church, generally lame or weak with some chronic disease. 
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mutter t4unr prayt^rs in tlui mi)w «if pnri^mptorj habit, 

mnnuln^ly wiiluait a tkiKirn, ntul ri«o, Hiiemingly without 

a ho|nn . * 

and .st^ furtiu with othrr ntiiuirkM on hcuiightud landn. 
pIouHinf^ to tliu cmr cd’ Mr, Daln, mitt in accord wit It Uitskirds 
own IbolingH at ilio iiiiio, Yrt Inn htiiirt whh opmi to nnn^ii 
itailudic. iinproHHhmH, Ho and hb father vIhiUhI tho ctmvonl 
of St. Michmd, tin tiai KUininit of ilni iHolnUal peak of lava 
at. L(^ Ptiy, Tho oticmrfnl minplicilj, the happv nincority. of 
tlio SiSrr with wlitnn they dbeourHod on tho dividing pointn 
of doctrino hotwoon (hiilndicm and ProioHtiinlK ntayud in 
hiH inoinory and boro fruit in tiling. Carrara groatiy inn 
pniHKtitl him, ns iippcarB front a kilter to a fric^ntl:*— 

{T(i ihi^ Iiiv» R lh#itYT0N.).Intagino ft range of noble mouio 

iain« from fitlOO to TfllHI foot high^ tariuinii,fcing in jagged iopI 
jtiacaiofiBiWa mi whoso liaaoa, fourtoon ndliiH off, you imn Juit 

tliwanai two little whit-o cdiipi^, aa if a oiuinon bull had gimoil tins 
hilb, ThcHiS m ymt got iitiiiror, iitrrcmso In ii|iparoiit till, 

afitir a walk over an idd lloiufin roinl paviHl with iiinrlilo, ynii 
arrivo at tho hm*o«b whirh yon find to bit a group of Hovmi or idglit 
ipiarnoH, oarh tho riwt «d tho groat one on Hoiidingdoii, aii«l tho 
last dorp anti InrgOv in rook^ of hnnp'mtgar oxi|nii4iti% tiiimv-wliitis 
«!ainh*w lanrhlii—out of w'h<wt» iltiad imiHfi lifo i« hiiipiiig day by 
tlay itdtj ovory pfilaro of 

Tho wane lliuiiglit is oxproHsrd in liici Vimm, ^’Tlio Ililk 
of (kiiTiim/' wdiiidi lliiHkiii wrote at this tiiiio. Wo liavo 
htiard hia ruililitiH ciriiiciatii of mfiladii liiioa in tint {Mimii, 
Imi somo tilhcira iirii worth citing:— 

” Far in tho fli»|iiha of Vfilrtdesn akioi, 

Where cahti fttitl rcihl the Btmm are iit4*ow<fd, 

Tho poiikH tif piihi CJarriirii riiio. 

Km* sound of «torm, swr wiitrlwind riidt% 

Ckn briiiik thtdr tnnrblti wilitiicki, , . . 

But far luinmih, in fuhliiil altiup, 

Faint forma of hcmviiidy lifti tire liti<h 
With |«lti brow« and laiffc tl»t k©»{i 
Hwft«t of uiia.wftJkonttl ; 
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Whose wreathed limbs, in robes of rock arrayed, 

Fall like white waves on human thought. 

In fitful dreams displayed ; 

Deep through their secret homes of slumber sought, 

They rise immortal, children of the day, 

Gleaming with godlike forms on earth, and her decay.” 

Had Ruskin read Michael Angelo’s sonnet about the sculp¬ 
tor giving life to the soul imprisoned in the marble ? Per¬ 
haps not yet, though he refers to it in the second volume 
of Modern Painters. 

From Carrara on to Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
The solemnity and purity of the architecture of Pisa im¬ 
pressed him deeply; but the first sight of Florence and 
of Rome—an experience which makes an epoch in the lives 
of many men—left Ruskin cold. His impressions, as he 
wrote them down at the time in his diary and in letters 
to friends, were at any rate his own; and some of them— 
such as his opinion of St. Peter’s—remained with him always ; 
of others, and especially of his want of feeling for Florence, 
he became, as he records in his autobiography, heartily 
ashamed. Italian art, except only that of Michael Angelo, 
was as yet a sealed book; and at Rome historical associa¬ 
tions and archaeology made no appeal. “I was not quite 
sure,” he says, ‘'whether Trajan lived before Christ or after, 
and would have thanked, with a sense of relieved satisfaction, 
anybody who might have told me that Marcus Antoninus 
was a Roman philosopher contemporary with Socrates I ” 
Hjs interest was that of the sketcher, not of the student. 
The limitations of his outlook, and his varying moods, appear 
successively in notes of travel:— 

“ Florence, Novemher \ZtTij 1840.—I have just been walking, 
or sauntering, in the square of the statues, the air perfectly 
balmy; and I shall not soon forget, I hope, the impression left 
by this square as it opened from the river, with the enormous 
mass of tower above,—or of the Duomo itself. ... Not that it is 
good as architecture even in its own barbarous style. I cannot tell 
what to think of it; but the wealth of exterior marble is quite 
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overwhelming, am! the notion f»f miignifleinit flgiirtw in iiairhle and 
broti 7 ,o ahcmt the grwit iif|inirO| thrilling. 

N(i(\ lh//i, - I vanmit initko wp my mintl iikiiii tlii« place, 
ilanigh my proBimt Codings arc cd grievcaw 

(7h thf lltvV. I‘h C*L4YTtiN\) ** lloMi; 3, IH-Ift-—I hiivc mit 

made up my mind ahotit Hi. Fctrr’a: in crrtiiiiily a great 

deni too mui’ii light in if, mdiioli dw4rityh fiixi* ; it h kept a little 
too clcnii, and the light ctdoiira of itn iiiviilnahh^ iitarldi'M iidl 
gnndiiy, and the rmd w ngly, iinnidy ii groat Inthkf’f of golden 
wickt*rwork; Init if yon go into it#^ delidl^S aint lotiiiiiitif* itn 
ctdoHwi! of mmlptm'o wliicdi gleiini thiongli every filitnlow, 

tlio thcjningh ijti up of tlin wlioli% thi* gfdiig tho the 

inimitiihle, the uiiimagiiinhio art dii4|iliiyo<l in ov«n-y rortior iiiul 
holC| the coiictmtraticni of litiiitaii intrllort mid of tho mm^t iiiid 
moHt bimtitifid iiiateiiidn iliitt Ood !ifii4 givon for it to work with, 

nnito t 4 ) raiht* nuch fwdingH mi wo ofiii have only oni’o or iwlei 

ill our Hvoh/* 

(To i!m Hnv. T. Dauk.) lUmt% !k.\ .11* IH4II. . St. IVtiTi 
I lain* tiimippiH'iiirti in, I wnn kistjuMi* fi. lit tlio rtfj, 

if you take a rarriiigt* and diivo to oipnooi pniiilii of lioiiiiin 

tiou, I hcliiwo that numi pooplo cd gtawl tiiiUo winild export little 

and find ie^»h. The n miditiirlpdy rubbi*dty 

of averago Fjdladiiyi nii«lcrii; tlu^ Ftuiini, ii gf^od gr*iti|i of 
HinaMlmd columns, jimt what, if it wore gut iiju it very im«ity 
might hr, iit Virginia Wjitm*, wo idiould mil ii piorr of Iiiiiiihiig»« 
the kitui of thing iiiiit our in «irk Ut iiiuitli td lit * rtiiiiptuiittcitiH *; 
the CjoIi«tium I have iilw^nya coniitdoiod a piibtir iiiii^iinrin liko Jifti 
CJrow; and the rrst of iliti riiiiw arc morr iiioiisitaiiin of ^linUorotl 
ahapoltw brick, ciiwriiig riitlri^ of groiind with n iinliyloit liki 
wtdgbi of rod tilw*. Hut if, iiiidaipl of liriving, mifli oiritia 
expectation, Uj particiiliir poitito, ytui wiiiilor |tdiiiir*d} ii|i oiii 
«trcc:it and down liiiotlu^r, yiohliiig t« otiiiy ifitpii|.««% pupping int 
every ciornciri and kmipiiig your nhiiirvaticjii iiriivtu ilio liiijumiifti 
m oxcoodingly changed* Tfioro li not ii friigtitoiif, n itoiio, « 
a chimney, ancient or iiiiwltsrii, iliat ib itoi in a f»tti4y, tie 

an inch of grciuntl that cmti liu jmwtiil over wiliuait it# rliiini c 
admiration and offer of iiintnictitiii, sifd yoii litlinii tintii# I 
liopolesa conviction that wiiro ynti to wiifiitittiHt ywiri for tl 
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days of your appointed stay, they would not be enough for the 01 
estimation or examination of Eome. Yet the impression of this 
perpetual beauty is more painful than pleasing, for there ista 
strange horror lying over the whole city, which I can neither 
describe nor account for ,* it is a shadow of death, possessing and 
penetrating all things. The sunlight is lurid and ghastly, though 
so intense that neither the eye nor the body can bear it long; the 
shadows are cold and sepulchral; you feel like an|artist in a 
fever, haunted by every dream of beauty that his imagination ever 
dwelt upon, but all mixed with the fever fear. I am certain 
this is not imagination, for I am not iven to such nonsense, and, 
even in illness, never remember feeling anything approaching 
to the horror with which some objects here can affect me. It is 
all like a vast churchyard, with a diseased and dying population 
living in the shade of its tombstones.” 

{To W. H. Harrison.) “ ITaples, Jan, 30, 1841. ... I am 
most thoroughly in my element here, having every possible source 
of enjoyment—^Apennines round a horizon of 150 miles, sheeted 
with snow; sea, such as you never saw—nor I neither till I got 
here—blue and clear, as any sapphire; fortresses and rocks more 
than I can sketch—and a population whose every motion is a 
study—^and a Yolcano. What more can one have on earth ? ’’ 

A perusal of the diary shows that Ruskin was at this 
time suffering from much morbid languor. He was in 
ill-health, he was still nursing unavailing memories of 
Adele, and smarting from the disappointment of a 
broken career at Oxford.^ References to his cough, to 
trouble with his eyes, to wasted years at the University, 
are frequent also in his letters of the time. At Rome, 
at Christmas-time, he had an attack of fever; at Albano, 
on the way back from Naples, the consumptive symptoms 
returned, but passed away with the coming of the spring. 

The morbid taint is apparent in his letters from Rome. 

The weeks which he spent there gave him, however, many 
excellent sketching-subjects, and other things more valuable. 

^ For instance: on occasion the merry guides little thought 
of lunch among the cinders of of the dark ashes my spirit was 
Monte Somma he remarks that lying in.” 
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Acliind had provided ium with introductions to Joseph 
Severn- the friend of all English visitors to Romo at 
that time—and to George Hiehiuond.'then painting with 
his older brother, Tom, in a Roman stmlio. '• What a 
poetical countenance!' exclaimed " Keats’s Severn," on 
first catching sight of Ituskin on the stairs. With Severn, 
Ruskin was in after years to bo connected closely; and 
these days at Romo began a friomlship with Richmond 
which lasted throughout life. It was during this Roman 
winter, too, that Ruskin saw, at many a musical service, 
“ above the bowed heads of the Italian crowil, for at» instant 
or two before she also stooped-or sometimes eminent in 
her grace above a stunted group of thom.'-a fair English 
girl, who was not only the udmitteti queen of beauty in 
the English circle, of that winter in Romo, but was so, 
in the kind of beauty which I had only hitherto dreamed 
of as possible, hut never yet seen living-- .statimscpio severity 
with womanly swoetjioss joined." Many yiairs were to pass 
before Ruskin saw his Kgeria again; sins was Miss Tolle- 
inacho, afterwards Mrs. Gowper-'rompie, the to whom 
later editions of Ncsonif and LIHi'h are dedicated—a great 
and beautiful influence on his later life. 

In company with Severn and the Richmonds Ruskin 
saw the galleries of Rome, and spent long evenings in 
the talk of the studios. The young man wjis as full of 
enthusiasm as any of them could Iki for Michael Angelo, 
but "fired up under their fetJt in littlo splutters ami spit¬ 
fires of the most appalling heresies," speaking disrospoetfully 
of Raphael and Domenichino—much to Ids fatln’r’s alarm. 
“I’d givo something now," wrote Ruskin to Richmond 
in WHO, “to have heard s<Hn 0 thing of Papa's consultations 
with you about his Prodigal Son." Hut Ruskin went his 
own way—leaving classioal art on the other side, and con¬ 
centrating his mind on what ho found of picjlurestjuo in 
Roman by-Btroots, and on the study of hills and clouds. 
His mission in life, he used to say, wob to loach people 
to 800 , to bo an interpreter of nature. How closely ho 
hinjflolf saw, how consoientiouBly ho noted, is sliown by 
hia diary; and the very refusal of hi# mind to rotoiv© 
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strong impressions at this time from historical monuments 
or architecture or mediaeval painting served to mark out 
the course which was leading to the first volume of Modern 
Painters. “When every moment,” he wrote to Harrison 
from Naples, “offers some fresh change in cloud, or wave, 
or hill, I should think it rank heresy to waste one moment's 
thought on anything but observation." The entries in the 
diary are often like those brilliant impressions by Turner 
which may be seen in the water-colour rooms of the 
National Gallery. We may see them now, but Kuskin 
had not seen them. Many of them are of much the same 
date as Kuskin's tour; the artist was noting effects with 
his brush; his interpreter, with the pen. The coincidence 
is not the least interesting of the events which link two 
great names together. Here, for instance, is the entry made 
at Sestri (Nov. 4, 1840):— 

“The clouds were rising gradually from the Apennines, frag¬ 
ments entangled here and there in the ravines catching the level 
sunlight like so many tongues of fire ; the dark blue outline of 
the hills clear as crystal against a pale distant purity of green 
sky, the sun touching here and there upon their turfy precipices, 
and the white, square villages along the gulph gleaming like 
silver to the north-west;—a mass of higher mountain, plunging 
down into broad valleys dark with olive, their summits at first 
grey with rain, then deep blue with flying showers—the sun 
suddenly catching the near -woods at their base, already coloured 
exquisitely by the autumn, with such a burst of robing, penetrat¬ 
ing glow as Turner only could even imagine, set off by the grey 
storm behind.” 

And here is a note made at Naples (Jan. 17,1841):— 

“ There was an effect on St. Elmo I would have given any¬ 
thing] to keep—^its beautiful outline was dark against streaks of 
blue sky and white doud—^horizontal,—and yet its mass was 
touched with sun in places, so as to give it colour and solidity ; 
clouds like smoke, hovering on the hill below and enclosing the 
sky-opening, and the square masses of the city in shade, one or 
two houses only coming out in fragments of sunlight; the smoke 
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P, from iho paliirr iiiitiiiifiirtorj rlnio tii itio nwn in im c^hlicpiQ 
rolumrip f.!t« gmiip with n Ii»vi4y liii« nf liiim 

It mm II TuriiiT/'^ 

Thn diary whh written f«n‘ lo* in'oii Init liin mvn *.** iitfitlmr 
in jmjiii/* hn mvH, *’ in»r !?» hn |iriiittah witli riirrmiibpg, 

hj Mr. HiutLmiiiA Th«' riliiiir i»l Fn^ ii#Wi ip'n HCisiit- 

ing *’gtaH! luijiy ” in lli*f iiiijtrr^hHitiiw ui iii?4 ytiun^f gwiiiiii 
iuiu»ng r«»iiii4iitio wri*tn tn kiitiw wliiil Im wiw writ¬ 

ing, luid nooiiiH to hiivo riiiiiiidtai liiiii that Ityroii wfw «idcl 
l«> havii €oiitpiigfiil nil tlin Lakn nf Itonmii. Tlin Imit wiig 
trtfiik l^ii Itiiiikiii Willi tint i*i hi! ciiiigiil. *' I imvii writimi 

fehmdutidy iiniliiitg/' In? mjilititl, »ipi ilmi't fiiid iiiiiliinjcl/* 
riiti iicitiji in hm diiiry fur Ian tnvii wttigftiriimn io 

cmip itiuitinry tif tldngs Main ; iiinl i»r iwn fnrilitir iiiirmiti 
iiti luirti givnii iti i4lii»w (nil Kiiiikiii liiitiM,iIf idniniDii for ihiiiti) 
* tliii acin»tiilit wiilcilifiiliiriiit iijwiii wliifdi ilm gtjitiiiiiniitfi in 
Mmlern warn liflaririirtln ftniiniail/* Tliii fir«t of 

lici folhnvitig niiiriai m ilia ti«ila nf ilia raviim iiitilar Arieciin, 

lltl WlbjlKti of iniii Ilf ilia iiflaliaB* ijiltili^l in MiMirru 

; ih« riaiiitrki inipaiiitad l»» tlia giftitnid antry wore 
idciocl hy Eimkiti wliaii Iia wnn gihiig lliriiiig!i lliii iliary for 

lis aiiitiliiogriipliy 

** Ai4I4Mo» J<i«. IL—Jiwt. hayninh dpinaidatl int4* ii Imlinw willi 
itioilitir yitliiga on ili«* liili ii iiitint altigiint iiittl llsiiMliinl 

|row|) of cliiirrli l«wtiw itinl rutif, iniisiilwly viirifiti iiiiilinn agniipi 
iky» ckfititiiiilitig hy flt4irioitit mliiiir iiii«t lialiantti ii|iisgitt limilaiw 
iprigi Ilf lrptS| n dark rkdi t«ii»4 of nivsiiOi nut of 

sfliicli itmo, iiimriffp aii«l ritmr iigaiinil iii pIiii4i% » gr©| wall cif 
an iilwoltiio iiiiriirla fiir hbiititiii *4 lirliniiiiit# itciliitir; 

Dur doMtiiicliiig rtmil iMirilurtcl liy hriglii ytllnw ittiitipy tritw, 
Imtiiiig ofiir it in limvy iiiiwiPi (willi itiirk iriiiil# mwmml wtfeti 
i¥y and fimtlmry a iyiiiiiititry t« lli© ftiragwiiiid; 

llitir trimki rliiii|f» from Iwtkl friiptitiiil# uf |irp|aityii|| iinri l<»4«t 
with Togiitation of tliii fsowthiti t4iiiii* ilii» wlmle tiling for 

al»wfc tlirt© niinutoi of rii{iictly c4iiiiiiiig nhiiiliitety 

mtip.ralkil«l in my <ix|iiiriitti 0 ii, fur il« totnJ ifiiliipitii*' 

mm of all atmoiiihario offticti htiiif m griij mi 
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sky with rain as bright as a first-rate Turner. I got quite sick O] 
with delight.” 

“ Naples, Jan. 9.—Dressed yesterday at Mola by a window 
commanding a misty sunrise over the sea—a grove of oranges 
sloping down to the beach, flushed with its light; Gaeta opposite, 
glittering along its promontory. Ran out to terrace at side of 
the house, a leaden bit of roof, with pots of orange and Indian 
fig. There was a range of Skiddaw-like mountains rising from 
the shore, the ravines just like those of Saddleback, or the w^t 
side of Skiddaw; the higher parts bright with fresh-fallen snow; 
the highest, misty with a touch of soft white, swift cloud. . . . 

The sun kept with us as we drove through the village;—confined 
streets, but bright and varied, down to the shore, and then under 
the slopes of the snowy precipice, now thoroughly dazzling with 
the risen sun, and between hedges of tall myrtle, into the plain 
of Garigliano. A heavy rain-cloud raced ^ us the ten miles, and 
stooped over us, stealing the blue sky inch by inch, till it had 
left only a strip of amber-blue^ behind the Apennines, the near 
hills thrown into deep dark purple shade, the snow behind them, 
first blazing—the only strong light in the picture—^then in shade, 
dark against the pure sky; the grey above, warm and lurid—a 
little washed with rain in parts; below, a copse of willow coming 
against the dark purples, nearly pure Indian yellow, a little 
touched with red. . . 

Has the reader noted the phrase cited above — ‘Hhe 
statements in Modern Painters'' ? Nothing angered Ruskin 
more in later years than to hear himself praised as a 
“word-painter.’' It seemed to imply, for one thing, that 
people read his books more for the sound than for the 
sense of them; which is the last thing desired by a man 
with a practical mission. We shall hear of this matter 
again; but there were other reasons. He objected to be 

^ “ Note the instant marking chase, by rain-cloud is opposed, in 
the pace of the cloud,—the work my last lectures on sky, to the 
of ' Coeli Enarrant ’ having been gathering of rain-cloud all through 
begun practically years before this. the air, under the influence of 
See below also of the rain-cloud.” plague wind.” [Id.] 

[J. R. in Frceterita.] ® “ Palest transparent blue 

* “This distinct approach, or passing into gold.” [Id.] 
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THE ENCIIAN'I’MENT OF VENIOE 


OHAP. oallod “ wonl-paiiitor" because what ho claiiuod 1 
(losoriptions was scientific cxactnoss. Honco his uso 
word “statonionts” above; just iw, in duscribiuj;; the “ 
storm,” ho omphasiHod tho sigJufi(!anco of tfio fac 
Tumor, in an explanatory note in tho catahjguo, 
hinisolf not ‘‘ the artist ” but “ tho autiior." Uuski 
Turner, ” felt botuul to rraml what ho saw.” Ant 
diaries illustrate anothor point. Tho richnoss, tho jj 
colour, ovon tho music of lliuskin’s oarlior books, w( 
all artifice, anil not at all afloctation. 'I’hoy wo 
natural vohiolo of his thought. 

All traces of languor ilisappoarod as liuskin drov 
in May, to Vonioo. Ho had as yot soon her only oiu 
that six years before when ho was still a child. Th 
descriptions in \ Thi‘ iiUmfH of Vi'nicr wore to ho n 
with a note from passing bolls. Something, too, w 
from tho romanoo of tho approach when, as in th 
of Ruskin's later visits, tho city in tho son, was coti 
by tho railroiul-causeway with tho land. But now i 
all was tho rapturo as of an onchantod world-“-tlr 
from tho gate of Padua in tho morning; the first s 
Venice as tho heat shot into tho open lagoon from th 
of Mostro; tho gliding ]»ast the bolfry of St. Cloorge 
Soa-woed or tho shrine of tho Miulonna doll’ Aeip 
coming of tho goudola-hoak “inside tho door at Ih 
when tho tide was up, and then, all along tho cana 
actual marble walls rising out of tho salt sea, will 
of little brown crabs on thorn, and Titians insido." A 
bliss, too, of tho days spent in sketching, when St. 
and tho Ducal Palace wore as yot unrostorod! 
recalled some of tho rapturo in a latter written 
years on, to his Venetian friend, Count iJorzi:— 

“ Of all the happy and ardent days which, in my ear! 
it was granted me to spend in this Holy Land of Ital 
wore HO prociouH as tlioso which I used to pans in tfw 
recess of your PiaMotta, by tho pillars of Acre; lookiii, 
times to tho glimmering mosaics in tho vaults of tin* < 
sometimes to the Siiuare, thinking of its immortal m« 
sometimea to the Palaou and tho Boa. No such scutte 
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elsewhere in Europe,—in the world; so bright, so magically OJE 
visionary,—a temple radiant as the flowers of nature, venerable 
and enduring as her rocks, arched above the rugged pillars which 
then stood simply on the marble pavement, where the triumphant 
Venetian conqueror had set them/’ 

I have found nothing in all Italy comparable to Venice,'’ 
he wrote at the time to his friend Clayton; ‘‘ it is insulted by 
a comparison with any other city of earth or water "; and 
in his diary (May 8) : “ Thank God I am here; this and 
Chamouni are my two homes of earth." Of days spent on 
the lagoon, there is a recollection in verse in the lines, 

'' La Madonna dell’ Acqua," included by Grant Duff in his 
“ Victorian Anthology ":— 

“ Around her shrine no earthly blossoms blow, 

No footsteps fret the pathway to and fro; 

No sign nor record of departed prayer. 

Print of the stone, nor echo of the air; 

Worn by the lip, nor wearied by the knee,— 

Only a deeper silence of the sea. ...” 

But his days at Venice were mostly spent in sketching 
and in watching, and there are many entries in the diary, 
such as this (the italics and the exclamation marks were 
added when he was reading over the notes in after years):— 

{May 12.) “When I left the square—before the sunset—at 
it rather—there was a light such as Turner in his maddest moments 
never came up to!! It turned the masts of the frigate into 
absolute pointed fire, and the woods of the Botanic Gardens 
took it in the same say—not as if it were light on them, but in 
them; it was impossible to believe it was not autumn; and the 
brick buildings far over the lagoon blazing in fine crimson. When 
it left the earth and got into the sky it turned it as usual into 
the purple grey with red touches; but one effect new to me 
was a stray ray which caught vertically on a misty rain-filled 
cloud, and turned it into a perpendicular pillar of crimson haze 
like the column that led the Israelites.” 

It was an attack on some of Turner’s “mad" visions of 
Venice that was presently to rouse Ruskin to action; and 



Igo CiOOl) IlKSOLI^riONS 

p, tho stwliiJS of light whiiili !io wiis mm making wtiro to bo 
greatly iiBofnl hiiii. 

From Vonico, lliwkiii triivolloil by Milan imcl 1'nrin to 
Suisa» and ovor the Finis t»f Mont I'oiii.H. Tim air of tho 
Campagiia and ilio iiriiiioiiil uxcnicMin^iil td now sc:enci« and 
intoriistii, had pndialtlj hot^n junt ^iduit liin physion! Kt.ato did 
not rticiniro; but the Alpiim cniro for mmm Hindi as lu« laid 
not then lioon cliHOovortHl. Among tlio Im ro- 

co¥ored at oiuui hoallh and s|iirit». His first morning 
iiiiiongtln^ IuILh iiftor llm long iiioiitlis in lla!y. Im accounted 
a tiindiig-poiiii in his lib^: . 

** 1 wnke from a «niipl tirod filimp in » httlo mw wimlowisl 
room tt Ijiiisdodimirg, iit nix of ilii» iwtriiiiig, Jiiim 2iMh 

1H41; til© red fdgiiilliis im tho iimtli ndipvpti agiiiiifit |iiiro 
th« great pyrmiiiid of siiiiw tltnfii tlio vulloy In mm lilioot of «m«t<irii 
light. 1 driMMid ill thriiti iittiiiiios, riiii down tlii^ villiigo sfcriiot^ 
acrow the strtmnii mid cdliiihf«l llio grumpy f4tti|iii fin tlm gimtli 
iidw of til© valley* up ni tlio flwt piiio^. I liiitl bitiinl my life 
agiiin the host of it* Wliat giml of ndigioii, lovis iidiiiiriititiii 

or lioptij IiimI oviir lamit teiiglii iiii\ *»r fell hy my kiMt lifiinre* 
rekhitllod iit onrti; and my «»f work* ImiIIi hy my own will 

and tlio aid griint««I t4i it hy futo in ilm diit4a*iiiintsl for 

mil, I wont down tliiiiikfiilly in iiiy fiitlirr and iiintliort and told 
thf*ffi I was Huro I should got widl/* 

Eijikiii might have sidil very litisnilly with itici Fsnliiiist: 

will lift up iiiiiiii tiyus tiiiln ihii Idlli, wliiuicii muiioili iiiy 
help*” The rottirii of biinyiiiiny liitt i*i gimii rniiiliilifiiis at 
Oeneva a few tkyi later 

** Jum i.— T^mirifig rain all diiy, mid il«w 0xl4iiii|itirp iiirwoti 
from A wmk-voioisl ycinng itiim in a wlitli» firrlmtl Mtiull id»|i»h 
with a braying orgiiii luid tlf»ggpr*4 liyitiisp. Hi^vpiml akmt 

the «iri© hour cm Biiiiday a it of P«lf rn|irt«iti!i lia« 

eoino upon m# for toy hlliiig at jirtmimi, liinl I Iiiifn ftirmiid 
resolutions to Ini alwnys trying in gut kiifiwlitiign of muiiii kind 
or othori or k>dity attsingtli* or iciain rml, iitatklilti, rciiilittiiiBg 
g^d| rathir than th# iriorn iiittuaeiiiPiit of tini tiitip, 11 cmtiii on 
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me to-day very strongly, and I would give anything and every- CJ 
thing to keep myself in the temper, for I always slip out of it 
next day.’’ 


II 

Ruskin returned to England from his long tour in search 
of health at the end of June, and after some weeks at home 
was sent to complete his cure under Dr. Jephson at Leam¬ 
ington. There Ruskin settled down to various studies— 
reading the Poissons Fossiles of Agassiz, trying to paint 
vignettes in imitation of Turner, writing bits of his own 
King of the Golden River. Occupations desultory enough, 
but not without an incidental value, he came to think. For 
at Leamington he learnt at least, he tells us, that it '' avails 
nothing to call by their right names every scale stuck in the 
mud of the universe/' and that he could not compose a 
picture, or write a story. Another salutary discovery is 
recorded in the gloss upon the last of the three following 
entries in his diary, made before he went to Leamington :— 

July Uh, ’41.—Dined with Turner, Jones, and Nesfield at 
GrifiS-th’s yesterday. Turner there is no mistaking for a moment 
—his keen eye and dry sentences can be the signs only of high 
intellect. Jones a fine, grey, quiet, Spectator-like ‘gentleman.’ 

“JwZy %th. —Croly, Stewart (John Stewartj a somewhat con¬ 
ceited old Scotch friend), Campbell (I forget who), and Harrison 
at dinner. Stewart, speaking of Lord Melbourne, said he was a 
man who always said what he thought. ‘ Well, what is it ? ’ asked 
Croly. 

“JwZy 12.—Want to j&nish B. C.” (“Broken Chain”) “this 
week if I can.” (A blessed entry—it was the last poetry I ever 
wrote, under the impression of having any poetical power.) 

What, then, to do next ? The two sides of his nature and of 
his training seemed to point in different directions. He was 
not as yet minded definitely to renounce the Church as 
a profession, but he was counting with wistful regret the 
sacrifice of other interests which its adoption would involve 
—interests towards which also he felt a moral call. His 
friend Clayton, with whom he had been used to exchange 
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OHAP. views on artistic imcl literary ftiibjeeta, haci by this time 
Holy Orders; and liuskin wrote to him : I am sti 
with Harding hr foliage and hci gives me a great deal 
Imt i Buppt)8o i can be of no further use to you, yoi 
out all these things. Must I, when I follow you J 
his perplexities before his ohl sohool-mtiater : — 

(To iUmm Daw.) ** Lsamikowh, AV/iA 22.—My uiae . 
have just rinanvtil your isitmt kind Istttr, iwul sit down hi 
to reply, with Mneiim tliiinks for your immiimimi to w 
you at length. Hcripture, of eourie, must bii the n!timat4i 
but what I have to say iit preiitnt It, I think, fowiideil 
solitary pawagtw, but on tli<» hrmdtit and irit dmttmim 
rtiligion, , , . Niiro’i cdiciicti of tiiimaiid oppf^rtunitj for tliii 
of bis musical «Uidie» lwi« iHitiii iimoh tstcratod, but m giiil 
comparison to the eotnhici of tliii iiisiii who occuipi^ him 
a iiingl® hour with any mrtlily piirmut of whatiiver 
believing, as h« mwit| if lio btliisvii th# Iliblii, that noitk, 
human exertion might save, are iiiimnwhiln dropping inii 
minute into hull Thii lining fully grantiMl, the cnienikmi 
*What means are there by wliioh the ialmtinn of mn 
be attainedr ami ‘How are wi to cliooit ainotig them< 
instance, does thii pursuit of any art or sciwicit, for th 
sake of the roiultont beauty or kiiowltiigii, tend to forwi 
end? That iutih purswiti ai*® lieiieiolid awl tiitiobliiig 
nature la stilf-ivickiit, but have w© Itinur# for thiiiii in mir | 
circumstiumtii? Ij it a tiin© to bt spilling of lottorit, or t< 
of strings, counting stari or orystollwiiig tlowilrop*, wh 
earth is failing under our lm% and otir follown aro dt 
©very instant into itoriial |»in I Or, on i!i« other liaitd, 
the clmractar and kind of iiitolleet wliioh h liktdy to to) 
into these occupatiema, ampltiytd in thii fulleit iiieiiiiirit 
the best advantefi in thwiil Would not great pari ti 
useless and inactive if otliirwlio dirtcitill Do licit tli© 
of iti labour remain, ©xtircialng an iiitiiiiiic#, if tiol < 
spiritual, yet ennobling and purifying, iia all liiuiiMiity, 
time? Was not the energy of (lalilto, Mnwtoa, Ihivy, , 
Angelo, Eaphaiil, Ilimdiil, employtd m.cir« tlf^Mviily to tli 
of Qod in the roiulto and li»ons it t«i Itfl, than if u. I 
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occupied aU their lifetime in direct priestly exertion, for which, 
in all probability, it was less adapted and in which it would have 
been comparatively less effectual ? 

‘‘Yet if the labours of men like these, who spread the very 
foundations of human knowledge to twice their compass, may 
be considered as tending to the great end o£ salvation, can the 
same be said of those who follow their footsteps with the average 
intellect of humanity ? 

“Is an individual, then, who has the power of choice, in 
any degree to yield to his predilections in so important a matter ? 
I myself have little pleasure in the idea of entering the Church, 
and have been attached to the pursuits of art and science, not 
by a flying fancy, but as long as I can remember, with settled 
and steady desire. How far am I Justified in following them up ? ” 

What answer was sent by Canon Dale to assist his pupil in 
resolving the doubt between these conflicting calls, I do 
not know; but Ruskin’s own answer to it is written large 
in his life and work. He made the critic's chair a pulpit. 

Meanwhile there was one duty of the moment to be dis¬ 
charged, whichever path was afterwards to be chosen. He 
had still to take his degree at Oxford; in the autumn he 
settled quietly at home, and Osborne Gordon came to read 
with him. The lessons from Harding which went on con¬ 
currently had an important influence. On the technical 
side, Ruskin learnt much from his drawing-master's know¬ 
ledge and faithful study of tree form; their discussions must 
have helped the pupil also towards making his final choice, 
and Harding's influence may be traced in some of Ruskin's 
critical views. For Harding was a man of deeply religious 
temperament, and he was also a violent hater of the old 
Dutch school of bituminous landscape and tavern scenes. 
Harding's authority may well have lent some emphasis to 
the terms in which, a year later, Ruskin was to inveigh 
against “ the various Van somethings and Back somethings, 
more especially and malignantly those who have libelled the 
sea." The interruption in his academical studies caused 
Ruskin to give up the idea of reading for “ Honours"; and 
even so, he was not sure of passing. “ I can't write Latin,’' he 
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l\ said it) Oliiyitiii/* 1 iiiii But thu nmtmmrn for- 

gavi) his nhaky Ljitiuily buoiiiHt^ ftu^ divinity, jiliihwuphy, 
atid luathtuuiiiicvH worn all iilwivti iivt^riigtv *’ liiiskin In 
a woiidiirftd cixiunjilu/* «aj8 wlit» H|it^iik8 fnuii hmg and 
intiinati! uxporiiuivo of Oxt«rd uxaiidiiaii<»iiM. of tho on- 
nublaiiiuiii uf Ikiss work l»y ii itrtuig mid mmly iiitidligorm 
In luy tiiiiii I liavo kiunvii tlintu iiini on wIkuii tin? fild l*mn 
(liliuaition roally haii oxoolltuii vIlmH: Lord SuliHliiirj, laird 
i)iili(irin. and llitskiin Tlioy all hrotiglii to ii n gtuiuroiity 
of mind and liriaullli tif o.ijkirttuiiitj wliitdi riitmal Ui«in ahovo 
iho work ihoy liwi to ihh Iltwkin fit tlm ontl ahowod «o 
imiah work and brilliaiHiy in liis liiiiil tixuiiiiiiutitiii, that he 
wiis plaotiti ill iliti Class last on liis FasH work; \m iiaiiie 
appoari ii» a Dinililo Foiirih C'hwH-nunu iliiii m, iin lloitomry 
Olass-iiiiin ill lioih C'laHiiioa aii«l MiiilioiiiiiiittH, li wm a 
Tory niro dwiintstion/'^ Tim fdalionitinri «d idiissiis iind 
oiikigorioi in tlio fiimt voliiiiiii of J/oflrru /*ff i iltn iumrcih 
for pliilosopldo first priiiidjiltis* tint roforoiiros to Aristotle 
and Jbocko, show tim iiithiitinni of hln Oxforil aiiidiiss. 


iii 

Itiiskin look his th^Tisi in ilpi i«iiiiiitor4rriti of !h 42, and 
onoo luorti tho v.mm\ Wlmi lo du iioxi I " Tliiire 

I WftMi** ho «aji4* III iliruouiiid iwiuity. wiih fuioli mid iiicili 
pywor«i . • . iiioh iiiid siitili likings, siidiilgiid riillitir 

agaiiiit oonaokiiitsii; mid ti iliiii of duty lo iiiysotf* inj 

ptircintoi and a daily iiitiro vagiiu slnitloir nf Kitirinil Law/* 
iio wiii iiiidor no ooitsiraitit to tMirn km nifit living or iisako 
hi» own way. His iiiciiliiir still oliiiig i<i liiir hujiug nf the 
Churoh; hk fiithiir, *’iitiurly itidwlgwniA was nsidy in hi 
him do anything“-■aaitiviiitnid lliiit in miit way or iiiioilnir, iii 
Biihopi or a« a jwioi, ur iis iiit iirltfil, hw iisiuld win tlisl,iiicilk)ii 
in thii world, liiiskiii dinddiith as tiio mmumt niid pluiisaiitiiit 
thing to do for tho iiioiiioiila tinil tlioy jdmiild idl i«l out 
for Chamoiini onou iimriu T}i« dtifttiiiivs warn «lifipiiig a 
oouri© for liliii; hut hii own iiiiitiiidtiiiij itii|iiiliiu, in jilimiiiiig 

^ Klte!ilii| iimkim in (Mfmni mill tMkm Mirniim^ |»* 30, 
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3liis tour of 1842, was geological. “ I spent a week,” lie says, d 
‘ in Somerset House drawing a geological map of the route 
m a large scale from the maps of the Geological Society,” 
and he had long desired an opportunity of examining accu¬ 
rately the rocks of Mont Blanc. Other influences, however, 
had been at work wtich were to give special importance 
to the tour. 

In the spring of 1842 he had been one of the few con¬ 
noisseurs privileged to see a set of sketches, from which 
Turner proposed to make finished drawings under quite 
other conditions than those which he had previously accepted 
or insisted upon. The sketches, being a few of an almost 
infinite number made by the artist in his later Continental 
wanderings, may now for the most part be seen in the 
National Gallery. They belong to the group which Ruskin 
afterwards called ‘‘delight drawings’'—drawings, that is, 
made not for exhibition or even for sale, but for the artist’s 
own pleasure and delight. None of Turner’s drawings are 
now more admired, and the history of some of them illus¬ 
trates in a striking way the change which has taken place 
in the public estimate of the monetary value of the artist’s 
genius—a change due, in what measure, who shall say, to 
Buskin’s influence ? In 1842, then. Turner selected fifteen 
sketches from his rolls; from ten of these he proposed to 
make finished drawings, and he offered the choice to his 
public. Of these ten, he made anticipatorily four, as signs, 
as it were, of his re-opened shop, and he placed them to¬ 
gether with the fifteen sketches in the hands of Griffith, the 
dealer, to get what orders he could. Turner had expected 
to clear 1000 guineas by the work; but Griffith reported 
that he could not get more than 80 guineas for a drawing, 
and there was the commission to come out of that. So 
Turner agreed to seU sixteen if orders could be got. But 
purchasers were backward; only nine could be placed; ^ 
Turner consented with a growl, and threw in a tenth drawing 
for the dealer’s commission. One of the four anticipatory 
drawings was the “ Splilgen,” specially liked by Tum^ him¬ 
self. Ruskin saw it in an instant to be the nobl^t Alpine 
drawing Turner had ever made till then”; but Ms father 
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P. was travelling for orders at the time, the son did not press 
the |>oint in his idwence, and by the tinio he returned, the 
Splttgon hiul been btnighi by Munrr* of N<ivar. Throe 
others (>f these d<;dight-<lriiwingM Itnskin was allowed by hk 
father to buy; and one of them. Lucerne Town, Huskin sold 
many years later for £1U0(). “1 wishod," ho explains, "to 

got (It'tui 'rnrsior for one <lrawing his own itrigiiial prieo for 
the whole ten." The nnssing of the Splitgen long rankled, 
and was a thorn in the sides of father nial soi» all their lives. 
It wt«? on« of the little Lragetlum in thi'ir relations, whicdi will 
moot ns in a more poignant form presently, that the son 
novor fully explained his ftu'lingK tilt it was loo late, and 
that the father, though " utterly indulgent ’’ in the main, 
often thwarted his Ht>n‘8 purpos»w. Tim Ttirner drawings of 
1K42, now so highly valued, hung fire, it will be seen, at 
the time. They wore " not in his usual styh!,'' the oon- 
noissour* complaints!, Tht»y were nt>t: hut iiuskiu felt 
that the new styh* wiu« «>von better lluin llio old. In thoiw 
drawings he saw examples, in '!‘uni«*r'8 highest powt»r, of a 
hiiulseape-art which ttwes ii<»lhiiig to traiiitional rules of 
cumjsisition, but attains, after long stmiy t>f nature, to 
impressions of her inmost irtuh and spirit, 

liis outlook upon art untl nattin* was tlecjaujed from 
ant»thor shlo hy a " tiiscttvery ” which he niatle at this lime from 
his own ©xjwrience. Ifiiheriti Im had sought, in sketching, 
for offools anti viows of spciidly rotnantit* ohnracter ; he had 
looked at nature, alsti, thrttugh llm eyt*s of or Turner, 

Mid had tried to oonijH«o in their way. Ihil turn tiay, in 
the spring of lH4‘i, h«» nt»ti«ed, on the roatl to Norwood, " a 
bit of ivy round a tlntrii steui, which stmimd, even to my 
oritioal judgment, not ill •etiinjmsotl.’" * The lesson thus 
loarat—the hwnou of thinking nothing coniiaon or unelewa, 
and of Woking beauty through truth—was roinfortietl later 
in the year in tho forest of F<intain*sbk«ui, wh«n ho found 
himself" lying on the btink of a cart-road in ih« santi, with 
no prospect whatever but a small as})on into againal the blue 

* I have bwiimnablu t«> dwoovnr It m»y have Wen the 

whether this study, »f so nitich original of « {daie inMrtod in the 
intemtin l,uskin'sUf«,stlitexhits, I«it>mry Miiitinii, v<il, hi, {i. SiS. 
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sky. Languidly, but not idly, I began to draw it; and as 
I drew, the languor passed away: the beautiful lines in¬ 
sisted on being traced. . . . With wonder increasing every 
instant, I saw that they 'composed’ themselves by finer 
laws than any known of men. ..." He hath made every¬ 
thing beautiful in his time,’ became for me thenceforward 
the interpretation of the bond between the human mind and 
all visible things; and I returned along the wood-road feeling 
that it had led me far.” It was to lead him to Modem 
Painters, The impression made upon him at the time by 
his new interest in simple studies from nature appears in 
a letter of this date to Clayton :— 

‘‘Time was (when I began drawing) that I used to think a 
picturesque or beautiful tree was hardly to be met with once a 
month; I cared for nothing but oaks a thousand years old, split 
by lightning or shattered by wind, or made up for my worship’s 
edification in some particular and distinguished way. NoWj there 
is not a twig in the closest-dipt hedge that grows, that I cannot 
admire, and wonder at, and take pleasure in, and learn from. I 
think one tree very nearly as good as another, and all a thousand 
times more beautiful than I once did my picked ones, but I admire 
those more than I could then, tenfold.” 

Ruskin’s arms were now ready; only the call to battle 
remained to come. At Geneva, in the same church as in 
the preceding year (p. 120), the same fit of self-reproach, the 
same resolve to be up and doing, came upon him. It was, as 
he noted in his diary a few months later, " the origin of 
Turner work.” The immediate impulse was the same as in 
the case of the Essay of 1836 ; for at Geneva a review of the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition of 1842, ridiculing Turner’s 
pictures of the year, reached him. He had seen the pictures 
before leaving England, and had admired them no less than 
the delight-drawings. The review was probably that in the 
Literary Gazette or the AthencBum, both of which papers 
W. H. Harrison was in the habit of sending to Ruskin 
or his father. Some extracts are worthi^giving as show¬ 
ing the kind of criticism against which the first volume 
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l\ of Mmkni PituiirrH wim ciiro«:lr«L 1lio Llicntry Guzdk 
wrota: — 

No, 52, *Tho ISogmio* him! 73, ’‘C’ftmjm Hanto/ liavo a 
gorgooiw au«l liy wioiilorful art, Inii tlmy mcrnn 

luitiuiig, Thoy lU'p |irotluroti im if hy tlimmiiig liainlftilM of white, 
and hhu\ aiul rt»d, at ilio cmiiviiH^ lotting whnt rltiiiinal to Ktic?k, 
Htirk; iind thru nhiylowing in mmw ftaiiiH to jiytko tin* apjamrane© 
of 11 pirturo. And yot thorn m ii lino liiirminiy In tho highlit 
rango of folotir to ploiwo tlii» of vlwoii; w« adfuiri', and we 

liiinoiii to mudi goiiiiw wi «nii|iloyniL lint * Fiirtlior on you 
may fare wtiriod No. iH2 iw u Htiow^ of nnlntolligihle 

<d»triw‘tor--=-tlto wiiow fttoriii of ii rtiiifiiftod firoiiiii, wlili ii itimmlKiat 
Ltiiiking «ignaL,* iitui (ap|iartiittly, liko tin* paintor wlici wft« in 
it) *g<dng hy the lioiid * [#iV; tin* wur*! Wio4 of riittriw load]. 
Niiithiir hy liiiid or will or wiiii iiiirh ii i^rwiii* ovor witiiPi«tfh No, 
3'IH, Mlnriiil nt Hon*: tlnuigli ilioro ii4 m utrikiiig idforl, «ti!! tli« 
whoki in no idoiiliHud nnd fmiii iiiillt, llnii iiii4|oii.il of the 

ftiiiling it ought ki only riiliniio. And No. 3S3 

eiip8 nil hoforii for iih^tirdify, wdtiiont ovui fiiiy of t.h« n^lotm- 
ing qiiiilitiisi ill Iho re«t. It ro|iifiiootbu4y 
dnmdhoil m *tlm oxilo ainl tlio rttrk mi the 

Hoiwlion' at Hi, llrlmiin . , . Tito miiolo fldiig mi truly litilictrtnii, 
tliat tliti miiiii koirafiV ovmi «tf tiio Amiri fihuiilntidj iiiipiiwihle,” 

Thn Aikniitrum wim itioro rihnlii duly hy onfilotiifiliilinB of 
Croiwicjk'i dtdiaknii !fiiiikoii|iii, it. fumiiii, mnilil tlni iiwiator 
be preimrod for thti |iiiiiifiil nHoot nf Tiiriii^r 

*^Thi?t gitiilntiiiiii hm mi forisior rltiMiiiii tri paint with 

ortam, or cdiCM!oliitP| y«lk of ogg, or tinrriiiit jidly,'-«di«tro tin twiii liii 
wholfi army of kit4dimi ptiifl', » ♦ » Wn rttiniiti fanrj tdip of 
eye, whicdi will piiriiiit any «iip nf Art U» Irtiiit tltoii 

rhiipiiodiei iw Lortl ilyroii trt*ftt#d *; indllior run wt 

biilitvo in iiiiy fninrn rnvciliilioii, wliirli »f»ll hriiig ilio wtirlcl 
rcnunl to th® tijiitiimi of tins wt#rii!ii|»|irr* if womhippir inch 
franrini itill 

With aiieli oriiiciiitiiM ringing iti liiii iniw ai fi call to 
aoticiii, Euskiii wmit an in (.'tiititiiitiiii, liofiiiig in iiiy wliat 
wm burning in liii Imurt tiini iniiicl willtiii ilte liiiiito of t 
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pamphlet. But at Chamouni he became engrossed ‘‘with OE 
snow and granite.” And the more he considered, the 
larger grew the enterprise. The scheme for a pamphlet 
became one for a treatise. The defence of Turner was, 
therefore, postponed for autumn work at home. 

Of the tour of 1842, and of the studies at Chamouni 
immediately preparatory to the first volume of Modern 
Painters, no diary is now extant; perhaps little or none was 
written. His “feelings and discoveries” of this year were, 
he says, “ too many and too bewildering to be written ”; but 
letters to his friends tell us something of the rapture:— 

(To the Bev. W. L. Beown.) “ Chamouni, Aug, 1842.—Chamouni 
is such a place ! There is no sky like its sky. . . . There is no air 
like its air. Coming down from Chamouni into the lower world 
is like coming out of open morning air into an ale-house parlour 
where people have been sleeping and smoking with the door shut 
all night; and for its earth, there is not a stick nor a stone in 
the valley that is not toned with the majestic spirit; there is 
nothing pretty there, it is all beautiful to its lowest and lightest 
details, bursting forth below and above with such an inconceivable 
mixture of love and power—of grace with glory—its dews seem 
to ennoble, and its storms to bless; and with all the constant 
sensations of majesty from which you never can escape, there 
is such infinite variety of manifestation, such eternal mingling 
of every source of awe, that it never oppresses, though it educates 
you. Kot can you ever forget for an instant either the gentle¬ 
ness or the omnipotence of the ruling Spirit. Though the whole 
air around you may be undulating with thunder, the rock under 
which you are sheltered is lighted with stars of strange, pure, 
unearthly flowers, as if every fissure had had an angel working 
there all spring; and if the sky be cloudless, and you bury 
your head in a bank of gentians, and forget for an instant that 
there is anything round you but gentleness and delight, you 
are roused by the hollow crash of the advancing glacier, or the 
long echoing fall of some bounding rock, or the deep prolonged 
thrilling murmur of a far-ofi avalanche, which would be sounds 
of Death if they were not in Eegions of Death.’* 

(To W, E[. Harrison.) “ Chamouni, Jtme 20.—If I have not 
VOL. I. I 
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dllAF, f«illiiwi^4 riw^ niillllimlitiii %-^m Itsifi* Mii:i4it, it in nitiy | 

* iim Kti iit!rii|iifw| iii iiir* riiii|^ iiii4 Iirf<4 iit tii| 

mum iiiitl gmiiili** i l•tlllll*^l my siisutl suit 

rii|»i4l»|p |t4 tiiikiiiil rut'i’fiil u{ miiyllniig fif i 

l'’riiiifit*t wvi'u tiy ill*’ *4 a %*itr'*4pj fur tiip Ari 

ftiiiiiw4j tiii*ii’i iii%‘ itiis4»*iii 111 my smr ititli pv 

llfiri/ itiillliil, llll4 r>%pry *4 tniii* in fell %‘i4l|ii|i||| 

tiiliipri 4 l«»|?y »ii4 4 ra»iii|f # 1^4 itlrim , f*»r not 

fruiii iliiwii l<» i*ii\ «iii iiii) ti.sy tiiiirp | liiii'p |»twfl 

tif illiiiit\ 1pm |»nA-m«l %%ifli.pil ii^5 |N-ri!||iir niii 

mmiumnnil llpit I r«isi Imr^!) i^nn-iiil tin< 

iu » iiitiiiiriil f«»r W">tk I fppl | 

I filiiill ill a y«pir i»r mhi4\mt f4^!§rf4_';s r«' , . 

iir«» I or w'tps* I f*i« tKsiko Ikpiii ill 

Tllli IiCitif l« limy }iii%^« iP'mJiiijniisir^! llii 

ill ('liiniiitillii'* wliit^i ii|ijM’iir?i fiiiiMtiLt jMitifii 

wlikilt II liiiw <»r iwti limy Im . .- 

** TIiiil ilirill of iiii44 iifi4 iclitioiiiif ratii 

USi%tl%s4 lllSll4 ill® Wi:«?4|*Sr*l |v44k»W« %p||l^ 
Aliil ky llii lot III® ill roiis|i|^i 

ll*isr liiw firtiwii llifti 4s*iik iti Isglitlp* 

TliP Iwitliy tif llimr Ip4ii4iiig til iisiiiiPti! 

tJfiMliliiliki liiKii, , liiil lltiJ roul iifif 

ill ilitiiii, litit niiliwr ill ilm |ir«fi4i nf liin ii 

II mm iti l/t«lrrw noi in rp-wriliiii 

WWtii tliiit Itllf^kiti Hiiii tp ijpm nimf liit rffiil*l 

tliti itii|irit»iittii frrrsft^ti Mt l. 1 i.iii 4 otiiii* T!if;rit ilii 
iiitiiititiriiifiitllw lipiliii|ip4 tlip ' Airiniiliofi shipI ilimr I 
Oil tlliyi tif lilllP lii|plt*ll4t,fi Wviiflirr, is® rllliilril 
ftiitl llii? glmki^rM wiili liia j 

aiiitiiig iliii gpiiliiiiifi iiii4 llip Alj4ii« or nki* 

ilw llftiijiy Viill«*y, Oil i4 laii*, iio woiilil 

ikoiiili liti iiiii4Priil*4 tiiiil iuwi.fii, tif niakp i4i!iiitp?i 

itiriicitiiry. I’Vniit iliftiiiiniiii 1 p^ iittr«il|p4 1 p»iiip 
itliiiiii ihhI Fliiti«lpr^, ttiitl firl liiiiiif*il ikmii ill tki lit 
lit lliirtiii Iliil It* wriip ii4 ilin full ut f 

ttl»t tif Mmkm 


CPIAPTER VI 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS 

( 1843 ) 


You will not be uninterested to hear that Mr. Sydney Smith 
(no mean authority in such cases) spoke in the highest terms of 
your son^s work, on a public occasion, and in presence of several 
distinguished literary characters. He said it was a work of 
transcendent talent, presented the most original views, and 
the most elegant and powerful language, and would work a 
complete revolution in the world of taste. He did not know, 
when he said this, how much I was interested in the author.”— 
Canon Dale to Ruskin^s father. 


The first volume of the famous book, of which Sydney 
Smith thus spoke to Euskin's tutor, and which was to take 
the literary world by storm, was an octavo in 450 pages, 
and was written, so far as the actual composition was con¬ 
cerned, in eight months. But, as my earlier chapters have 
shown, Kuskin had, in another sense, been writing the book 
for many years, and had been educating himself for it, in 
literature, in art, and in nature, from his earliest youth. 
His reading, if discursive, had been deep. He was saved, 
alike by his own temperament and by broken health, from 
the dangers of cram. He read to learn, rather than to pass 
examinations. He had practised himself in the art of writing 
for years. From his youth, too, as he stated in the preface 
of his book, he had been '' devoted to the laborious study of 
practical art.” His descriptions and analyses of Turner's 
art were founded on long practice in copying the master's 
drawings, and in making studies from his pictures. We 
have followed the author, too, in the travels to which he 
referred|when he added that his criticisms of the old schools 
of landscape-painting were ‘'founded on familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with every important work of art, from Antwerp to 
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m ^^IIAVINCJ WALKED WITH NATI’HK** 

l\ NiipleBA It wiin. liifi hm^ ii|iprt^iitiiwliip Nature 

' that uiiahliHl this yuniig mail in wrilii with wi iitiiah aimur- 

amut I Hhtnilt! in»i Imvi^ ajiuki^ii iiiithnnoiaily/* he gi^^l 
lit tfia time to Liihli’Ih “ liiol I lint ht^iai iihio tn imeii, in aiy 

iMluaitioii. Roino gntiiiiiiH f«»r supiKi.niiii^^ tluil { tiiinht in 
and in truth jtidgo iiinris jiisilj nf *Tmnvr tlnwi olhurn can. 
I numin inj hiivinij horn liikni tu iiituiiiliiiii nvvtwry when a 
inuro uhilfh mid lillowod. at n fiiiio whni linys aro iiRually 
kjarin!%^ tluiir griiiiiiiinr. in riiiiihlr i>ii llm hh^wn of Como 
and Liicrnm; and iiiy liavin^g siiiro, ri,^i,uirdIi»HH of idl that 
tiHtmlly ouciipicm ilio < *1 1 hn i ravtdlrr. iiiil4i|iiitbi, 

or ptiopkj,“-uhiviiliHi iiiysitlf to piiro, wild, solilary, iiiiliiral 
ncifiiuiry ; with a iiiont iififiUi liitattf f?iri?t!l. of laiiirhif. as fur 
gtiiiiiral or hiiiiinii knowliHlgo m oiint:rriii«i» hiif. with most 
liiJiitificiiiil ofltiut fill iliiii pociiiliiir srii«il»i!iij III lli« htHiiiiifnl 
in all things tliai tkid hiis iiiiidr, whhh it m tiiy prmoiit iiim 
to riindor morn iiiiiforsiil/* Tln^ siiitii^ jiisiifioiiiinit for Ida 
oonliduncso m oiprwuod in llni pussiigo froin Wiir«kworth*i 
Mximrminh wliicili Itiiskiii plnofai tin tliti of mmj 

Volniiim ill livory niiitiiill* of Mt^lrru i*tnu(rrn: 

** Atviiiir lli«» mil 

Of ttrrogiimai, . . » . 

Ifi liiivtiig wiilkf^l KttiiiiP, 

And olfortiih far aw friiilty wmild i4lt«*w, 

Bly tieitrt It daily wrriflioi u* Trnih^ 

I ticiw iiilitii of Kiiltirti iiiid of Trill li» 

Wtiotii I liiivp itfrvmh iimt thmr litviiiily 
li©?itlta^ offpiititMl at lli 0 wiiyi of mnm^ 

FllillWpll^Wi wlwi, illCiligli litti liltfllllll ioiii 
Bti of a thciiiiiiitiil fninittio» rfiiii|n«w:t» 

And twin loti tlititiwiiid 4i» ymi prim 

This liowh »nd iho liiiivrrio^ 

NcJ iiKirtt tlitiii m m mirror tlial rvi^wU 
To proud Holfdtivo liitr own iiit#l!ig»ifro," 

**Ho has just giiiioT wrolii lib fattior «ii miii ficoitiioii, 
“from a hurriod ciiiiiier to tlio iiiiisift wldoli Ins vbitM m 
regularly ns a iukiior docia hi* iiwiiiiing piimlii/' Ho was 
young in years; hut idromiy Im bid long ^'walkod with 
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Nature,” and offered Ms heart '‘a daily sacrifice to Truth.” 
He sat down to his task, then, not only with the fire of a 
pamphleteer, eager to do battle for Turner, but with the zeal 
also of a prophet, bent upon explaining the works of God 
to man. 


I 

His home surroundings were favourable to his work. 
A London suburb is a humdrum place, certainly, after 
Chamouni; yet nowhere, as Mr. Pater says, “are things more 
apt to respond to the brighter weather, nowhere is there so 
much difference between rain and sunsMne, nowhere do the 
clouds roll together more grandly/’ And Heme Hill was 
in those days at the edge of the open country. Modem 
Painters could never have been written, Ruskin used to say 
in later years, except in the purer air of fifty years since. 
In October 1842 the Ruskin household was moved to the 
larger house and grounds on Denmark Hill (No. 51). Here 
Ruskin’s study, on the first floor, looked on to “ the lawn and 
further field”; while the window of his bedroom above, 
looking straight south-east, “ gave command of the morning 
clouds, inestimable for its aid in all healthy thought.” In 
Croxted Lane, then a green by-road passing through hedge¬ 
rows, “my mother and I,” says Ruskin, “used to gather 
the first buds of the hawthorn; and there, in after years, 
I used to walk in the summer shadows, as in a place 
wilder and sweeter than our garden, to think over any 
passage I wanted to make better than usual in Modem 
Painters!" And, for his special art work, Ruskin was other¬ 
wise well placed. He had Dulwich Gallery close by, for 
examples of the ancients; and for Turner, he had not only 
the run of the master’s own gallery in Queen Anne Street; 
but, nearer home, the collection of Mr. Bicknell at Herne 
Hill freely open to him, and the yet richer one of Mr. Windus 
within an easy journey at Tottenham. At Norwood, too, 
within a walk of Denmark Hill, was Mr. Griffith, the picture- 
dealer, who had first introduced Ruskin to Turner, and in 
whose house pictures and drawings by the artist were always 
to be seen. Entries selected from the diary for 1843 afford 



m% hVQVAmhSvv. with tpenkii 

II gltitifwti i4 tiiij iiitllit’^r ai f^liowiiig iiti tlifiiitwats 

iinii oiitliuiiiyiiiii, ihkI ruwriiiiig tlm |iriigri}« tif lii» 
fKJiiiitiii :— 

Jfifi. I Yt»-i4|4^ri|ftf witli liirliaril |Fsill| !«» 

Tri-tfiij Iif.>if4<ii4 frtiifi iiii4 gsit %*iiliiiili|§ no^ 

lit litiyiil Awii'iiiy; liiii ^ iii4»i niHf-it Im tiji tii organic 

ill tliP siiiiriiiiig. 

*il, I 1111 gf^iisrif tiiii lit Itrtiry Iahi 

Ifiit iiiglit, Maerimtiv iti %tr«4clii^*l luiyini*! nil I liinl 

ai*4 hut jf | CIcittioB 

likiil it. . « . 

* . . Wmlk«l i4i ZiMiliigtml tititl W 

ft lilimmiit wiiiiilttr willi Many mm iiiiiiiiiiit!; | lliiall 

bIiiiII itiiHiiigt l« gw iifliiiMir, mmmy tif Kiiwiiiaii% 

I riMitl img*m t»f Almmi lint tiiirtrlti«: full of 

litil litiiililfiil ill l«i4pfiry. 1 fpiir fpt I likii it 

** Jiifi* 2fl.—Flpftmiil willi tf«r4tt!i mi*! mnlsw itiil 

Ri«il»nt| lull littlp fiiiiiP. Hfiiiii|pir4 wtili liim iiit4i Eiilwicl 
Cliiikirji iiipI wriil# a lilll#* nii*l 4ri»w Tim 4*yi g®| i§i| 

liiiwitfpri »ii»l ffi| wt*rk l« Imginnitig iimmiHiP 

2?.—l»fl IIS tw*4iiy* iiipi I tiirti twry laiicb 

fi4Iww^ fill*! rlinmr iii kiipl. TmA liisii iiiiti iiii4 

tmlltml oil Tiirintr; f«niii4 liiiti ti** nii*! in tvirpileiii liiiisiiiiir# mill 
will ccitiii* to lilts fill itiy Iiirtli4a}\ 

S*"Tli« tiii|f|iip«l I4rlli4iij PtPntiig mtm mmm I mm 
ill iiiy lif©., Tiiriipr tiiij*|iy wi*l kiii4; »ll «k« lltitig 

Mil! cWlfIttfitl * , 

Ttiraur, il will l« ii«i, wm itlrttmly mi «! frwfwlitiip 

in ltiiikiti*i licitti® ; Mitl llicsw litiitiifr |ifiriipi ttii lit* liirtlicl»| 
tetrciciiioncl liiiii in tiitifif mfimu »f iliti “If* 

lin «ji* “tliti piiiiiltiri ©mriMl i«i my imylliiiig nf |iiettt^, 
thij ktitw limy wiiitlil Im tiiitJtfnikitMl, if ilmy uhimm mile 
t0 i&lk of ilitrry, iiiy fiilliiir eiiiilil, atnl wtitilii iriili titligtt, 
toll ihiiii tmm iitmiit it lliim niiy ciilt«r imiwfii kiic^w itiiilltr 
Kngkml or 

**F»k 9»—I wiiti iiiy wiirk w#iil m lti« *k|* iki; I mm 
rlMy Wiititi All thy bug In town ftiwl kitiiw^i to Ai 
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Nat. Gall.—quite certain of the villainousness of the pictures, hut 01 
dijfi&cult to prove. 

Feb, 10. . . . Nothing done beyond a single chapter to-day. 

Feb. 21.—It is strange—I work and work and cannot get 
on; had to rewrite a whole chapter to-day. But I had a lovely 
walk—mild sun and baking wind—and I got to the snowdrifts 
where they still lay deep and pure, and glowed in the sun as 
if they had been on the Alps; and the dogs went half out of 
their wits with delight, rolling and kicking in it, and throwing 
it over each other. What a lovely thing a bit of a fine, sharp, 
crystallized snow is, held up against the blue sky, catching the 
sun! Talk of diamonds ! 

Feb. 24. . . . Called at Turner’s . . . insisted on my taking 
a glass of wine, but I wouldn’t; excessively good-natured to-day. 
Heaven grant he may not be mortally offended with the work! ” 

Then the diary breaks off, as the work for the press became 
more instant:— 

May 1.—Couldn’t write while I had this work for Turner 
to do; had not the slightest notion what labour it was. I was 
at it all April from 6 morning till 10 night, and late to-night 
too—^but shall keep on, I hope.” 


II 

The first volume of Modern Painters was published in 
the first week of May 1843. Buskin was then just twenty- 
four years of age. The author’s youth was the reason of his 
concealing his personality under the description '' A Gradu¬ 
ate of Oxford”—'‘sure,” he says, "of the truth of what I 
wrote, but fearing that I might not obtain fair hearing, if 
the reader knew my youth.” This was a counsel of prudence 
—as also the adoption of a nom de plwrm for The Poetry 
of Architectv/re---yrhic}i Ruskin owed to his father. The 
concealment was at first well sustained; even college tutors 
and friends were unaware of the author’s identity. Like 
the author of Waverley, he practised some little mystifica¬ 
tion upon them. George Richmond, Ruskin notes in his 
diary (May 15), " Seems to have no idea at present it can be 



xS6 ANONYMOUS FUBLICAllON—Tm.E 

P, mine/' In wriliiig to I^ront» llnskin kopt up for a while a 
veil of anonymity; and, in putting it anido. explained the 
reason for the diHguise, 

Fah, 9, 1B44. ... I am tinn! of keeping up foniw with you; 
in fact there are many who munt kmm me and niy iloinga with 
whom 1 do, HO long m it iH poKKible, in order that tlu^y may bo able 
to deny knowledge of tlio matter when (|ueHiioned, and it in very 
importent that the book nbould nc^t be getierally kmwn be 
written by a young mam I muni entreat the favour of your keep¬ 
ing the Hocrei You may pcu’hapH imagine it in pretty generally 
known«~not so. You see tln^ Aihompum n^gretK that my age is 
not as green m my judgment. I kntw its edit.or and neveral 
others aro quite on a wrong rnamt; ho pray bti eaniioufi. Don’t 
tell ©von boHt friends. I wouldn’t ytm if I eciiild help it, but I 
cannot receive your advice ami ask for it eoiiiforteldy in a third 
name. Every new due must take away from my power of doing 
goodd^ 

Thoro is one thing harder, it Iuih Imen Haid, iliiin to write 
a good bocjk, and that is to iind a gotnl title fur it. The 
history of litiskin's most faiiumH lumk k a cum,? in poinU His 
own idea was to call the bendt Tiirutr um/ ihr /liinVni#. To 
this, howovtT, tho puldinhcrH ubjin’d.ed, and to tlnnn the title 
J/ot/rm Pitliiti'rn wan din% Iluskin, luiwiiver, Wiis not cm** 
tirely deprived of his Turner ami the AneieiitH, for. in the 
original edition, the iitle-piige wii« well filled aa follows:— 
MotPrnh PahdiTH: Thrh* Ptiporitfriiy in the A ri ti/ hindMonpo 
2\iini/btg to nil the Anrirut J/im/rra pnoni^liy Kxitotpliv of 
the> Trm% the Mennii/td tintl the IHirUtriiMl./tion Hit 
of Motk-rn Arlmts^ mptciully from itumr of J, Jl. IF. Piirnrr, 
Enq., JLA> Tho long title was a fairly iitnniriile tleKcriptioii 
of the iirguinent of tho book, but it wiw very mimhormnm. 
In later editions Euskin cmlkd it Minleto /*#ii«lrr« simply, 
and he must have Imooiiio pliiaaod with tlm tilde, aiiien for 
many years he tised to demeribt liiiiiself iis”T!m author of 
Modern PainHmJ* But the? title is in aoiiie Siirt a iiiisiioitier 
after all The book does, it is true, iissert ifits fiiijmriority in 
the art of landsoape-painting of cine iiimforn piiiiiter {Turner) 
to all tho anoient mwters, and it iiiierts the iiu|Mjrkiritj of a 
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group of modern painters to a group of older painters, but CB 
it does not assert tbe inferiority of all tbe ancient masters. ^ 
On tbe contrary, in tbe very forefront of tbe book (tbe pre¬ 
face to tbe 2nd edition), as in many a page of later volumes, 
tbe practice of the more ancient painters (of Italy) is 
appealed to as against that of tbe less ancient (tbe Dutch 
and tbe French). I have sometimes seen all this cited 
as an instance of Ruskibs “inconsistency.'' It is nothing 
but an instance of tbe difficulty of finding an entirely satis¬ 
factory short title. In “ Modern'' Painters be compared, as 
be has elsewhere explained, “tbe work of living artists with 
that of so-called ‘ old' masters of landscape who flourished 
for tbe most part in tbe seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies." Why he selected these latter for comparison, we 
shall bear presently. I must first complete the story of tbe 
publication of the book. 

Modern Painters is one of tbe many great books which 
a publisher refused. Ruskin's father, who until bis death 
in 1864 acted as his son's literary agent, bad in tbe first 
instance offered tbe book to John Murray, without, however, 
showing him the MS. “He said," wrote J. J. Ruskin to 
W. H. Harrison, “tbe public cared little about Turner, but 
strongly urged my son's writing on tbe German School, 
which tbe public were calling for works on." Murray asked, 
however, for sight of a sheet. “ I thought," continues J. J. 
Ruskin, “if I sent a sheet, and the work was refused, I 
should be offering my old friend P. Stewart a rejected book. 

I therefore declined submitting any sheet, and carried the 
work at once to Smith & Co.” Stewart was a partner in the 
firm, and Mr. Smith (the elder) magnanimously offered 
Ruskin's father to induce Murray to take the book. This 
offer was not accepted, and Smith, Elder & Co. then 
accepted the proposal to publish the book with alacrity, and 
thus began Ruskm's close personal connexion with the firm, 
and more especially with Mr. Smith (the younger), on whose 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the business presently 
devolved. The firm had already had dealings with Ruskin 
through Friendship’s Offering^ and George Smith was at this 
time a neighbour on Deni 
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1*. again," wroto Itiwkin iniuiv ytnir.i lalt-r, wlutm In* had Irans- 
■ fomsd hia hodka flHcwhisrc, ''to bo tm loritiH with iny old 
publishor, atui hoar him tolling nio nioo atorioa ovor our 
wiUunta, at'lor dividing hin your'a spoil with mo in Christmas 
oharit-y." 

Murray's roason for duolining .Mtuhrii Puintrrn is of 
intorost as showing tho ourront ta»ii> of thu limo, and iho 
opp(!«ing forooH whioh Iho hook had to oonihal. Tho public 
thwi “ carod liltUs for Tumor." It has souiulinios ho«u sup- 
jHiHod that Huskin introducod Tumor to tin* English public, 
it is trim that thu two nHmu.H will uvor ho a.sHoi'.iat«Hl. owing 
to the oonj unction whoruby tho original gonitts of tho artist 
found in his own day thu gonius of a <’rili(', n«» loss »»riginal, to 
understand and toiuturprut him. lint Tumor had huoomo a 
Iloyal Atuulutnicsian nuariy twonly yoars boforo Huskin wm 
bom. Ho was famous ami wealthy long bi'f«»rM Huskin’s book 
appoarod. Huskin diil not tlisfovor Titmor in tlu» sunso that 
ho diaoovorod Carpauoio and ru-disKovoroil Tintoroi; hut ho 
did for him a survioo uvun moro oonspitnamH, Ho rosouod 
him not from cdwc.urity. but from misttndorstatuliug. He 
wjis not thu lir.st to praise Turitor, but hu inUsrvunud in t)rdor 
that ho should bo praisud rightly. It was, as wu hiivo soon, 
tho ohangu to Tumor's lator inannur, ami tho oimhuuptuous 
misuniiorstandisiig of this uhangw on thu part of thu oritius, 
that oallod Huskin into thu fray. " I liku hia lalur pioturoa, 
up to tho year IK-lb, iho host," h« «xphun«»l when rt>-atilrm- 
ing his faith in Tumor a fow yuars laior; 'and buliovo 
that those porsons who only liku his uarly piisturus, d«» not, 
in fjwjt, liko him at all. Thoy d<i nt>t liku that whiu.h is «»s«n- 
tially hlH, . , . His ontiro jsiwur is bust rupruseniial by . • • 
pioturos .. . painted oxautly at thutijno when thu public and 
tho press were together loudest in abiis»j of him. " * What 
Huskin did in tho first volume of Mmimt 1 *u i nb i-s was Ut stem 
the tide of war, anti in tit»ii»g so Im laid the fumitintions not 
only of a bettor appreciation of a groat miwUur, anti i>f hrowler 
views of tho art of painting, but also genoriilly of saner and 
more soiontiflo critiuism. “Tumor's improssions displease 
\is,’’ said tho critics of tho day ; '* we have never soon such 
t Stmmof Vmkit, vu\, i. (tSOI), si. 
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things; they do not conform to existing rules and traditional Cl 
conventions.” Ruskin’s was the more modern attitude. He 
discarded authority and looked to principle. “ What does 
the artist mean ? ” he asked; “ what laws does he exemplify ? 
what is he driving at ? ” The essential merit, the originality, 
the permanent value of Ruskin's book lay not in its rhap¬ 
sodies, but in its reasoning. It was a work not primarily of 
sentiment, but rather of scientific criticism. As such it 
requires close attention, to be understood aright, for it deals 
with difficult problems and draws many subtle distinctions. 

It found such a reader in Robertson of Brighton, who wrote 
thus of the book :— 

“I rejoice that you have taken up Ruskin; only let me ask 
you to read it very slowly, to resolve not to finish more than a few 
pages each day. One or two of the smaller chapters are quite 
enough—a long chapter is enough for two days, except where it is 
chiefly made up of illustration from pictures; those can only be 
read with minute attention when you have the print or picture 
to which he refers you; and those which you can so see, in the 
National Gallery, Dulwich, etc., you should study, with the book, 
one or two at a time. The book is worth reading in this way: 
study it—think over each chapter, and examine yourself mentally, 
with shut eyes, upon its principles, putting down briefly on paper 
the heads, and getting up each day the principles you gained the 
day before. This is not the way to read many books, but it is the 
way to read much; and one read in this way, carefully, would do 
more good, and remain longer fructifying, than twenty ski med. 

Do not read it, however, with slavish acquiescence ; with deference, 
for it deserves it, but not more. And when you have got its 
principles woven into the memory, hereafter, by comparison 
and consideration, you will be able to correct and modify for 
yourself.'^ ^ 

Not every reader takes this trouble. Ruskin’s art-teaching 
is often judged by a single quotation from his first volume— 
and that a quotation which is incomplete. It is supposed 
that his whole philosophy of art is summed up in the 
injunction to painters “to go to Nature in all singleness 
^ Stopford Brooke, Life and Letters of F, W. EoheHson, p. 305. 
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painter than Gainsborough. The Italians, and especially 
the early Italians, were little known. Those,. it must be 
remembered, were days before photography had familiarised 
the eyes of the general public with Italian masterpieces. 
"'There was no discrimination then,” says Holman Hunt, 
“with artists, more than with the public, that Guido, 
Parmigiano, and Le Brun, Murillo, Sassoferrato, and such 
crew, were birds of a different feather to their great idols, 
so that the name of the princely Urbinite was made to 
cover all conventional art.” In the work of discrimination 
Ruskin was a pioneer, and in considering the warmth of 
his invectives it is necessary to remember the contrary 
opinions which he was assailing. In the field of landscape, 
the Dutch and the Trench masters of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury were the accepted models. It was by their standard 
that Turner was found wanting; to clear the ground for 
Turner, he sought to demolish the others. This led him, 
no doubt, into some exaggeration of blame and into excess 
of emphasis. He has been accused—to take an instance 
typical of many others—of unfairness towards Claude, and 
it may be that he strained some points unduly against 
that master. But any one who will take the trouble to 
read all Ruskin’s references will see that he was by no 
means blind to Claude’s merits. It appears, too, from the 
following letter, that Claude was taken as whipping-boy, 
and made to receive some blows vicariously:— 

{To Samuel Prout.) “Dec. 7, 1843. . . . Your kind interest 
and gentle expression of regret with respect to the work of 
my Oxford friend have so much touched him that he begs me, 
so far as may be in my power, to justify him to you. He is 
very inconsiderate in what he writes, but I don’t think it is from 
want of feeling; it appears to me to be rather from having 
too much, and from having been put in a rage by people’s 
admiring the old masters who actually do not see the very 
qualities which constitute their excellence, while their habit of 
looking at them exclusively prevents them from forming any 
idea of that of others. My friend has been much cramped in 
his work by the fear of injuring living painters. I know that 
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th© empliasis of an advocate upon tli© weak points in 0 
Claude's artistic and intellectual armoury. By so doing 
lie cleared the ground for a truer appreciation of Claude, 
as well as of Turner. “I remember upon one occasion,'' 
says George Richmond's son, Sir William, ‘‘when a tirade 
of Claude was pouring out of Ruskin's mouth like a cataract, 
in order that he might put Turner upon a yet higher 
pedestal, that my father turned sharply to him and said, 
‘Ruskin, when your criticism is constructive you talk like 
an angel, when it is destructive you declaim like a demon.'" 

It is probably a true criticism that Ruskin's judgments 
upon painters will stand more in what he praised than 
in what he blamed; but in reading those judgments it is 
necessary to remember the conditions and circumstances 
of their delivery. 

The attack on popular reputations, the vindication of 
Turner—“the most triumphant vindication of the kind ever 
published," says Leslie Stephen ^—and the establishment of 
sound principles in criticism, were not the only new things 
in Ruskin's book. In bringing works of landscape art to 
the test of nature, he was led into many a golden page 
of descriptive writing. “His descriptions of nature in re¬ 
ference to art," wrote Sara Coleridge in recommending 
to a friend “a thick volume by a graduate of Oxford," 

“ are delightful; clouds, rocks, earth, water, foliage, he ex¬ 
amines and describes in a manner which shows him to be 
full of knowledge and that fineness of observation which 
genius produces." German critics of Ruskin, applying 
an uncouth term from philosophy, say that he was the 
great English master of '‘phenomenology." He recorded, 
analysed, and compared the appearances of nature, not 
merely in glowing language, but with scientific precision.^ 
Such studies in connexion with art had, when Ruskin began 

^ “John Ruskin,” in the Na- own pursuit of the subject, though 
tional Review, April 1900. followed alonga somewhat different 

® For instance : Sir Montagu line, has yet only served to in- 
Pollock in a scientific study of re- crease his admiration of the great 
flexions {Light and Water, 1903) has teacher’s marvellous insight and 
occasion to quote Ruskin freely, power of observation.” 
and says: “The present writer’s 
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^ A further GolliMstitiSi pf» ilm umf l« fiHiiiil ii# Ili*i l4l4*ff fefli ^ 

ooat#WJ|H)mry ravliiwi of tlw ImM IImii, mh i gip* 
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instantly attracted by it. ‘'Another book I long very mucli i 
to see/’ he wrote to Moxon the publisher, “ is that on the 
superiority of the modern painters to the old ones, and the 
greatness of Turner as an artist, by an Oxford under¬ 
graduate, I think. I do not much wish to buy it, it may 
be dear; perhaps you could borrow it for me out of the 
London Library or from Rogers/’ Sir Henry Taylor, author 
of Philip van Artevelde, was another early reader of the 
book, and he passed on its praises to Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
begging him to read a book which seems to me to be 
far more deeply founded in its criticism of art than any 
other that I have met with, . . . written with great power 
and eloquence, and a spirit of the most diligent investiga¬ 
tion.” Miss Mitford, who afterwards became a dear friend 
of the author, was another early admirer of Modern 
Painters. She sent word of it to the Brownings in Italy. 
They were already engaged upon the book, deeply interested, 
but sometimes acutely disagreeing with its judgments:— 

“The letter (wrote Mrs. Browning) in which you mentioned 
your Oxford student caught us in the midst of his work upon 
art. Very vivid, very graphic, full of sensibility, but inconse¬ 
quent in some of the reasoning, it seemed to me, and rather 
flashy than full in the metaphysics. Robert, who knows a good 
deal about art, to which knowledge I of course have no pretence, 
could agree with him only by snatches, and we, both of us, 
standing before a very expressive picture of Domenichino^s (the 
‘ David ’—at Fano), wondered how he could blaspheme so against 
a great artist. Still, he is no ordinary man, and for a critic 
to be so much of a poet is a great thing. Also, we have by 
no means, I should imagine, seen the utmost of his stature.” 

"Hitherto,” wrote Miss Bronte, “I have only had instinct 
to guide me in judging of art; I feel now as if I had been 
walking blindfold—this book seems to give me eyes. I do 
wish I had pictures within reach by which to test the new 
sense. Who can read these glowing descriptions of Turner’s 
works without longing to see them ? . . . I like this author’s 
style much; there is both energy ^d beauty in it. I like 
himself, too, because he is such a hearty admirer. He does 

VOL. I. K 
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certainly r Edward Thring, afterwards headmaster of Upping- CH 
ham, owed to Ruskin and Modern Painters ''more of ^ 
thought and fruitful power than to any other book or any 
other Hying man.” 

The fructifying effect which the first volume of Modern 
Painters exercised on the minds of general readers, it 
exercised also on many a young artist.^ The great books, 
some one has said, are those which come home with a 
personal appeal, making the reader feel that they were 
written expressly for him. Such was the effect which 
Ruskin's book produced upon Holman Hunt in his early 
days. A fellow-student, he said, " one Telfer—^with whom, 
wherever he wanders, be everlasting peace!—spoke to me of 
Modern Painters; and when he recognised my eagerness 
to learn of its teachings all he could tell me, he gained 
permission from Cardinal Wiseman,^ to whom it belonged, 
to lend it to me for twenty-four hours. To get through the 
book I sat up most of the night, and I had to return it ere I 
made acquaintance with a quota of the good there was in it. 

But of all its readers none could have felt more strongly 
than myself that it was written expressly for him. When it 
had gone, the echo of its words stayed with me, and they 
gained a further value and meaning whenever my more 
solemn feelings were touched.” It is a thing to cherish in 
the Hterary and artistic history of the Victorian era, this 
picture of the great Pre-Raphaelite painter burning the mid¬ 
night oil over a borrowed copy of Modern Painters, But 
most of all I hke to think of the days at Oxford, as they 
have been described by a Victorian poet, when William 
Morris and Burne>Jones and others of their set got at 
Ruskin’s book and Morris would give out favourite passages 
from the first volume as they have never been given before 
or since. " He had a mighty singing voice and chanted 
rather than read those weltering oceans of eloquence. The 
description of the Slave Ship, or of Turner's skies, with the 
burden ‘Has Claude given this?’ were declaim 

^ For Leighton in this con- may be found r 
nexion, see below, p. 398. Points of ^ 

* Many references to Euskm cmd Art, 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS CRITICS 


£JHAP. was, as we have seen, favourable; but the old 
conventional art, the fierce opponents of Turner’s la 
led by the AihencBum and Maclcwood’s Magazine, 
driven by Ruskin’s charge into surrender. The Ath 
reviewer likened Turner’s champion to "'a whirling 
who at the end of his well-sustained reel falls with 
jump and a shriller shriek into a fit.” What me 
headed rhodomontade,” he asked, was ever '' scrawh 
upon the walls, or halloed except through the ^ 
Bedlam?” It was admitted, however, that th 
wrote eloquent skimble-skamble ” better than so; 
professors of the art. Blackwood was equally i 
suggesting also a lunatic asylum as the authi 
venance, and ridiculing his language as “ very readil; 
in the Fudge School.” 

Ruskin, as he read such attacks, was eager for 
His father, on the other hand, was distressed by tl 
like a cautious and prudent man of business, was do 
the expediency of controversy. At an early period 
to screen his son from the sight of adverse criticisr 
the parts were reversed. '‘We had seen the A 
before,” writes Ruskin to W. H. Harrison. " I 
forward it to my father, simply because the later 
seeing it, the less time he will have to fret hims 
what is to come next week. In fact, if by any i 
could be got to overlook these things, it would b 
better, for they worry him abominably, and then Z 
me. Do not send anything of the kind in future i 
fishes it out for himself. I believe you know pi 
how much I care for such matters.” He cared 
only as blows to be returned. " Blackwood sends 
petty thunders,” wrote his father to W. H. Harri 
12, 1843); “ I regret to see that in a letter to E 
he has given Blackwood another thrust. He bel 
critic of paintings and writer ot the article on 
Painters to be a Rev. Eagles, or some such ns 
Bristol.”^ “I am only desirous,” writes Ruskir 

^ The Rev. John Eagles, author Italy, trying to form 
and artist, who had studied in on Gaspard Poussin ar 
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Neither praise nor blame diverted Ruskin from the path Cl 
he had marked out for himself. He fought his hostile 
critics with a will, and he accepted his recognition gladly. 

He was conscious of his gifts, but also of his limitations. 

He was confident because he felt that he had the root of 
the matter in him; but he knew that he was a learner still. 
The completion of the first portion of his essay was a spur 
to' new studies. They were to lead him into further 
paths, and to open longer vistas than as yet were within 
his ken. 



CHAPTER VII 


STUDIES EOR MODERN PAINTERS 
(1843-1844) 

Nulla dies sine lineaJ' 

Foetune, or Destiny—the inscrutable power which Ruskin 
named, in the title of one of his later books, Fors Clavi- 
gera”—had a large part in the ordering of his works. He 
learnt as he went on his way; and new experiences, new 
knowledge, new enthusiasms continually modified his plans. 
The second volume of Modern Painters not intended, 
he says, to be in the least like what it ultimately became. 
Possibly it was intended to complete the book. Certainly 
he supposed that two or three years would sujffice to that 
end; it was not, however, to be attained till seventeen years 
had passed. He had discussed in the first volume '‘ideas 
of truth ” in relation to art; he had next to discuss “ ideas 
of beauty ”—to discover, that is, a philosophy of the beau¬ 
tiful, a task which in all ages has been found no less difficult 
than absorbing. 


I 

The intricacy ot the questions which presented them¬ 
selves, and the inrush of new knowledge, had a sobering 
effect on Ruskin as he set himself to the second portion of 
his essay. He was determined to persevere with his self- 
appointed mission; but he was resolved, in the continuation 
of the book, to adopt a less militant tone. The following 
letters show these two resolves respectively:— 

(ro ^7ie Rev. OsBOKNE Gordon.) March lOth, IM4:. . . . You 
ask me if the cultivation of taste be the proper ‘ ergon ’ of a man's 
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PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

life. . . • Your expression—cultivation of ta^e _is too va^e in Oi 

two ways j—it does not note tlie differences lietweBii cultivatioii 
of one’s own taste—and of other people’s;—and it leav^ open to 

various interpretations that most vague of all woids—4asl»_ 

which means, in some people’s mouths, the faculty of knowing a 
Claude from a copy, and, in others, the passionate love of all 
the works of God. Now observe—I am not engagwi in 
cultivation of critical acumen, but in ardent endeavour to sprmd 
the love and knowledge of art among all classes;—and secondly, 
that the love and knowledge I would communicate are not of 
technicalities and fancies of men, but of the universal system 
of nature—as interpreted and rendered stable by art;—and, 
thirdly, observe that all that I hope to be able to do will be 
accomplished, if my health holds, in two or three y^rs at the 
very utmost; and then consider whether the y^i*s from four 
to seven and twenty could be, on the whole, much better em¬ 
ployed—or are, on the whole, much better employ^ by mc«t 
men—^than in showing the functions, power, and value of an 
art little understood; in exhibiting the perfection, desirableness, 
and instructiveness of all features, small or great, of external 
nature, and directing the public to expect and the artist to in¬ 
tend—^an earnest and elevating moral influence in all that titey 
admire and achieve. 

“. . . ‘ Sait,' perhaps you will say, ‘ I give you till twenty- 
seven to do that, and what will you do next?’ H^ven knows! 
Something assuredly, but I must know my feelings at twen%- 
seven, before I can tell wbat. I cannot prepare for it at pre^nl^ 
and therefore I need not know what it is to be. I shouldn t be 
surprised to find myself taking lay orders and going to prmch, 
for a time at least, in Florence or Rome. One thing I shan’t 
do, and that is preach or live in London. But I wi^ ycm 
would, when you have leisure, give me your opinion as to w^t 
would be my duty, and in doing so, keep in mind ihem ifMxmmg 
characteristics of my mind:— 

“ First, its two great prevalent tendencies ane to mystea^ m 
what it contemplates and analysis in what it stadim It is exte- 
naUy occupied in watching vapours and splitfe^ steaws an 

unfavourable tendency in a sermon). 
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156 LEARNING IN ORDER TO TEACH 

“Secondly, it has a rooted horror of neat windows and clean 
walls (Query, a dangerous disposition in a village). 

“ Thirdly, it is slightly heretical as to the possibility of anybody's 
being damned (Q. an immoral state of feeling in a clergyman). 

“Fom-thly, it has an inveterate hatred of people who turn 
up the white of their eyes (Q. an uncharitable state of feeling 
towards a pious congregation). 

“ Fifthly, it likes not the company of clowns—except in a pan¬ 
tomime (Q. an improper state of feeling towards country squires). 

“ Sixthly and seventhly, it likes solitude better than company, 
and stones better than sermons. ..." 

{To jfi^eEEV. H. G. Liddell.) October 12, 1844.—I was on 
the very point of writing to beg for your opinion and assistance 
on some matters of art, when your invaluable letter arrived. I 
cannot tell you how glad and grateful it makes me; glad for 
its encouragement, and grateful for its advice. Eor indeed it is 
not self-confidence, but only eagerness and strong feeling which 
have given so overbearing a tone to much of what I have 
written. ... I wish there was something in your letter which 
I C 50 uld obey without assenting to, that I might prove to you 
my governability. But alas! there is nothing of all the little 
that you say in stricture which I do not feel, and which I 
have not felt for some time back. In fact, on looking over 
the book the other day, after keeping my mind off the subject 
entirely for two or three months, I think I could almost have 
anticipated your every feeling j and I determined on the instant 
to take in future a totally different tone. ... I am going to 
try for better things; for a serious, quiet, earnest, and simple 
manner, like the execution I want in art. Forgive me for talk¬ 
ing of myself and my intentions thus, but your advice will be so 
valuable to me that I know you will be glad to give it; especially as 
the matter I have in hand now relates not more to Turner than 
to that pure old art which I have at last learnt (thanks to you, 
Acland, and Richmond) to love. . . . So I am working at home 
from Fra Angelico, and at the British Museum from the Elgins. 
I don’t think with my heart full of Angelico, and my eyes of 
Titian, that I shall fall into the pamphleteer style again. ... I 
shall he, as you will easily conceive, no little time in getting 
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my materials together. In fact, I have to learn half of what Q] 
I am to teach.” ^ 

As soon, then, as the first volume of Modern Painters 
was off his hands, Ruskin set to work to learn. The days 
which he marked as bad in his diary were those on which 
he had learnt nothing. In 1843 he did not go abroad; he 
kept the summer term at Oxford; his pursuits at home are 
described in a letter to a friend:— 

{To tlie Eev. E. Clayton.) June 17.' — How, while the 
Academy is open and I am at home, I have to go into town every 
day to study Turner ; this knocks off much of the forenoon. Then 
I have to write down what I have learned from him. Then I like 
every fine day to get a little bit of close, hard study from nature; 
if not out of doors, I bring in a leaf or plant for foreground 
and draw that. This necessarily leads me to the ascertaining of 
botanical names and a little microscopic botany. Then I don’t 
like to pass a day without adding to my knowledge of historical 
painting, especially of the early school of Italy: this commonly 
involves a little bit of work from Eaffaelle, and some historical 
reading, which brings me into the wilderness of the early Italian 
Republics, and involves me also in ecclesiastical questions, re¬ 
quiring reading of the Fathers (which, however, I have not 
entered on yet, but am about to do so) and investigation of the 
religious tenets and feelings of all the branches of the Early 
Church. Then a little anatomy is indispensable, and much study 
of technical matters—management of colours, composition, etc. 
With all this, which would keep my head a great deal too much 
upon art, I must have a corrective. This comes in the shape of 
geology, which necessarily leads me into chemistry, and this latter 
is not a thing to read a bit of now and then, but requires hard 
reading and much learning by rote; and organic chemistry has 
made such advances of late that it has become intensely interest¬ 
ing, and draws me on more than it ought. With chemistry and 
mineralogy, which, though they go together, are totally distinct 
in the characters (of subskmces) considered, I am compelled to 
look at comparafc'e anateny, especially of fishes, in order to have 
some acquaintance with the fossil characters of rocks. Then I do 
not like, to grr© up my Greek altc^ether, or I should entirely 
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4P. forget it. I, therefore, think myself very wrong if I do not read 
a little bit of Plato very accurately every day; and reading Plato 
necessarily involves some thought of something more than lan¬ 
guage. Finally, as in pursuit of the ancient school of religious 
painting, I must necessarily go to Italy, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should know Italian well; so that I have to read a little 
Tasso every day, which I do with difficulty, never having looked 
at the language till a month or two back; and I cannot suffer 
myself entirely to forget my French.” 

He was often, too, at the British Museum, sometimes in 
the company of his Christ Church friends, Liddell and 
Newton, studying the marbles, the drawings, the missals. 
He was learning more than he was writing. The winter 
(1843-44) passed without seeing the second volume far 
advanced. His activities, interests and moods, during the 
first period of work for it, are shown in the following notes 
from his diary:— 

Nov, 20, 1843.—Have done Plato—some Pliny—written a 
good bit . . . and a little bit of Rio ^—tolerable day^s work—some 
Italian besides—a walk—and investigation of foliage of Scotch fir. 

Nov, 23.—An unprofitable day. I fear I have spoiled my 
etching plate and didn’t write much; pleasant saunter in Dul¬ 
wich Gallery—read a little Italian—^finished first vol. Waagen. 
Made another study for my vignette; didn’t like it; general 
discouragement, except in seeing of what shabby stuff critics are 
made. Impressed with the rapidity of an artist’s hand in making 
a sketch from Rubens to-day. 

Nov. 25.—A capital day; wrote a first-rate chapter, getting 
me out of many difficulties; succeeded with my vignette and got 
an encouraging letter from Armytage,^—besides some Italian, 
Greek, and a little chemistry, and a game of chess. . . , 

Dec. 9.—Rather pleasant evening; but nothing learned. 

“ Dec, 28.—Drew a little, but unsatisfactory; wrote notes—and 
idled. One thing only I have learned, that tbe common fungus 
which grows on wet wood is most beautiful and delicate in its 
sponge-like structure of interior. I must microscope it to-morrow. 

^ See below, p. 168. 

* The engraver of many plates in Modem Painters. 
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“Jan. 3, 1844.—Thought a little over the book, but wrote CB 
nothing. I get less and less productive, I think, every day. ^ 

“Jan. 4.—A bad day. Went over to Oousen;^ found him 
infernally dear; put me out. Came back; my father says I must 
keep to same size as the other volume—floorer No. 2. My mother 
asked me if I were not getting dijffuse—floorer No. 3. . . . 

“Jan. 10.—Harrison at dinner; young Smith in the even¬ 
ing. 2 Settled not to bring out the work in numbers, and so 
shall take my leisure. . . . 

“ Jan. 14.—Yesterday a very valuable day; good hard work 
over painted glass in British Museum. Delicious hour in Turner’s 
gallery. . . . 

“ Feh, 25.—Sunday—a good day because wet. I wish Sunday 
were always wet, otherwise I lose the day. Bead some of Spenser 
in the morning and learned it; then some of Hooker; did a good 
deal of divinity. 

26.—At Ward’s, the glass painter’s, with Oldfield: 
my head is quite full of broken bits of coloui*—^madonnas—and 
crucifixions mixed up with oolitic fossils and shadowy images of 
the Lorenzo in different lights brooding over all.” 

The last entry introduces an artistic diversion which 
occupied much of Ruskin's time and thoughts at this period. 
Edmund Oldfield had been a fellow-pupil with Ruskin at Mr. 
Dale's, and he was now a neighbour on Denmark Hill. The 
artistic tastes of the two young men were known in the parish, 
and they were commissioned to prepare designs for a window 
in the new church—St. Giles', Camberwell—which had just 
been erected in the Early Decorated style by Gilbert Scott, 

“ They seem to desire," writes Ruskin in his diary (May 3), 

“ to put in my design for the window; hope they will like it, 
if they do, but it will make me very anxious." In the first 
instance designs for the window-head only were to be 
submitted. These were prepared by Ruskin and approved 
by the Committee; but a fresh design by Oldfield was 

^ The engraver of some of the Murray Smith, was at this time 

plates in Modem Painters. entering upon control of the firm 

* For Harrison, see above, p. 91. of Smith, Elder Go, 

“Young Smith,” the late George 
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CHAP, substituted for the central light, Ruskin perceiving, , 
explains in JPrceteritd, that his own '‘figures adapted 
Michael Angelo'' were "not exactly adapted to thirte 
century practice.” The window-head was liked, and i 
decided to fill the five vertical lights in the same ma 
The designing of these, however, Buskin left to Oldfield 
attained " a delicate brilliancy purer than anything 1 
before seen in modern glass ” But Euskin, on his ti 
in the ensuing months, made a close study of the gh 
French cathedrals, and sent to Oldfield, in illustrated le 
a constant stream of designs, suggestions, and critic 
The window is that of the East-end. An interesting 
might be put together from scattered passages in Bus 
works upon the principles and technique of Painted ( 
Like nearly all of his writings on artistic subjects, these 
founded on much study and some practice. 

It will be seen from the diaries, quoted above, tha* 
plans for the second volume of Modern Painters we 
present undecided. He had intended, it seems, to brim 
the continuation of his essay in " parts,” instead of vol 
—a manner of publication, agreeable to his discursive i 
which he adopted, all too frequently, in later years, 
intended, also, to illustrate the second volume, and 
busily engaged in negotiations with engravers. Ultim 
the illustrations were deferred till the third volume, b 
anticipation of it the size of the page in the second vo 
was enlarged. The intention was to confine the esss 
the subject of landscape. The central idea of the vol 
however—^namely, its theory of beauty in relation tc 
‘'theoretic” faculty—was with Buskin from the first, 
there was a moment when he experienced what is oftc 
author's worst apprehension—the fear of being forestf 
On November 30 (1843) he says in his diary: "In 
Artist and Armtev/r I see a series of essays on be 
commenced which seem as if they would anticipate 
altogether.” The second essay sufficed, however, to dispe 
fear. "Find Rippingille all wrong,” he writes on Decei 
30, "in his essay on beauty: shall have the field open ” 
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II 

In May 1844 Ruskin set out with his parents, yet again CB 
for Chamouni. The ferment of multifarious interests work- 
ing in his mind—painted glass, madonnas, geology, and 
Kshadowy images of Michael Angelo brooding oyer all—con¬ 
tinued during this tour, and it was as yet by no means 
certain into what form the fermentation would resolve itself. 
First they went, that Ruskin might study painted glass, 
to Rouen, Chartres, Auxerre; then to Dijon and on to 
Geneva and Chamouni, where Joseph Couttet, '‘the Captain 
of Mont Blanc,'' was engaged as guide. The letters and 
diary show Ruskin's occupations:— 

{To Edmund Oldfield.) Rouen, May. —I found no glass 

at Abbeville—at Eu, the pet church of Louis Philippe has some 
modern glass, of the worst kind. ... No glass at Dieppe. But 
when I got into the Cathedral here this evening, I was grievously 
vexed with all that I had done, and rendered almost hopeless 
by the dazzling beauty of form of the windows of the choir. . . . 

I set myself to consider the difference between the ancient and 
modern work, which I find chiefly to consist in these points (the 
design, size, etc., being in all points the same). First, the modern 
glass admits much more light, producing a glaring and painful 
impression on the eye, so that I could not look at it long—the 
old glass soothed, attracted, and comforted the eye, not dazzling it, 
but admitting of long contemplation without the least pain. On 
closer examination, I found that the whites of the modern glass 
were very bright, looking like the ground glass of a lamp, and 
were all inclined to pinh in their hue ; while the whites of the old 
glass were dead, and wanting in transparency, looking like the 
ground of a picture {Le. like real colour^ instead of mere ground 
glass), and that they were all inclined to green in their hue. Note 
this, please, especially. Again, I found that all the blues of the 
old glass had a grey or Hack quality of colour, black stains occurring 
upon them, so as to make them in places almost opaque, very pure 
indeed in places, but always tending to grey; whereas the modern 
blues were much more transparent—like the blues of a druggist^s 
bottles—and instead gf tending to grey^ tended to jgwjpUn 

li 
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“ Again, the yello^^s of the old glass were always 'paU^ pass- 
*■' ing into grey—sometimes stained with black, the yellows of the 
modern glass inmriahly orange in a very high degree. Again, the 
7 ^eds of the old glass were pure crimson in their general tone, and 
occasionally so dark as to pass into black, while the reds of the 
modern glass were invariably a tone more inclined to scarlet, and 
more pale. Now I want you to go to Ward,^ and insist especially 
on this want of transparency in the old glass, which it appears to 
me is a very, very important point. I find universally that the 
eye rests on it as on a quiet picture, while with the modern it is 
tormented by violence of transmitted light. . . . 

“Lastly, I find the iron bars twice as thick in the old glass as 
in the modern, and running through every bit of the window. If 
ever Ward gives you a bit of whole glass, four inches over, make 
him smash it, and stick it together again. I think the putty, or 
the rust of the iron, gives quality to the edges of the glass.^' 

{To the same.) “ Ohartees, May 23.—On going again to the 
cathedral this morning, I was yet more struck with the palpitation 
of the ground colour. It is to the modern glass what the varying 
complexion of life is to rouge. . . . The finest windows in colour 
are three of the twelfth century, in perfect preservation, and their 
colour is perfectly unique. I never saw anything approaching it, 
not for depth, but for refinement and purity ; and it is their blue 
which the Labrador felspar resembles. This blue is so luminous 
that the ruby reds of the window come upon it as distinct shades^ 
looking as if it had been spotted with rich blood.” 

{Diary.) “ Geneva, 31.—We arrived here yesterday. , . . 

The day before I should remember, for the walk I had at St. 
Laurent; above all, for the phenomenon at sunset which I had 
never seen till then—of the sun’s image reflected from a bank of 
clouds above the horizon, for at least a quarter of an houi’ after he 
had set. It had all the brilliancy of a reflection in water, and if I 
had not seen the sun set, I should have taken it for the sun itself. 
A point of greatest intensity was on the edge of the cloud, but it 
shot up a stream of splendid light far towards the zenith, as well 
as downwards towards the sun.” 

{To Edmund Oldfield.) “ Geneva, June 3.— I send you at last 


^ Of Messrs. Ward Nixon, Trith Street, Soho. 
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two rude designs, one for tlie angel in the circle, the other for the Cl 
side; both rudely drawn, because to try and get a little purer red, ^ 
I used this white paper, which takes colour badly : my drawing- 
paper is all grey. I was obliged to alter my plan in the side piece. 

I tried the tigers, but it made the angel at the top look like Mr. 
■Wombwell, and the angel at the bottom like Mr. Van Amberg* 
so I put in a row of gates, which you will please to take for the 
celestial city, and a bit of unintelligible figure from St. Radegonde 
[at Poictiers] to fill up, which looks something between a monk and 
an angel, and may be typical of general felicity. The chaining of 
the dragon I suppose people will understand. You perceive he holds 
with his tail tight round an apple-tree. If Mr. Ward could make 
him look a little less like a gamecock, it would be desirable.’' 

{Diary,) “Chamouni, June 16.—The hills are as clear as 
crystal; more lovely, I think, every day, and I don’t know how 
to leave oJff looking at them.” 

(Dia^y.) “ June 23.—9 o’clock, morning. There is a strange 
effect on Mont Blanc. The Pavilion hills are green and clear, 
with the pearly clearness that foretells rain; the sky above is 
fretted with spray of white compact textured cloud which looks 
like flakes of dead arborescent silver. Over the snow, this is 
concentrated into a cumulus of the Turner character, not heaped, 
but laid sloping on the mountain, silver white at its edge, pale 
grey in interior. ...” 

(Diary.) ^^2Sth June^ half-past ten .—I never was dazzled by 
moonlight until now; but as it rose from behind the Mont Blanc 
du Tacul, the full moon almost blinded me : it burst forth into 
the sky like a vast star. For an hour before, the aiguilles had 
appeared as dark masses against a sky looking as transparent 
as clear sea, edged at their summits with fleeces of cloud breaking 
into glorious spray and foam of white fire. A meteor fell over 
the D6me as the moon rose; now it is so intensely bright that 
I cannot see the Mont Blanc underneath it; the form is lost 
in its light.” 

Many an hour was spent in thus watching skies; and on 
this tour Ruskin made also several drawings in colour of 
considerable beauty. 

From Chamouni, Ruskin returned to Geneva, and thence 
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by Sion and Brieg across tbe Simplon to Baveno and back. 
Here is a time-table wbicb shows the busy eagerness of his 
days, the fulness of his vitality:—June 15, 6 a.m. Baveno, 
called on Signor Zanetti and inspected his collection of 
pictures on the Isola dei Pescatori; walked up most of the 
defile of Gondo; on reaching the Simplon village, dashed 
off to catch the sunset from the Col (five miles up hill 
against time); 8 p.m., '‘sitting on the highest col of the 
Simplon, watching the light die on the Breithorn, nothing 
round me but rock and lichen, except one purple flower” 
(linaria alpina, outlined); five miles walk back to the inn, 
“star after star coming out above my head, the white 
hills gleaming among them, the gulph of pines, with the 
torrent, black and awful below ”; long entry of the day in 
diary before bed. The next day was one, as he noted 
(July 16), “ to be most grateful for and to remember long.” 
He recalled it, in writing a chapter of Deucalion in the 
same room, thirty-two years later:— 

“ My father and mother and I were sitting at one end of the 
long table in the evening; and at the other end of it, a quiet, 
somewhat severe-looking, and pale, English (as we supposed) 
traveller, with his wife; she, and my mother, working; her husband 
carefully completing some mountain outlines in his sketch-book. 
Whether some harmony of Scottish accent struck my father’s 
ear, or the pride he took in his son’s accomplishments prevailed 
over his own shyness, I think we first ventured word across the 
table, with view of informing the grave draughtsman that we 
also could draw. Whereupon my own sketch-book was brought 
out, the pale traveller politely permissive. My good father 
and mother had stopped at the Simplon inn for me because I 
wanted to climb the high point immediately west of the Ool, 
thinking thence to get a perspective of the chain joining the 
El etschom to the Monte Rosa. I had brought down with me 
careful studies ... of great value to myself, as having won 
for me that evening the sympathy and help of James Forbes. 
For his eye grew keen, and his face attentive, as he examined 
the drawings; and he turned instantly to me as to a recog¬ 
nised feUow-workman,—though yet young, no less faithful than 
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Himself. . . . He told me as much as I was able to learn, at that Cl 
'time, of the structures of the chain, and some pleasant general ^ 
tistlk followed; but I knew nothing of glaciers then, and he had 
His evening’s work to finish. And I never saw him again.” ^ 

3But neither ever forgot the other. Twenty, and again 
tsHirty, years later Ruskin was to defend Professor Forbes 
■with something of the same zeal that he threw into his 
defence of Turner:— 

(J. D. Fokbes to Ruskin.) “St. Andrews, Dec. 2, 1864. . . . 
Having almost retired from the din of controversy, it is a pleasur- 
ftHle surprise to me to find now and then some old friend who has 
ixot forgotten me, and who has still spirit and fidelity enough to 
Hx-eak a lance in my favour. For about three years I have felt 
disheartened and hopeless as to stemming the popular tide of pre¬ 
possessions against my ‘ Theory of Glaciers,’ or, I should rather say, 
JEbgainst me personally as its author. The article in the Quarterly 
seemed to me to complete the triumph of Tyndall within the 
limits of his influence. Its dulness and stupid reiteration of ex¬ 
ploded statements seemed to me to give the best promise of its 
speedy oblivion. Advancing years and a permanently depressed 
state of health have taken the edge off the bitterness which 
tlie injustice I have experienced caused me during many years. 
But, as I said, the old fire revives within me when I see any one 
■willing and courageous, like you, to remember an old friend, and to 
sHow that you do so.” 

JFrom the Simplon, Ruskin and his parents went by 
Brieg and Visp to Zermatt, where Osborne Gordon was 
sfwaiting them. Zermatt was no haunt of tourists in those 
days, and the commissariat of the little inn, first opened by 
I>r. Lauber in 1839, was unprepared for its visitors. Ruskin 
m et Gordon as the Matterhorn came in sight. “Yes,” said 
He, the Matterhorn is all very fine; but do you know there’s 
nothing to eat?” “Nonsense,” replied Ruskin, “we can 
eat anything here.” They could sop the black bread in milk, 
He added. But when supper-time came, it had to be ad¬ 
mitted that “ one might almost as hopelessly have sopped 

^ The “Forbes” mentioned below, p. 211, was Edward, not James. 
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lP. the Matterhorn as the loaf.'' A day or two sufficed; and 
Ruskin with his parents descended the valley, his mother, 
now sixty-three, '"walking the ten miles from St. Nicholas 
to Yisp as lightly as a girl." Thence they returned to 
Brieg, in order that Ruskin might ascend to a point near 
the Bel Alp, then unknown to English travellers, to draw 
the panorama which may now be seen in his Museum at 
Sheffield; and afterwards he explored the gorge of the 
Aletsch torrent—" making some notes of it used in Modern 
Painters, many and many a day of foot and hand labour 
having been needed to build that book.” 

Labour of another kind was needed in picture-galleries, 
and on his way home Ruskin stayed some days at Paris 
to study in the Louvre. He came to the pictures there 
with new eyes. Hitherto Rubens had remained his type of 
colour-power, and Titian had been beyond him. He owed to 
a remark of George Richmond, at one of Rogers’s breakfast 
parties, a year or two before this date, his initiation into the 
principles of Venetian colour. On Rogers’s walls hung the 
original sketch by Rubens for the picture of "The Horrors 
of War ” (in the Pitti Palace), and beneath it a study by 
Paolo Veronese for "'Mary Magdalene anointing the feet 
of the Saviour ” :— 

“As I was getting talkative over the wild Rubens sketch, 
Richmond said, pointing to the Veronese, " Why are you not look¬ 
ing at this,—so much greater in manner ? * ‘ Greater,—how h ’ I 

asked, in surprise; ‘it seems to me quite tame beside the Rubens.* 
‘That may be,’ said Richmond, ‘but the Veronese is true, the 
other violently conventional.* ‘In what way true?* I asked, 
still not understanding. ‘Well,* said Richmond, ‘compare the 
pure shadows on the flesh, in Veronese, and its clear edge, with 
Rubens’s ochre and vermilion, and outline of asphalt.* No more 
was needed. Prom that moment, I saw what was meant by 
Venetian colour.’* 

In the diary written at Paris in 1844 Ruskin’s enthusiasm 
is all for the Venetians. Technical descriptions of pictures 
are dreary at the best; but a note or two in this sort must 
be quoted now, and perhaps here and there on later pages, 
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in order to show the careful study on which his judgments OB 
were founded:— ^ 

‘‘Paris, Aug, 14.—A singular instance of refinement in Titian 
[No. 1590 : ‘ Alphonso di Ferrara and Laura di Dianti’], a mirror 
held to the back of a lady dressing her hair. The mirror is 
nearly black and invisible, only one square bright light upon 
it, but on looking close, the light is found to be truly the image 
of the window given by vertical strokes chiefly, and to be 
interrupted by a curve below; that of the woman’s head re¬ 
flected. On looking close, the whole figure is seen in the shade 
of the mirror; the half light on the back, the dark dress, the 
clasp or knot on the shoulder, and a reflected light on the edge 
of this shoulder all clear and sharp, no slurring. The face and 
head-dress of Flora are also reflected in front of the armour of 
the man. 

“Paris, Aug, 17.—I was a long while yesterday studying the 
execution of the two large Paul "Veroneses, and noting the dif¬ 
ference between their manly, fearless, fresco-like attainment of 
vast effect, in spite of details, and Landseer’s, or any other of 
our best manipulators’ paltry dwelling upon them. I have had 
a change wrought in me, and a strong one, by this visit to 
the Louvre, and know not how far it may go, chiefly in my 
full understanding of Titian, John Bellini, and Perugino, and 
being able to abandon everything for them; or rather, being 
i^Tiable to look at anything else. 

“The finest Titian in the Gallery [No. 1584: ‘The Entomb¬ 
ment’], glowing, simple, broad and grand. It is to be opposed 
to ‘The Flagellation’ [No. 1583], in which the shades are 
brown instead of grey, the outlines strong brown lines, the 
draperies broken up by folds, the light very round and vivid, 
and foiled by deep shades; the flesh forms the highest lights, 
and the draperies are subdued. In ‘The Entombment’ every 
one of these conditions is reversed. Even the palest flesh is 
solemn, and dark, in juxtaposition with bright golden white 
drapery. All the masses broad and flat, the shades grey, the 
outlines chaste and severe. May be taken as an example of the 
highest dignity of impression, wrought out by mere grandeur of 
colour and composition, 
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Aug. IMk. —To-morrow we leave. I have been 
the twilight on the Tuileries, which was very grand a 
and planning works. I shall try to paint a Madonna g 
I believe.’’ 

During the winter of 1844-45 (for which ther 
diaries) the book seems to have made little prog 
felt, he says, ''in a cyclone of new knowledge.’' 
enlarging the range of his studies in art and nat 
feeling his way to laws common to all manifestatior 
beautiful. In the first draft of the second volume 1 
unfinished chapters in which lines of beauty are il 
alternately from mountain forms and from the hum£ 
But for the present his hardest work was in manual 
in the principles of light and shade. He took up 
Liber Studiorum, practised its methods, " and 
spring-time in 1845 was able to study from nature ac 
in full chiaroscuro, with a good frank power over t 
tinting.” During the same winter (1844-45) Rui 
again] reading Rio’s Poetry of Cltristian Art. His 
in this book, quickened by his studies in the Louvi 
mined him to revisit Italy and study the early ( 
painters before proceeding any further with his essi 
tour of 1845 was the decisive factor in making th^ 
volume what it is, and was a turning-point in hii 
As such it must be reserved for a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE EEVELATION OF TINTOEBT 
( 1845 ) 

True taste is for ever growing, learning, reading, worshipping, 
laying its hand upon its mouth because it is astonished/’— 
Modern PainterSf vol. ii. 


I 

Kuskik left home on April 2,1845, and was on the Continent, 
among the Alps and in Italy, for seven months. It was the 
first tour he had ever undertaken without his father and 
mother, and great was their anxiety on his behalf. He took 
with him as travelling servant the young brother of his 
mother’s maid, John Hobbes, called “ George” in the Buskin 
household where both master and son were named John. 
He seems to have been a youth of cheerful spirit and humour, 
and remained in Buskin’s service till 1854. His quaint 
remarks, and the chaff of him by Couttet the guide, supply 
the element of light comedy in the tour. While his master 
was sketching near Albertville, in Savoy, George was sent 
to see the town. Not much of a town, he reported; he had 
met “just six living creatures—two dogs, three children, 
and a man out of his mind.” Florence pleased him no 
better; he did not appreciate the heat and compulsorily 
light diet. “'Oh, sir,’ he said,” writes Buskin, “‘think of 
them at home walking in the acacia walk and eating as 
many strawberries as they like, and having all the blinds 
down in the library, and here we are, without a breath of air, 
and mustn’t eat anything.’ ’ Among the Alps, George became 
a mighty walker. But, said Couttet, “ afin que George aille 
bien, il faut lui donner k manger souvent, et beaucoup k la 
fois.” On one occasion Buskin pointed out first an actual 
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scene, and then Turner's vision of it. '‘George didn’t re¬ 
cognize it at first, and on my ishowing him how it had been 
adapted—'Well, he is a cunning old gentleman, to be sure; 
just like Mrs. Todgers, dodging among the tender pieces with 
a fork.’ ” George’s criticism of Turner’s composition has often 
been made in more pretentious language. But George knew 
how to humour his master. It is a quaint glimpse that we 
get of the party at Padua, where, when Ruskin was feeling 
unwell, George was sent out to buy some scrap of a picture to 
hang in the bedroom; " and he brought me a seven-inch 
square bit of fifteenth century tempera, a nameless saint 
with a scarlet cloak and an embossed nimbus, who much 
comforted me.” Ruskin on his part held himself responsible 
for George’s religious welfare, and let us hope that George 
appreciated the attentions. "I read my chapter with him,” 
says Ruskin, "morning and evening; and if there were no 
English Church on Sundays, the Morning Service, Litany 
and all.” 

But the commander-in-chief of the expedition was 
Joseph Couttet, in whose prudence, resourcefulness, and in¬ 
tegrity Ruskin’s parents had full confidence. It was amply 
deserved, and Ruskin cherished to the last the warmest 
affection for this guide, philosopher, and friend—a practical 
physician also. The letters home during this tour show how 
carefully Couttet guided, guarded, and physicked his charge. 
Nothing escaped him; he held an umbrella over Ruskin 
while the latter sketched; he was even at hand to see that 
Ruskin always took " a squeeze of lemon in his water.” The 
peasant’s time must have hung heavily during the long 
sojourn at Florence, but he “ solaced himself by making a 
careful collection of all the Florentine wild flowers” in 
order, as we learn from one of the letters, that Ruskin might 
compare them with the flowers in Florentine pictures. It 
must have been with considerable relief that Couttet saw 
his young employer turn to the mountains. At Macug- 
naga he was in his element—“cooking the dinner, going 
out to gather strawberries for tea, muUing wine in the even¬ 
ing, and encouraging everybody all day like Mark Tapley.” 
Couttet was an untaught philosopher. " He could only read 
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with difficulty and write scarcely intelligibly, and by great OH 
effort. But he was, without exception, one of the happiest ^ 
persons, and, on the whole, one of the best, I have 
ever known: and after lunch, when he had had his half 
bottle of Savoy wine, he would generally, as we walked up 
some quiet valley in the afternoon light, give me a little 
lecture on philosophy; and after I had fatigued and pro¬ 
voked him with less cheerful views of the world than his 
own, he would fall back to my servant behind me and 
console himself with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
whispered ' Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre 1 ^ He 

had read clearly enough one aspect of Kuskin's eager tem¬ 
perament. Among the minerals in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, some beautiful pink crystals 
of fluor may be seen. They are inscribed ''The Couttet 
Rose-Fluors,” and were presented by Ruskin " In Honour of 
his Friend, Joseph Couttet, by whom they were found.’’ ^ 

Euskin, then, was well attended, and he had not the 
least intention of encountering any perils or privations. He 
was a luxurious traveller, and fond of his creature comforts. 

He somewhere professes his sympathy with and propounds 
his resemblance to St. Jerome; but " there was,” he is quick 
to add, " this terrible difference between us, that while he 
left, for his studies in the desert, Roman luxury far away, 

I always carried it with me, as well as my books, and my 
chosen kind of desert was—the Hotel de Bellevue at Thun, 
or the Cascade at the Giessbach”—"withcomfortable rooms 
always ordered,” as he says elsewhere, " and a three-course 
dinner ready by four o’clock.” ^ The books were numerous, 
for he did much serious reading during his travels abroad, 
and the heaviest box in the boot was full of dictionaries. 


^ Fors Clavigera, Letter 4. 

" I think,” wrote Euskin to 
the Keeper of the Minerals (Jan. 
8, 1888), ‘‘the entire Geological 
Society should meet at Ohamouni 
this year, and resolve never to 
return,—till they had found the 
Home of Rose-Fluor.” If the 


Society should ever make the 
expedition, they should try the 
Aiguille d’Argenti(^re; for it was 
there (as Couttet darkly hinted 
to Mr. Allen) that he found the 
treasure. 

® Library Edition, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 109 n .; and Frceterita^ vol. ii. § 74. 
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people’s anxiety and tried to dissuade Ruskin from going: CH 
Why will you go to Switzerland—there’ll be such a fidge 
about you, when you’re gone.” Ruskin believed “Turner 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish.” It 
seems possible that Turner’s love of mystification may have 
had something to do with his advice; for he knew that one 
of Ruskin’s motives was to hunt up the artist’s sketching- 
ground. There were, however, some political disturbances 
at that time in Switzerland, and just a bare possibility of 
danger. But Ruskin had his work to do; nor in the doing 
of it did he ever lose loving thought of his parents. A letter 
written four months later, when the return of the prodigal 
was being eagerly awaited, illustrates the relation between 
the son and his parents:— 

“Baybno, Sunday^ Aug. —My deakest Mothee,—A s I 

received on the 22nd a letter of my father’s dated 13th August, 

I trust that this will either arrive on or before the second of 
September, in time to assure you of my most affectionate remem¬ 
brance of you, and my hope that I shall not be away from you 
on any more birthdays. I am already in a hurry to get home, 
even from this delicious place, and I only go to Venice because I 
must see the pictures there before I write; or else I should run 
direct and directly for Denmark Hill, and be with you, instead 
of this letter. I think there is such a change come over me lately 
that there will be no more disagreements between us as to where 
we shall go to or what we shall do, for my childishnesses are—I am 
(in one respect) sorry to say,—nearly gone, and now, wherever I 
am—in church, palace, street or garden—there is always much 
that I can study and enjoy; and although I am just as self-willed 
as ever, yet my tastes are so much more yours and my father’s 
that nothing can come wrong to me, and if even you were to 
desire a sojourn at Wiesbaden or Baden-Baden, I believe I should 
find enough to employ myself withal; and I think in other places 
you will find me a little more of the cicerone than I used to be, 
and perhaps something of the guide where I was formerly only an 
encumbrance. I am looking forward with infinite delight to the 
prospect of showing my father aU my new loves, making him 
decipher the sweet writing of Simon M^mi in the Campo Santo, 
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miA liwlittg tiiiii itil« e^^trmn «»f llw^ rl*ii:#li^ri <4 H|. Miirl, 

w}i»r«^ iity ¥t^i lufik il«»ii kmm Ih# •wull* liki^ 

viiif»IW» fili4 iftwnflt'a r»f llir ii!i| liglittnl witit 

til!' gliiM liiitl * %n!li t,f i^nernm miiit kifi|f:fi’; mul I 

think I »l»it fur fr.vn t«»» »littii I iliiiw ymt ilin 

ollililri^ll «4 Mllit* 4.4 I finrii m%m4, li%liig, ktlfiiiiig, litifj 

rmilitmij tlnil t iiwi iifr»is4 y«.ti %%ill itmli th«f %mm }%mm imhm4 

tif iiifs * . . All*! 1 Ir* |»rt,|t ^iii t4i tiikfi aim i»f |^«iir 

Plgliti iltill t« I'rilifirll III til# i4«| tif Uif Ivifig 

mwiii !p»iii«^ ligmifi «iiif l»ttr Wi-pkn intirt^, ywii itifiw, mhmt jfiti 
rp’Ptvti tiiw; iiipI I m$mm f*m tl will ti«4 l« Imi^pr tliiiii I mm 
}iiil|i i imi rtrii VpiiIw will l«'|i me ititig»r tlmii ii 
iitw«i 4 ry; i^wl I t f^liall wril« * t«rf nirtt mul 

fiite lliiit I iiwiii*t l« lahAiitt^l tif. I iiit¥if tltipif aiiii« p:M.4 |«i »rt 
ftlmmiy* iiiiil I l« «!« t itpul il««l . ♦ •iitl iiiy 

iiiritlwr, witli |»r«|ef fur fwiir long tn 

llfiliifii inn |ti|if m%m%. »ti “ 

Oil lliii tinir «f W4& Iltiwliii wnilii ml until tliiilf In lii* 
Mlitir m iiitiitioT. tir nt loitli, liti kiipi imi «i|iior ciinry tif 
triifil* lliiiiigli till filittii ¥f.iliitniiiiitw iitii4i»|itn.:iki wiili iliimriit- 
timii Ilf jiioliirmi liiitl pliinr w’lirkii tif mrl, Fpjiti ihmm titiln* 
liiiuks lin ii mmm$ nf cf-nriitiniilj riti vtifiniiii wtirk* 

cif mrt til ilw lliint iMlsli«<ii uf IIiirfAy'* ft»r 

fmi'dlem til A'lirfli lull'll ^ lli^ wifiii fiiml liy lliiMitati* 

Fiirii, Hmn, iitid Oy^it Im Cliniti|i«^iiti}i« mlmrn Im limi 
itiijtiil iiiaiiy II liiiiii alriiatlf wiili lit* 

, Tli«rt* wm itieit »l.aarilf tm tii« fwt tif ili# 
Iwiflliidyi aiici itwii iti<mlri* lf»ii#i«itr %tit| lliilmtii#, m fiiAil# 
iiti ffiit unit® il liiiiisa, 4t m% tirltM?k tti#f Itrinigiil iii« t ttiti|ilii 
of tftiil frii*t, |ti«l Hill rif liti rimt^ »! tin rial«*t latmtir, telfttw^l 
hy tl imii* mwi « 

coiiH«i'iiri4«! fiiiiiiliila Tn wieuiiriiP tii# it wi«ll m 

to iimko tlmt wlilai ilitmily tit^nr prfmiitAi #itp4«lii|f prfi«% 
I I«ik«t twur tli« tmfim ili« vlii% atnl iitilifif l*lf kittle tif itikry 
motwiiiiix at 3 frs.i I ttii#, m4 il Itiriitng «iil titty pmm 

* Tliii«iiit4iii,wliii!|ili«iliiti^^ rtf It Ml ttiA t#ihi4fy 

to tliii Utlailtitttl «tf Ihill rif III# %f tt||«« i«i till, III. 

Mft% ttittofi Mill p. Mil 
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and in fine condition, rendered, as I conceived, the whole thing OB 
worthy of Horace or Mr. Rogers. Meanwhile the sun was sinking ^ 
gradually, and I was warned of something equally perfect in that 
direction and way by seeing my champagne suddenly become rose. 
And a beautiful sunset it was: glowing over the pine woods, and 
far up into the sky, long after the sun went down. And as I came 
back to my souffl^e and sillery, I felt sad at thinking how few 
•were capable of having such enjoyment, and very doubtful whether 
it were at all proper in me to have it all to myself.’^ 

At Geneva, Couttet was in waiting; and they travelled 
leisurely through Lower Savoy and Provence to Frejus. 
Thence they drove along the two Rivieras. A fine draw¬ 
ing of stone pine, made at Sestri, may be seen at Oxford. 
Leaving the coast at Massa, they passed through the 
southern, valleys of the Carrara hills to Lucca. ''I settled 
myself there,” Ruskin says, ‘‘for ten days—as 1 supposed. 

It turned out forty years.” 


II 

His first impressions of‘iLucca were almost overwhelm- 

ing 

“ What in the wide world I am to do (he writes, May 4) in or 
out of this blessed Italy I cannot tell. I have discovered enough 
in an hour’s ramble after mass to keep me at work for a twelve- 
month. Such a church! So old, 680 probably, Lombard, all 
glorious dark arches and columns, covered with holy frescoes and 
gemmed gold pictures on blue grounds. I don’t know when I shall 
get away, and all the church fronts charged with heavenly sculpture, 
and inlaid with whole histories in marble.” 

"*The full happiness of that time to me,’' said Ruskin 
in his retrospect of this tour, cannot be explained except 
to consistently hard workers; and of those, to the few who 
can keep their peace and health. For the world appeared 
to me BOW exactly right. Hills as high as they should be, 
rivers as wide, pictures as pretty, and masters and men as 
•wise—as pretty and wise could be.” The happiness, the 
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1\ wonder, lliti tiiiclniiiliiwiit, iiiiitiiitiir in liit loiitiri of iliii 

time:- - 

i|.—Al%‘ FAfnifi^ 

Tlieitgli it i* li!« i^n4 I Irit***; ^ It* mn%t^ laffim 

gf^iiiK hi I iiiti*t pm tlir I 't|»iitl mj 

fillj 111 lIlP tlfil |4*Ci% I ilwl It I# Iasi ||«, ^*»tt|lt|| t||i tiillrll 

t\ fi»r I m%lf inywll lli« li t*ipr, Ri jit »|^ 

prrrist4)* I iim tt|»* a«i*i f«f lif««lfwl in llif» tlimiw i»f 9^gg% 

uml ii tfiliiiiii? t»f Hiiiiirifidl —It lli« 'imhlm lii* ; t.# lliti iitiiiniif, 
lly H I iiiii nmi}* l« oiil «tl!^ a rii*i4. I gii 

ti> tlltt *»lll I#>!iil«if4 I'tnirrli i4 I !u|*i y,%i^ tlm |w!ti|i|« 

liiirtlly fr«|iiPiil tlii# (tming !« li* ami gh*mm, I 
tliiirpfttni I mm ilmw tlimw wiiliirtil mnf m%%* rtpn flttflfig 

tlie liil« liollfl. Tiinfi? I flliiw ll^ff aiiij 

(ami witli a I4«44 p pictiiro «il Fiatirit *ltaf| titilil If 

Frit4»i4| it ri I wii pi#ily l« l^fin tiif||wtifiF^il4ti*»ii fwlili tli« 

liflllt fur lllp |ijrlt|f4'i| *4sr . i||«f c|ii|fft|ii%a, f*tf |li» 

liliWiM am lliitii tititr# Mill I r«fi fp| at t gi, 

flrftt tu Man Ili» rlniivl *4 ItiP I'^:»iiiliiie»ifi iuntifc^ »tn»iii 

am tlie twu gf«il Frm liirl n *-a If,# litrt*| feintl 

in tjviiry waji ^ml |jlm»4 ni tiiy giting m* nittrii tlm# t*i «|ti#iy 
ilit'ir pirliirn^. Tlipy #11 *i|p a #-«n4l*'ntpA^ uf tln4r illAf 

mid l»riiig me plrpi it# fpt cii»- t« tlir, |4ciiiff» stitf 

with it m long «.« I lifca A ^4 m i. # hrmtmhif |iiciiifp *g tin# »i| 
tliem i*! Miiry lf«||ttml»iiif iwl f* 4 |i 

iiigi tlm |iiirti fmits rlw #lf i«# *iitl III# iitilinfii ti^ir 

nf thi fiAidiy tintFikfipg imi ifir 

|ialti |iiifi tilifsk |i# ift lti« Ilnl4k til# Af 

ill ^ililtti liiiim III# Hgll» |t(4tt€i##, t f # III til# 

Diintnui wtii»r« tti#w m • 4*-F^i*nn * 14 wUk Itin 

mithmimm of JciiitihAft lllill«|g^:|^ ti»J tii-# iti toil, 

larfiMitly iiti»filtir#ti k# gel inyWiy i*> Ummrn l«i kmt ^UU |i# 

rttitls Of fujiiAl# |fi4 lt*f llipin all lieAflf IIki i|«tMnl 

itiiniriltliow fr»tis.ti pmfwim* m iMm hUA, 

lAliii) Mwl iiili*r|ifpli III# miiUmm m* mi mi ^#11*. After 

two lotiri* w»rk of itii« liml, %u4 m } g** #il t 

l^rti atoitl tJie iii#|iir| of ilri rkmAws^ #*^1 ^II my 

I p hoiM to ditiii'- 4imn 9 m 4 f •! %wm 4l llt#^ 
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I am again ready to set to -work, and tlien I sit in tlie open, -warm, OH 
afternoon air, drawing tlie rich ornaments on the fagade of St. 
Michele. , . . After working at this till J past five or so, I give up 
for the day, and walk for exercise round the ramparts. There, as yon 
know, I have the Pisan naountains, the noble peaks of Carrara, and 
the Apennines towards Parma, all bnrning in the sunset, or purple 
and dark against it. . . . Finally, when the rose tints leave the 
clouds, I go and spend a quarter of an hour beside the tomb 
of Ilaria di Caretto ... by Jacopo da Quercia. It is in the 
Cathedral. ... It is impossible to tell you the perfect sweetness 
of the lips and closed eyes, nor the solemnity of the seal of death 
which is set upon the whole figure. The sculpture—as art—^is in 
every way perfect: truth itself, but truth selected with inconceiv¬ 
able refinement of feeling. . . . With this I end my day, and return 
home, as the lamps begin to burn in the Madonna shrines, to read 
Dante and to write to you. • , 

Lucca was a revelation to him, it will have been noticed, 
alike in architecture, in painting, and in sculpture. Hitherto 
all architecture except fairy-finished Milan had depended 
with him for its delight on being partly in decay; his 
admiration had been sentimental; he had looked for signs 
of age in mouldering of the traceries and in deepening 
interstices of the stones; but here in Lucca he found 
himself suddenly ''in the presence of twelfth-century 
buildings, originally set in such balance of masonry that 
they could all stand without mortar; and in material so 
incorruptible, that after six hundred years of sunshine 
and rain, a lancet could not be put between their joints/' 

And again, as he writes elsewhere,^ "the inlaying of San 
Michele, as opposed to Gothic pierced lace-work, (which 
was all I cared for in Gothic at that time,) and the pure 
and severe arcades of finely proportioned columns at San 
Frediano, doing stern duty under vertical walls, as opposed 
to Gothic sh^ts with no end, and buttresses with no 
bearing, struck me dumb with admiration and amazement; 
and then and there on the instant, I began, in the nave 

^ Epilogue to Modem Painters, vol. i. (ed. 1883). 
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but treated with a modesty and severity which read the 01 
laws of nature by the light of virtue.” Beside the lady 
Ilaria sleeping on her tomb he partly then felt, partly 
vowed, that his life “ must no more be spent only in the 
study of rocks and clouds.” ^ The revelation of Lucca 
turned him, as he says in yet another place, ‘‘from the 
study of landscape to that of life.” ^ 


III 

The lessons were to be enforced yet further at Pisa, 
where the Campo Santo became to him “ a veritable Pales¬ 
tine.” In its frescoes he found a graphic Bible spread 
out before him, containing in its painted legends a complete 
code of Christian teaching. Everything at Pisa delighted 
him—the Cathedral, the little church of La Spina, the 
sunsets on the Carrara mountains. His manner of life was 
as strenuous as at Lucca:— 

“ Breakfast at 7, to work at 8, work till one; or on Thursdays 
and Saturdays till 12, when I go to call on the Professor Bossini 
and see more pictures. Dine at 2; to work again at 3, always 
in Campo Santo; stop at 5, walk about town, or as yesterday up 
on the roof of La Spina, to get the details. Then up Tower to see 
sunset on Carrara mountains, home at J past 7 or 8; tea and 
write till 9|-, or longer, if I am not sleepy; bed at 10.'' 

He worked with eager determination, for the frescoes were 
peeling and dropping almost before his eyes, and beside each 
perishing outline he saw 

“ One wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 

Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 

—A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 

The wronged great soul of an ancient master." 

The vandals were soundly rated by Buskin also, in letters to 

^ Epilogue to Modern Painters, The other quotations in the fore- 

going pages are from Fraterita. 

2 Forsl Clavigera^ Letter 45. 
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But at length, it was time to move. The summer-heats 01 
of Italy were not so healthful, Couttet urged, as the breeze ^ 
over Alpine rose; Buskin himself was tired out, and had 
much within him that needed quiet thinking on. So they 
trotted over the Apennines, stayed for a few days at Parma, 
caught gleams of Monte Kosa from Piacenza and Pavia, and 
sought mountain-solitude beneath her snows at Macugnaga. 

Of this now favourite resort, and of the valley of approach 
to it, Buskin held heretical views. The Val Anzasca, says 
Murray, combines all that is most lovely in Italian with 
all that is most grand in Swiss scenery.’' The Val Anzasca, 
says Buskin, “ is merely a deep furrow through continuous 
masses of shaly rock, blistered by the sun and rough with 
juniper, with scattered chestnut-trees and pastures below. 
There are no precipices, no defiles, no distinct summits on 
either flank; while the Monte Kosa, occasionally seen at 
the extremity of the valley, is a mere white heap, with no 
more form in it than a haycock after a thunder-shower.” 
Macugnaga pleased him no better. ''I did not then, nor 
do I yet, understand why the village should have a name 
at all, more than any other group of half-a-dozen chalets 
in a sheltered dip of moorlands.” The inn in those days 
was tiny and primitive, and perhaps even Couttet’s minis¬ 
trations did not make up for the flesh-pots of Florence. 

A letter from Buskin to a friend gives a description of 
the deal cabin ” :— 

{To the Bev. E. Ceaytox.) ‘^Macugnaga, Aug, 3. . . . Up 
here among the hills—living in a deal cabin, in which I can^t stretch 
without taking the skin off my knuckles, with not a soul whom I can 
speak to except the cows and the goats and a black puppy, and some 
sociable moths who come in the evening to put my candle out—I begin 
to feel more like St. Paul or St. Anthony than myself. I don’t mean 
our St. Paul, but their St. Paul here—the first hermit, who had the 
two lions to dig his grave, the two pious lions that wouldn’t go away 
afterwards till they had got St. Anthony’s blessing.” 

Ruskin found that he was not born for solitude like Dr. 
Zimmermann or St. Paul the Anchorite. He could nor 
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the left is nearly destroyed—it protected the road from a cataract C3 
which has now taken another line, and has left the worn channel 
yon see.” 

The studies here recorded, with others of later years, went 
to building up Ruskin’s well-known chapter on ''Tur- 
nerian Topography.”^ The ''specimen of the stones of the 
torrent ” was a cherished possession. He used to show it, 
side by side with Turner’s drawings, to his class at Oxford, 
as often also to visitors at Denmark Hill and Brantwood. 


V 

The travels were now extended, and in a direction which 
was to enlarge once more the revelations of this year, by a 
letter from Harding asking if Ruskin would join him on 
an autumn sketching-tour. Ruskin went down to meet him 
at Baveno, and thence they drove, stopping to sketch as 
they went, by Como, Bergamo, Desenzano, and Verona, to 
Venice. The travelling companions, though diverse in 
styles, were sympathetic in tastes. "We could always sit 
down to work,” says Ruskin, " within a dozen yards of each 
other, both pleased. I did not mind his laughing at me 
for poring into the foreground weeds, which he thought 
sufficiently expressed by a zigzag, and heartily admired in 
him the brilliancy of easy skill, which secured, and with 
emphasis, in an hour or two, the effect of scenes I could 
never have attempted.” It is worth noting, however, that 
some of Ruskin’s drawings of this year show a new breadth 
and selection. There is a " View from Vogogna,” for instance, 
in which " a vista of ranges of mountains and distant lake is 
treated with all the style of the modern 'secession’ in its 
decorative use of natural material and omission of the in¬ 
essential.” 2 At Venice, Harding and Ruskin were at first 
preoccupied with sketching. They were moored every morn¬ 
ing at six o’clock among the boats in the fruit-market; in the 

See, further, on this subject, tion at Manchester, 1904, No. 336. 
below, p. 367. . The drawing is Plate 6 in vol. 

® Catalogue of the Buskin Exhihi- xxxvi. of the Library Edition. 
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His function was henceforth, he felt, to be that of the C£ 
Interpreter in the Pilgrim's Progress. 

The reyelation of Tintoret is described in letters to his 
father:— 

Venice, Sept. 23. —I have been quite overwhelmed to-day by 
a man whom I never dreamed of—Tintoret. I always thought 
him a good and clever and forcible painter; but I had not the 
smallest notion of his enormous powers. Harding has been as 
much taken aback as I have—but he says he is ‘ crumbled up,^ 
while I feel encouraged and excited by the good art. ... It is 
marvellous lucky I came here, or I might have disgraced myself 
for ever by speaking slightly of Tintoret. I look upon Tintoret 
now, though as a less perfect painter, yet as a far greater man than 
Titian ipse. . . . 

Sept. 24. —I have had a draught of pictures to-day enough 
to drown me. I never was so utterly crushed to the earth before 
any human intellect as I was to-day—^before Tintoret. Just be 
so good as to take my list of painters and put him in the school 
of Art at the top—top—top of everything, with a great big black 
line underneath him to stop him off from everybody; and put 
him in the school of Intellect, next after Michael Angelo. He 
took it so entirely out of me to-day that I could do nothing at 
last but lie on a bench and laugh. Harding said that if he had 
been a figure-painter, he never could have touched a brush again, 
and that he felt more like a flogged schoolboy than a man, and 
no wonder. Tintoret don’t seem able to stretch himself till you 
give him a canvas forty feet square, and then—he lashes out 
like a leviathan, and heaven and earth come together. M. Angelo 
himself cannot hurl figures into space as ho does, nor did M. 
Angelo ever paint space which would not look like a nutshell beside 
Tintoret’s. Just imagine the audacity of the fellow—in his Massacre 
of the Innocents one of the mothers has hurled herself off a terrace 
to avoid the executioner and is falling head foremost and backwards 
—holding up the child still. 

‘‘And such a Resurrection as there is !—the rocks of the sepulchre 
cracked all to pieces and roaring down upon you, while the Christ 
soars forth into a torrent of angels, whirled up into heaven till 
you are lost ten times over. And then to see his touch of quiet 
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none, to the best of my memory, contemptuous/’^ This OH. 
was not quite the case; for the Athenceum, which had 
loudly assailed the champion of Turner before, now re¬ 
turned to the charge with a copious vocabulary of abuse 
against his new production. ‘'Flowers of Billingsgate,” 
“brick-bats,” “kennel-water,” “eructations of idle wind,” 
were among the critical amenities which it bestowed upon 
the Graduate. But the notices were, upon the whole, highly 
complimentary; especially those in the quarterly reviews, 
then more numerous and influential than now. The Foreign 
Quarterly, for instance, in a notice of the two volumes 
together, remarked that in the second volume the author 
“speaks in a tone of maturer judgment, and greater 
modesty,” and pronounced the book to be “the most valu¬ 
able contribution towards a proper view of painting, its 
purpose and means, that has come within our knowledge.” 

The Ecclesiastic, another quarterly review of the time, pre¬ 
dicted that the writer’s “love and devotion will find their 
reward in kindling kindred flames in others, and securing 
a rich tribute of homage and sympathy which nothing 
else receives besides true and original genius.” One such 
tribute, which Ruskin valued greatly, came from Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh, who had written to the author, as 
yet unknown to him, immediately upon reading the book. 

“ I need not say,” replied “ The Author of Modern Painters'' 
“that I am grateful to you for expressing your feelings to 
me, and that the support of such assurances of sympathy 
is in every way precious. You appear to feel at present 
perhaps a little too enthusiastically; as I suppose is gene¬ 
rally the case with our first reception of that for which we 
are prepared by previous tendencies of feeling in the same 
direction.” A little later, the identity of the author became 
known to Dr. Brown, who had been asked to write upon 
the book for the North British Review, The notice was 
suflSlciently complimentary:— 

“This is a very extraordinary and a very delightful book, 
full of truth and goodness, of power and beauty. If genius may 
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great haste and indignation, for a special purpose and time; Ci 
—the second, after I had got engaged, almost unawares, ^ 
in inquiries which could not he hastily nor indignantly 
pursued.’’ ^ He was now dealing with arguments of high 
philosophy, and he sought elevation and dignity of lan¬ 
guage. In theory he was opposed to any tricks of style 
which departed from simplicity; in practice, however, he fell 
into some mannerisms—afterwards exposed unmercifully 
by himself. He had been sent to Hooker by his tutor, 
Osborne Gordon, and imitation led him into affectations,— 

''in the notion,” as he says, "of returning as far as I could 
to what I thought the better style of old English literature.” ^ 

The second volume contains throughout high thought 
wedded to stately language; it includes many passages 
which are favourites in books of selections; and it sustains, 
hardly with a break, a note of dignity. But probably 
Buskin’s own verdict is hkely to stand: the style of the 
second volume is too self-conscious; it was an experiment 
rather than a development; “it was not,” he says, "my 
proper style.” ^ 

In subject-matter, the second volume reflects the new 
studies which had occupied the author during 1845. The 
successive enthusiasms are reflected in the perorations of 
the several volumes. The first had ended with an exhorta¬ 
tion to Turner to "let each exertion of his mighty mind be 
both hymn and prophecy; adoration to the Deity, revelation 
to mankind.” The second ends with a canticle in praise of 
" the angel choirs of Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move, and the sparkles 
streaming from their purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea, listening, in the pauses of alternate 
song, for the prolonging of the trumpet blast, and the answer¬ 
ing of psaltery and cymbal, throughout the endless deep 
and from all the star shores of heaven.” One of the objects 
of the volume was to be an Interpreter in England—of the 
school of Angelico at Florence, of the school of Tintoret at 

1 Stones of Venice, vol. i. Appendix xi. 

® Sesame and Lilies, 1871 Preface, § 1. 

® Lovers Meinie, § 130. 
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ITS INKLUKNC'E ON POIILK' 1%4ST 


C1HAI\ VenitJo* Dflhv.l of ilw hook in roi4prci 

aloiio (‘.an bo inoaHurtHi with any proclHioii, wm i 
Hpoody. It Umuai thci taBf4i cif Iho to thf^ pr 
Tho acf|uiHition for tlio Natiotia! (ia!!t‘rj c»f iiiaiiy oar! 
piotnreH—a polic^y whic.h Knskin achaMiiti'it Klriaui 
a k^tti^r to tho Timm in 1847—in an illuKlrfition «»f 
vorKion Umii^ aial iiitoroHt. 'Ilu' fiaiiiclution niicl 
tho Aruiulol Hcudoty anothc'r. Of iIiIh Suoti^ty, fat 
in IHTI and cliHmdvocl in IK!i7» Iluskin wiim fruiii fli 
nuanbor of tlio (Jonnoii, othor niciiibora liif 

Licidoll, Newton, and Oldfiold. Tlit' iiri‘ 4 iiisil proaj 
tho Society, after rtdVrrin^i^ to tho iiiiporliima! uf in 
revived inturant in art by suitidde iiiHlriietinit. rein 
if in 0 (du> of paHnagOH of tlio itnaiiid voliiiiio of 
7\miAT«--~that tho inait^riida for aiifdi iiiBtriiiH 
idnmdant, Imt Hcattereci, lit I In acctwible, iind. i 
instancoB, panaing away. Of tlio fros«;ooH of Ciiotlte I 
Ohirlandajoj imieh which Iiiik in^ver homi lietiiteii 
evcai properly dcHc.rilHid, is rapidly peristiiiig/' Tli 
colonr (‘.c^picH of works of art iitndo for lliri Hindi 
reproduced by it in cbrt»mo4ith«oriiph}% weni on its 
tion pnKHi.mted to the Niitiomd Ciiiltery* The rtim 
(ixaniinos tlie c-ollee.tion there will mn* how iiiiiii) 
works to whieJi Hunkin culled iittimlioii were m.4i 
tho Society for rcuuird. 

Jn connexion with the Arnndol Society I iiiiiy imi 
thongh out of (dironologicid order, Hiiskiii's hook «i 
In 1.853 tho Society cominia«ioiiect Mr. Willimiii i 
drawings of Oiottefs froKcoos in the Arenii Oliupel iii 
Tho drawings, cut m\ wood by iliu broiliers Hulxi 
published at intorvidu hetwiiim 1H5:I mul iHOli; m 
each Imtcdi of thoni, dcmcripfcivo IciiterpresH hy tlii^ 
included. With tho first part, iasufid in 18511. Iii» 
essay on (Hotto's lif($ and gonitis w*iia gif 011 . I 
rospocJtB raodorn criiioisin of (iiotlok liiis *^gfit |ii»i 
now/' and in others he hiiiisolf wcmld, liiler in 
have revised tho essay. Tliiiro is in it a certniii 
apology, whiedt ho certainly would not iiwid 
book boon written twenty years later. **Tlie oiirly 1 
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Giotto,” he had written in his first volume, “ are the burning CIJ 
messages of prophecy, delivered by the stammering lips of 
infants.” He came afterwards to regard the stammerer as 
a mighty master.^ The Protestant bias is also noticeable in 
the essay. And, again, as Kuskin said in an “Advertise¬ 
ment,’' he had made no study of Giotto’s life; for historical 
data he accepted Lord Lindsay, and was thus led into some 
statements wHich, in the light of later inquiries, are almost 
certainly erroneous. Kuskin, it should be noted more par¬ 
ticularly, places Giotto’s work at Assisi after that at Padua ; 
the more generally received view is that the frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel were the later by some years, those in Santa 
Croce being, again, much later still. The essay on Giotto 
and the notes on the frescoes remain, nevertheless, the 
standard work on their subject, and at the time of first 
publication made almost an epoch in the study of Italian 
art in this country. English taste, in the years when the 
book first appeared, was only beginning to awake to a due 
appreciation of the Primitives, and Kuskin showed the 
way to a fuller knowledge of Giotto. The points upon 
which he insisted—the balanced sanity of Giotto’s intellect, 
the broad humanity of his temper, his power of entering 
into the heart of a subject, and his peculiar faculty of 
dramatic presentation—these remain the essential points in 
all authoritative criticisms of the painter, while nothing that 
is much significant has been found for addition to Kuskin’s 
notes on the legendary, dramatic, and artistic characteristics 
of the several frescoes. 

The second volume of Modern Painters was no less suc¬ 
cessful in establishing the fame of Tintoret. It has been well 
pointed out tliat Kuskin had come to Venice in a right mood 
to appreciate the sweep and grandeur of Tintoretto’s genius. 
“Fresh from the stormy grandeur of the St. Gothard, he 
found the lurid skies and looming giants of the Visitation, 
or the Baptism, or the Crucifixion, re-echoing the subjects 
of Turner as " deep answering' to deep,’ ” ^ Between Turner 
and Tintoret there is, indeed, both intellectual and technical 

1 See chap. xiv. in the next ® W. G. Collingwood’s Life of 
volume. John MmJcin, 1900, p. 104. 
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affinity. ^‘Grc^ator iiniiginiitimi, ii griiiicltir iiii{ 
and and a mcira Iniriiiiig mill 

faithful iulluironciJ tn tho Iriiclitiimii «f lli« so 
Tintnrolttfs to thii ugm” ^ It wm tlin in 

Tnnujr akn ccaivnyiKl, iiiitl tlmrn m fur ihi 

in tins mighty Viamiian hn Imti rifcngiiisial ii kiin 
Sainucil ItngorH* wlmii on Ids wiiy in Itiiiy, find ii 
art-iHiB n^airning from tliat cntiiiiry. Tim fir« 
Tlmman Lawromui^ and Eiignm jnii lliii tjimsiii 
'' What do ymi think lim tiiioHi {iinliin? ymi hit 
Italy?*' Aflor alight liesitathnn h© rojdmtl, F 
of tfL Murkt by Tintortitto/* Ilnguni itiwn »iich ' 
painter I met was Turner^ and I piit ilin «iiiiiti « 
iunn Without a inoiiitiiii'« hoiitiitioii tin «ict * Tin 
It was part of Euskin « iidsaicia to rijvciil tlm gniii 
painters to tho iiMKlorii worlch Mu justly oliiiiiio^ 
disoloHod tho suprcimiKiy of Tiiitorot, who liiid ffil 
into nogloct^ until thii voliiniu iiiitl thii lltirii «f 
of Vmwe wore puhlisluMh In thin rotjiuiil, iw nbn 
bettor rocogniiion for tint acditMil of Fni Aiigiilicti, 
volnnui of J/of/mi Paiuk-m iismirodly itiil tmi iiiw 
liunkin rofors in The Siifm'w af Vtniir * • wiili *' am 
and indignation ‘'—-to thi.i iiulion of Tiiitoroi ii 
JhtiulhiHik of Pitiitihoj, llioii iiiiii for isiiiiiy jiiiii 

^ J. Ii Biinigliifw Wliiii It gl^4rt^*iw gr- 

Tinhrdtiip p. IMt W0 iiI iIip ffol n 

all, lLA»i liKfii |». 37. »ii4 limrii 

^ Mtitimt. v«l. ii, Eph pf litip.i, ami 

buno, I 13; h | INO; litp I Imm ti 

FfOT f/kwfimi, blittftri III pifiili«h fstriilf w|t 

* That Ii, ftrltii’i »»t| tlni fuMilif nf In* ii 

genoml imbiki. Tbit artliti tb* Itwiiiing 

obtotl TiiUfirtit wii Imw iilt««tiy ligiirn* wii 

ificiiu Ttai ffilliiwiiin trilitilw liy |iiipi||ii|}ti«« tif m 4 m 
Etty aaiy ttiltiwl Wriiitig In »|it»rtriii}iK, 1 

Lawrencii) from Vimbti In Im al In* imw»m ll»l ib 
iiiya: ** Ftot, I lua itim, fim«i kmu witmub' f 
k»n much struok with tim Tiio bi/r i^/Atly, 1. itii}. 
torets Imrti; in ilai ArMl«iiiy» * iiilf^»litrliiry 
Diwal Faliw©, ii«. I hii IjwtJittlif- Imbt. 

ffitnt# Onwitlxbii, iiiiall Bb Agiiti 


E (!iiArrEiis (IN ruK mMUsxru^s itii 


gniiiiHl iitithurifj in iinlf- jnitlptl 

cHliiians nf thi^ iiamllumk in Hii^iiirH'iiitl uf tJi*^ 
hiB :•■- 

I in iipuii TinlHri’tlif IijUp 

thi^y tiu w’liiii jiirilif’*’ l«» fliii! gr«'sii wlmw’ 

lHstt4ir known fiiiil itioro fully iiitilriB!<*»»i| lUitl ii|»|irwnnlt!«l 
liii«nigti llin «|ttt|iii»iif «»f Mr. 

Il may bo iw-'ii’rtoil rHitrnl«’lirr th.it tiM |niinlo| liiia 

him in nobility iiial giaiiiit’in «4 m»iii r|«f imii, low iii 

[5hiirIiiH Elicit lum writ thut tlw cjltiijtirrii 

WMititl fnliiiiiti nil I iiiiigiiiiilittii. with llioir ” illinitni■' 

* thfi tliiiiiH! driiwii iVniii tin? wurkn . . . nf . 

8t nntbiwad idnivp nil tilliiTu iul}i iiiiiigiiiiitivr |i«»%i'rr, 

i uiirtviillf^I ftir iilmliiit rf iln! inibirr 

8 tif ilitj nrt. Tliii iiriiliini nf I hr himkA lir mlib. in 
iiig ftirili of ilio fittialt**ii t»f llir fiiiifilly 

iriiil art, itiay wult hr wiiJi \V«ir«iiwiiriliN 

H in ihifir Ktiiily i*f t!ir jiimin hit*tiltj i4fi iliii|4iiji«i tii 
WiirclMWcirtliN mid Itimkin'n uti^ iiitiiiiiillj 

tiiotitiiry; iitid ttioy itllhrit » liifd,y of tiiiririipi iwi* 
' fitiitd to riilig!it4iin rtdiirgf^ iiisil riiiviilo tin* lifidrr* 
K of iliti riiiidnr in tin inijimiiiiiitui of llm wnrk iiimI 
'f tliii iiioii |ir©tiioii« iiiid Itiflinii of litiiiiiiii jitiwuri,’* 

III 

irit©r{irotiitiiiiii Ilf Aiigtdbo and Tiiiltirnlto itnn'- 
dy ciiiii obJiMit of liiinkiii'K hoiik. Thr oiln-r wm tu 

II Ititi liiiiliri of iliiit t|iiiilily of lirmtify | utiw 

tjxiit iltmiigli till tlm Itupjiy iMittililioitn of litiiig 

©tplaiii its liini to otjdiiiii aipn tlm 

lib fii 0 iiliy*' of itiiiitiriitiiiii hj wliiuli it itiny liifii{i|ini» 
. Ill llik tlm mitiiiiiij fulmiiii of Mmhrm 

Ji ©dllkitti l»«7» ml li, «UmuiwmnI Eillllnti «f Mml^m 

tell, ii 

roitttlbiilti tlm tub IL | Mi 
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P. Painif'n^ ocjeupii'.s a ctiiiiml plmiti in Ilii-Hkiii h iiiiil lik 

attiiudu atciiftVriint Umm tuwanls tlti! hm^x bof 
Tho SiKanul vnluino wm rtniriiit4Jil in 184H, 01 * 1 , Oiii;, mitl 
1809 ; it waH inohultHk t>f <unirHi% in iln'amintlrli* ii«*w rttiiitm 
of 1878. Ho wt’iH avornin liowiivor, t}i« ri^|iii!iliratitfii cif 
tlio book, anti wan mii. with tlo' 

vohuno. Ho had oiitgrinvii il» thoiilitgirnl Biaiidjpiinl ; Im 
was aHhanuJcl of itn iiarrowiii*ait; and ^hh liw* 

ploaHod by its iifToclaiicniiH u{ Htylii, l!«iifa% iilint riiiiinn- 
plating arovwcicl Borka of bin Wtirks in VL loM^^ohidoil 

tho fiocond vtdiuno of J/nf/rrii froiii it.^» ?irf»p*i.^ 

SubscHpiciiitlj, howiivor. ho Mulnolial tliai %rry vtduiiin fur 
separate) luid apecdid ropubliiaitioii* Wliai iMiiai't! Iiiiii to 
change his mind whs, firstly, tli*? rbt^ «d tlio an tMillod 
'*i»iithatio” mivMh with which by i!i«^ igiiorniil im wioi uniiiti- 
times hiinsolf coniuiekid; and* l!it^ oiiitHlniiiii lio ftdl 

to reinforcai the «y«trtin of riiilainil filiilnsopliy nini liniiiriil 
theology,^* which lie had accoptts! as llio «i| liis inprliiiig 
and which had coinu to Ih^ iismiikd on no iioiity riidt-^s. flu 
had mtended, ho mjs, l«i liavo ropriiiir'd ilo^ jiimond 

volume of Minimi- /kiiibT.*^but “ I liiitl Hum/' ho niitlrd, 
that the ‘gonend Htiitloiif/ liiis pliiiigial into .mioli 
not of analytic, but of diHsolytit?, dialjiio*-*ifr iliurrlprii' 
'-4ioH, belonging to the sooty and ni’iisiinl nf hb 

London and l^iris life, thiit Innvovrr iiiips-'rfrriiy or tliinly 
done, thti higher iimilyiib of ilnit lairly work *4 iiiiiio might 
at least tube put within hb roiicli, mid tli«’ fmi, 
onforcod upon hiitg that tliiirti were pesijiln beforp hr Ii%*i?d, 
who knew what* keitliimis* iimiiiiP liioiigii ihi.y did lini 
think that pigs* flavouring of |iigV-wii«lt wfin eiiiiobled by 
giving it that tiniuk iiaiiiti: and iliai ilnfro wim itlwi jir«|jli! 
who knew what vital Imtmiy itttfiiiii, ilititigii itiry tlid ii*»l 
seek it either in tlio iinidiibninitn or iJw Lure nil* Imrfi/** 
To tho same eflbct is tliii iinin iuldtid in imui tti lltu fir^l 
chapter of tho ioennd vtiliiiiiti, iii |irifi4i«l agEiiwl tliw 
** aisthetio** folly “ which in ruoont days him uumlm mri m mmm 
the corruption, and tlic jiiit, of tins viilgur mmUP Htiisiliirly, 

* Hmum md liiim, lft7l | i* 

Lum*i Mdfm (ISttl), | UB, 
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Ruskin felt impelled to republish his second volume as a 
protest against'' so many baseless semblances of philosophy/’ 
and as a vindication of the Faith the creating Spirit, as 
the source of Beauty.” ^ Accordingly in 1882 he prepared, 
and in the following year published, a new and revised 
edition of this second volume. He had come to feel in the 
end that he had builded better than he knew, and that the 
volume, which he had thought of discarding, might yet be 
of special value in its time.^ 

What, then, is Beauty according to Ruskin ? and what, 
the faculty which apprehends it? “There is,” he says, 
“ no other definition of the Beautiful, nor of any subject 
of delight to the sesthetic faculty, than that it is what 
one noble spirit has created, seen and felt by another of 
similar or equal nobility. So much as there is in you 
of ox, or of swine, perceives no beauty, and creates none; 
what is human in you, in exact proportion to the perfection 
of its humanity, can create it, and receive.” ^ The beautiful 
is not, as Keats said, the true; for the mirage of the desert 
is fairer than its sands. ISTor is it the useful; unless the 
most beautiful products of art are spades and millstones. 
Nor does it depend on custom; Gower Street may become 
less ugly to you if you are used to it, but it is not custom 
that is the cause of the beauty of Giotto’s Tower. Nor 
does it depend on association of ideas. Associations are 
a source of pleasure; so is beauty; but beauty is not 
therefore association. No; beauty consists, says Ruskin, 
in certain external qualities of bodies which are typical of 
Divine attributes, and in the appearance of felicitous ful¬ 
filment in vital things. Every one has heard of the repose 
of true beauty; why is repose beautiful? Because it is 
“ a type of Divine permanence,” and satisfies 

“ The universal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 

Inward and outward, humble and sublime— 

The life where hope and memory are one.^' 

^ Deucalion (1883), vol. ii. ch. ii. 

* See further on this subject, Vol. II. chap. xxiv. 

® Amtra Pentelici, § 12. 



SOO, BEAUTY -ITFK’AI/* AND -YFFAI/* 

.F. That m an instancH' nf what Hiiakiii I»j ?V|iiV#f/ 

‘ Hemtly. Why, again, is 'Him iih^ar* ht’aiiiifiil ^ Why in 
tho skylark bnantifiil I BuniiUKr it sn prrtVrily fullilH ihti 
hird-icloal: bo happily pt^rfcirina, lliai h, tlii^ tiiiiriiiiiia nf 
Bongntor of ihii sky. Why is tho iil an ith^al ninn 
inoro boaiitiful than that of ihti man in tin? at root, f liroaumi 
art is ** tho puro mirror that cam show t!io arrapli Biianling 
hyoach hody^ as signal U* ilio litaivoiily liiittiT Tlmt In what 
Is inoant by Vlial limuiy. Itoiinty. tiioin iiroorttiiio in lltoikiin 
in “tho oxproHsion of t-lio c^roiititig npirii of ihii imiu^rKi!,** 
Boautiful thing« arti tiHoful to nioii Iwcuiiiiii tlioy iiro boniiii- 
fuh and for tho sakci of ilioir Inaiiity. Tlio aidt’iirp of luiiuro 
must gi?0 hood not only to Iior aliwiitioiil «ir piijaioal oimi- 
posiiion, lior truths hor utility, heir rioliiP^aa, h«r fVriitiiy, 
hot eYolution, but to that mhn whkdi wai wtirsliiji in lifu ntnl 
dospisci in arguimini, whioh m gruviui in fin^ts mid proHoriliud 
by systoms, which wo mmk in rtikuicici iiiitl ciruiiiii nf ivitli jiwo 
—tho BoautifuL”^ We may naiiio ihii onaiiiiig spirit nf ilin 
itmTCOTO as wo will* hut tho roocigntltott of ii m ii 
of tho right approhansion of tho boiiiiiifiil. Tito ihniirpiia or 
oontomplativo faculty wdiioh approlioitila ilip i'»i'niitifiil m not 
a more operation of tho iiuhko, lioithor ia it oiilinily of ihtj 
intolloct 

“ For, m it i« iioraiiiiry to tho ctiiatotinf i*f iiii iilni of 

that tho Bcimual phmsuro wltirli siiiiy lai ili 

imaied flnet with joy, than with lovo nf ilio iihjprt* flirn witli lliii 
poreeption of kiiiditois in ii »iipprif»r iiitolliginiris fiiMilly* with tltniik 
fulneM and vannmtion towarcla il»l inkiiligtnirii ; iiiwl m tm 
idea mn ba at idl caniiibniil iw in any wiiy im iitifit of litffiiily* liiilil 
it bn made up of thts» otiioiititii, any iiiwiti tfniii wii tmii mml to 
have an idea of a letter of wliieli wp |w»4vt:i llin niiil lliti 

fair writing, without undtiratending th© roiitinite of il, or iiitenl «f tl ; 
aud aa those wnotiems aro in no way nfiiittiiiit Irtiiii* liur tiiiliiitmlilo 

^ Emkifi 0t h R0%um de l#i htiticnirtitl tiisi by gltiiig iliprpiii m 
Jkautdf by IlolMirt d© k Slwrannt, i*r two friiiii my Slmdim 

1B97. Tho ohaptor in that liocik in (IftlMlb ami I mm 

hemdeeJ ^‘Nature’* contains an ad- Imm to or two 

nnrabk iutumary of Eiiskln's frcim tilin* 
theory. M. do la Blniraiitit 
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by, any operation of tlie Intellect; it is evident that the sensation CE 
of beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor is it intellectual on ^ 
the other, but is dependent on a pure, right, and open state of the 
heart.” ^ 

The world of beauty is like the Beryl in Rossetti’s ballad— 

“None sees here but the pure alone.” 

It is the theoretic faculty that apprehends better than 
reason or the senses “the claim of all lower nature on 
the hearts of men; of the rock, and wave, and herb as part 
of their necessary spirit life.” And the exercise of the 
faculty is itself the service of Heaven. This thought is 
Aristotle’s, in the great sentence of the Ethics which Ruskin 
thus translates: “Perfect happiness is some sort of energy 
of Contemplation, for all the life of the gods is (therein) 
glad; and that of men, glad in the degree in which some 
likeness of the gods in this energy belongs to them. For 
none other of living creatures (but men only) can be happy, 
since in no way can they have any part in Contemplation.” 

Such are the ideas which Ruskin expresses in the second 
volume of Modern Painters. “ I am warned,” said Emerson, 
“by the ill fate of many philosophers not to attempt a 
definition of Beauty.” Ruskin’s theory has been, and will 
be, assailed; but it is consistent with itself, it explains 
many of the phenomena, and it harmonises, better than any 
other philosophy of the beautiful, with a system of natural 
religion—the religion, as Ruskin says, of Job and of Linnseus. 

“ I have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee.” “As one awaked out of sleep, 

I saw the Lord passing by—eternal, infinite, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and I stood as in a trance.” The volume has, 
moreover, a permanent value, independent of the theory 
which it expounds. No one, I think, can read the chapters 
on Infinity, Unity, Repose, Symmetry, Purity, and Modera¬ 
tion—or, again, those under the head of Vital Beauty— 
without having his ideas of the beautiful enlarged, or 
clarified. Ruskin was to continue during many years and 
^ Modern Painters, vol. ii. sec. i. ch. ii. § 8. 
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in luaiiiy voiuiiu'H t<» iI!iiH{riiiti ilm jiliinpuiii'iiii t»f iiiituni mid 
* tho prineipk'H of tlirir hrjiiity whiidi Im Iiiict imd 

dofiiunl ill tlui two lir«t v«diiiiioii of J/uflmi mid 

“itiHiiot too much to Kuy tlinl ho. tilui Wiiu’krliiiitiiti. Ihih 
givon tho nuiid a now orgiiii ft»r tlio apfiroidiiiitiii t*f Infinity/' * 
ThoHO oarlior voluiuo« of Mi^irrn Eiu'idf r-i ditl iiiiioli* ftm. in 
thoir clay, and aro of piiriiiain?iit iiiiporiiiiii’tt m l*’iidifig to 
Croata lugh ideal both of art anti of imtv. Art, wliifdi in 
tho intarprciiititai and tcroalimi tdhi’iUily, m iio 
it is not a incro amuHonunif. *'a iiiiniHior It* iiiorliiil aiuiai- 
bilitios, a tickler and fiiiiiicr tln^ .Hkicp/* It in timrc 
than thin; not htKiiuiKii art in iit»t to giiai plniifitiff!: nn tlm 
contrary, it ia not art uiiIchh it dfiu^; Imt lirnuiio lliii plim- 
suras to which it is tlio liiglii.mt fiiiicitofi nf iirl tn iippiml 
are not more pkiisunis of sensei, liiiskiii, ii#i whm imiil in tlm 
leading English journal on tliii diiy iolliiwing liin iloiiiln 

“ecwstnictciil lui idwl f4»r flit* firfi‘4 nn iirll nn iili-iil nf nrl, 
He uluaved tlic iirtiHiir iIimI it hm a liiiiiniisii lik«i litu 

pulpit. He iutriilriilinl if irlf rrriprri il#i 4rl i» loclliy 

of rcHpcH’t, . . * iiuc4 ip»I Im’ lli^i llipy uwp 

the fulkir rcfoguitioii <4* llii'ir litit* 0^ |»!il4c' rttliinruli^iii .mwl piililir 
patrouiigi^ in no siuidl ilrgip*-* iho 144/.^* «*f lii,4 

luctoorie pen him imiMiini tlnur mlit4o EiPij Ima 

risen in staturn hj tirtiio uf Julm tbmklun iiiiiliratinii tif ilin lifiinliin 
to which Knglinh art iiiu»t| iind Kiiglkli ariiatu inny*. a-tipire,”^ 

Nowherts lire siiidt high idciils imirci jimirrhilly piwriit4id 
than in the iciooiid fiiliiiiiti of MmlfTm 

* fwmsi Jiiii. *12, 



CHAPTEE X 


MAERIAGE 

(1846-1848) 

The writer^s whole time has lately beea occupied in taking 
drawings from one side of buildings, of which masons were 
knocking down the other; nor can he yet pledge himself to 
any time for the publication of the conclusion of Modern 
Painters ; he can only promise that its delay shall not be owing 
to any indolence on his part.”—Preface to the first edition of 
The Seven Lamps. 

By the time the second volume of Modern Painters was in 
the hands of the public, Ruskin was again on the Continent. 
He had felt severely the strain of writing the volume, and 
in April 1846 he started to revisit old scenes and to show 
his parents some of his new discoveries, No further portion 
of Modern Painters saw the light until 1856. During this 
intervening decade, the magnnm opus was never wholly out 
of the author’s mind, but its place of precedence was for a 
while usurped by other thoughts and tasks. “It is curious,” 
he notes in his diary of 1849, “ that in literature the most 
successful books seem to have been planned as they went 
on.” Not Ruskin’s books only, but also the order in which 
he wrote them, were planned as he went on, and his mental 
journeying was at no time free from digressions. At the 
end of the second volume of Modern Painters, he was rapt 
in contemplation of “ the angel choirs ” of the early Italian 
painters. He followed up that volume by some minor 
writings on allied subjects; but these were anonymous, and 
when he next appeared before the public with another 
volume, it was found to be devoted to the principles and 
ideals of Gothic architecture. This new study occupied 
hiTTi for seven years, and its results were embodied in five 



THE C*ALL AlttlllTECTritE 

lllUHtratiHl VoIliliirH Tii*" Srrtu mI’ J i > /i tit rllliv 

* ( 1 H 49 ), Tiif iff vuh i. j'lf iff ilii^ 

ArrhiitTiuir rriiii^' ilK.Ai. uiitl F/if' n/ FfniVr^ 

vdIh, ii ami iii, {Ih:i:I). 
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liunkiii tiki lint rnaiira^ iit t!in itiiitt \iiinsi iw nil’ 

cm hin ihsw tminrpriHn luiw Iniii^ iIh^ iittrrriij»ti«iii ii» Ini. 
Whoii lici wm wriiiiii; Tin- .sVri n Im ‘.lill iliifii||}ii 

that iiiio itmim vtiliiiim wmilil tmiiijiliiij i^nalrrM^ 

claiibili3»8j lin tliil iini fiirnium lum iiiltwiiiiiiH ilp^ liiiniiiig 

for liii prtijootol work mi Voiiitliiiii iirriiiintiiiirn ifinilil 
hoccimo* Iloitiici hii folt iiii linBifiiikiii in yif4iiiiii^ in ui lum 
iiiipulsOj or--4t wifro, jinrliii|»<M. iti say in «4irY'iii|<' n 

now call iiti wim nvor iiiijiniiitiiiH mnl liiiliiifiiniiiii:!, whui. 
owr Ilk liaiicl fmincl t«i dn, lut hvgmti %iitli iill liw 

might oil til® iiiHtiiiii, In lK4Ii Im Im*! tiiriir^i friim tiiii 
Htudy of rookH and ctmiiln in ilini $4 Fni Ainfidirti miti 
TmiortiL Ho hiirriod limim full nf furviiiir, jind |*ii! ilni 
icioyiitl voluiiii* Ilf ru /kiiilrrs, lliil iilr«’a4y'. iia wti 
havo liuard, luioilit'r wim ictirrifi^* iiiiliin litim Itin 

gift (cir iircdiikiotiirii! drattift|^ Imd i^riiniiy iiiitl 

hcj Haw arotimi lum mi all tlin |iiiMiii|» uttny nf l»r‘iiiiitfiii 
buildiiiga wliioli ho full ihni Im Imd ilm cfi|iiuniy l»» iiiiiir^r- 
stand ami ilm ikill to fiioord* Ii wipi n tiw iiiuit ii» 

Mmsolf, of now or novor. Ihduy iftiiiiti I«i ittiutiij fiiinl, 
IIci might Im too lutu to roourd, umi lik rpiMlisr* wntilit mi 
loagor bo ablo to son* Tliiii ilm m%um hmuing i?iiiiiii»if»ifi 
that first throw him intfi ilm ijijfijtiim of Ttirnur. mitl ilinii 
into tho intijfprtitiiliiiii of Tiitlori-fi, imw htiii in 

mmlimvd aroliiioctiirti. 

J orhapSi toOi iiiiiiiiiliing wiw diiti in iiikilincitiitl 
Liko most grout wcirkiirH, Ii« know only mm form of r€i«ri.?iitttiii 
—a ohangti of work. Tli© liliiKi pituly of itrciliiiimiiirt! iiiiij 
havo oomo a« a rtilicif from llmt of |iiiitiiliig, Ifn mid hig 
paronts wont first to Chain|itigiitiIn, ami mj miiry iti fiig iliafj 
is intorosting as giving tliti iioi© ©n ih© frmti wiiieli 
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a famous passage in The Seven Lamps was afterwards O] 
written:— 

“ Champag-nolb, April 19. ... I have been walkingslin the 
woods beside the river on the ascent towards St. Lanrentj and I 
have never seen anything like the luxuriance of the wood anemone 
and oxalis; I think Shelley’s ‘pearled Arcturi of the earth’ would 
apply better to the anemone than the daisy, for the star shape is seen 
more definitely at a little distance, and reminded me over and over 
again of constellations. . . . And when I got to the edge of the ravine, 
and commanded the steep and far ridges of the higher Jura, there 
was a hawk sailing slowly along the opposite cliff, just off the brow 
of it so as to get the deep river under him, and the solemn roar of 
the water came up from ‘beneath, mixed with the singing of the 
thrushes among the pine branches. I felt it more than usual, but 
it struck me suddenly how utterly different the impression of such 
a scene would be, if it were in a strange land, and in one without 
history; how dear to the feeling is the pine of Switzerland compared 
to that of Canada. I have allowed too little weight to these deep 
sympathies, for I think if that pine forest had been among the 
Alleghenys, or if the stream had been Niagara, I should only have 
looked at them with intense melancholy and desire for home.” 

From Champagnole they went by Geneva and Turin to 
Vercelli and the Lakes, and thence to Venice and Florence; 
afterwards staying some time at Vevay and Chamouni 
(where Ruskin had the pleasure of meeting Acland on his 
wedding-journey), and then home by Troyes and Ch^tillon- 
sur-Seine. At Venice he was already busy with elaborate 
measurements of the buildings. He filled many pages, too, 
with notes on Willis’s recently-published Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. He was reading also Woods’ Letters of an 
Architect. Points which he afterwards developed in The 
Seven Lamps were already occurring to him. Thus, it was 
during this tour that he was struck by the system of inter¬ 
sectional mouldings, which he discussed at length in that 
book as a principal source of corruption in Gothic architec¬ 
ture. On this tour of 1846, he was as absorbed in sections 
and mouldings as formerly in flowers and rocks, and as busy 
in drawing doors and windows as once in making sketches 



mm MODFJLX P.4iXTFJtN 

Ft of skioH and njoniifiiina But oiii» of ili«' piirty foil 

HoriouH (liKappidutiiioiil in tliin tlivorsi^tit i4’ iiift-roHi, iBiMliiii 
had clwdlt with ploiiKuriihlo tipoti pri»hjirt!i 

of initiating his piinaits into tln^ !iraiiiirf4 nf IhiHitii Chtfliii*. 
Btit his fathor, wlio wan hijriiiiiiiig an tdil liiaii, Ilp! imi ihi, 
nunital agility wliinh oiiahlod hin mm tt» Itirii .?->*» iM.^tly fritm 
ono anthuaiiiBiii U* aii<*tln,*r. Falln r mud •* IlpI Ih?p|| 
ontindy of ono mind ahoiii flui nirvrit piiri’lii-r4 *4 AMir^iltp 
and living piotiiri’K of Vaiidyrk ; hut irloii inj hifhtr imw 
found liinmcilf roc|niriH! to adiidr** iik** tia! ttitihi, fitripni lijyi 
tlu^ BtrijHHi niilioo of an Aiiioriiaiii fhig, unit «niit lyial 
like tlm figiirt« on a Chint^wi tniriiji, }io gn-w rr^iivo " And 
iho son grow impatii'iit. (hut m ilrii»iiig 

pant tho ohiipol of La Kpina iil IIhu. llm failit'r. waking oin 
of a rovorio* asked audilitnly, ’\fidiin mhiii nlnill I givo tho 
coachman f Whoroiipon L iiistnid *4 ndling Isini wlmi 
ho asked mo, as I might to Imvo dsiin* nith mmdi vtmm 
placcmciy at lining rnforrod to fui tho fiuiiitT. Iim'I nptUi iii« 
with impationoti to rcdirovi% iii«| hufinii nvor, my fnitiorii 
hardness of heart in tliinkiiig iit thiii inoiiiriii i4‘ niihliiiniry 
affairs. And thn spoc’trid Spiint of llwt olmprl liinyoit 
in my own hoiirt. ovrr siiion.*^ A Irili^r frum ilio ohlor 
lluskin to hi« frimid \\\ !L liarrmiiin luimiig wlopip jnijii^rs 
it has hotm fmiiid, sinm*f4 tliii tiiUhroiirr in tip- jnuni vimt 
htitwooii father ami «<in : *- 

“Bo i« milllmtliig *irl at |V«!iirf% Mmy ;!r»» 

Miaroliing for raid knowl«igi% hiii li» aiitt tin,# ia ni |*r«ri4init 
II icmlad hook. It will iiifiltipr tmkm iIip pii-iurf^ fi«r inm4t)\ 

It i« giitkirtd ill witninlii* h»r lir^ i:?! tlf.iming 

idly, hut lici drawing iiieti m in Itmm't i|fiy« pm nf I iinglii 
iiaiut in thti uiaiid way hy wiyitig il a frimiii, hm fragiiw^iil* 

of ovtirythiiig from a C*ii|niiii In a CUrl mlirri. hui m ilial it 

is to tlici (loiiimon eye a iiiw of IIirr^ig!||*liii'^ all tru^ Tmili iiAnlf 
but Truth in inimak.** 

Tho writork hahitiiid good miiiwi liits tiff in ii Inififiy 
phrase the somawhat di»jcitiit4iii aiiltini of Hinikiii» liliiiibs, 
and the letter i« not wiiliiutt ii« mm of jinilifm to tlni 
ijinpathotic oar* Thn fiittwr liml liti|:nMi tu wiii tii# i»ii 
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Ihjcoiiw a BiHliop. iiii«t iliti Hhtireli lnul boon g\vm\ up; C 
to «oo litio liocoiiio II Kotiiifiii Byron, iukI pootry wan now 
writii^i no morn llo liiwl mado mmm mark with his 
(IriiwingH. iiiut now liu tmly did iirohiiocitiural jottings. 
MiHltni wioi wiiiiiifig ft»r him a liu^rary rc^putaiion; 

yot hi‘ fihowril no to fmbh tlm book. It dcais 

not appt'ar. howovor, itntl ittiskiii liad as ytd. dotannincjd on 
tmHting luH iirtdiiiootiinil iiiiidiofi info tho form of a st^parato 
oHSiiy. Tlmy Hiioiit !«» Inivo ln^m originally intomhal For a 
part or a sooiioii in i*#iiii/rrn That bocik, lH>Wi)Vor, 

miuio no progroiiH. litoriiry protlucfimi during tho noxt 
yours (tH47. 1H4S| wuh hiiihII Ho irntToriid a good dual 
from ithlioiililn and lliorn woro tlistraotiouH. 


11 

Oil Ilk riiiiirii from thn f'tiiiiinoiii, !iu«kin was niill miioh 
oticmpiod, ii« hiii iitiiodionka sliiiw, with iirohiiooiiiral Htndicm; 
liii Hpimi miioli iitiii' »1 m^ at itio llritiah Miwiniiti among tlm 
illutiiiiiiit4s| iiiiiiiiisori|itf4 iiiitl llio iiiiiiiral libtory ludhsctions 
(not thoit roiiiovfHt to Siiitili iiijtimiignni). Thu oirolo of 
Ilk fritaitlH. ii«^t|iiiiiiiiiitiooi4, and oorrimpoiiihmta was now 
iiiiliirgiitg; tii« liti^mry rojiiiiiititin wim hoooming morn ox» 
tiiicliicl iiH ilio ifirciiiliiiitiii of l/orlrra iiioroiistich 

Ho wiis tifiiifi in bo »aui ul llogors’s broiikfiist tabla, 
paying li«*iiiiigo in tlm proiiuHiti of gracious con- 

dcsopiisiiiii. With iiiiiitlior, and a vory diHiirimt, literary 

porsoiiiigfi Ilf tlio ftiiy-'-Miiry litiHindl Mtiford.dm now formed 

a friiiiidiliijt wliicdi Wiii lo tin nim of tint fihit4‘ aolimcs of her 
dncliiiiiig ypiiw, lliwkiri liii« ttoMcribnd Imr among tlm ciirtdi^ 
of iiiodnHt iiiiitiori* ill tlio diiya of the AiitiiinlM, who were 
within lilii ktiin lliroiigli Ills first otlitorT W. IL liarriaoii'— 
** merry %im lltlfnnl imittiilly living in tlm ccmiitry, acitiially 
walking in it, lotiiig it/* * Tci Iwr itudics of ooiintry lifti, and 
of iiliildrnti * tin iitliiolincl iici iiiiiill itiiporiimoo in literary 
hkUiry. Heir wrttittg«, itiiib “liiivo tlm pliiyfulnoss and 
purity of iltci Vmtfiif WiiktftM th@ riiiiightiimwi of 

^ ** lly FIrat Itlittir,” rii|iriiiliici In ll# Old Hmul 

* d ft fi/ ##i#if*i#i<i| i ns# 
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its ocoiisional wit. i^r ilir tliwt i*f ihii wurld’H riiii.t| mi 

tho oihur wilti <»f tliii ^ Slii% tm ln^r jiiirl. \%m im naij 

aduuror of J/r^r/rrii i*iiiiil'ri% ItiiHkiii loitl ilrni Fnni l«i m?ti 
htir inJiuuiiirj IH47. Hiivo ytni road uii O-^ftird C iriMluiiti'X 
lotUira on ArtT' kIio wrolo lo n frioiid (Jminury :i7 1 
author, Mr* liuBkiu, wan lioro last work, lUu! h v^timnly ilm 
moHt cdiariuiiiK I havo rvtu* kiitniiu I1ir kmtkH arr 

very boautiful, aliluuigh I do iitii in all llir opiidfinH; 

but tlui yotiiig iium hiiumtlf is jiUil ttliai if *»in' Imil i% mnt miii 
should havti droaiitl^ of his iiiridii^ out^ in mind, iiyiiittrr, 
eouvorsatbiu ovorythiu^d*® Tht* visit wm ri^jirniriF aind 
Miss Mitford wiis iiiorci iiiict iitoro didti^htod wiili liim. - |{|i 
has beau hero two or tlirtfit iiiiios/' dm ivri4.r fJiily :!ii|, Im 
is by far the most olonimut iiud iiiiari*siiiig ytiiiii|.j iiinii timi, 
I have over saaii- grauo iisrlf anti swrrliirss," ^ 

Of the porsoiiid appoaraiiar of tlip iiiirri^siiiii^ yoiiiig 
man** who thus won Miss Miifbrds hoiiri, ilio boil }ikr« 
ness is thci fulblungth {loriniit in wiilrroMilinir by Orurgo 
liichmond, ropriidutatl as frotiiispirao to iliis toliiiins It 
shows II tall luid Kliglitly-biiili ligtiro, iibii! tii llir ii!ii|iir 
frock-coat and bluu stork, which Im ulwuyn l}i<^ iinwl 

surmounted by abuiidiini brmui Imin Ib^ i.s idlliiig, mn 
lluskin said in doHcribini^^ iliii purl rail, ” iil a jiiriiirrmpir titrsk 
in tho open air. in a ctriiiii'iini wiibir**iii mid wliiin irmisori. 
with a maguificciit p«rl-crityoii in my liiiitd. lUid lb»iif illiuic, 
ccmyciitionalktid to ltiipliiit4iisi|iiii gniro, in ilio diiiiiiiifjii.** 
The artist amid tliasti piclorinl gnnmn tiid lioi miiis i|m elnir* 
iioteriitio htinch with Itn long, ildu. iiiid iuftifriiig iiugrru. 

Miss Mitford mm iixiy wliifii Eiuikiu first, nn^. Iwr, ilm 
was in poorhmltht imcl nut tivisrhiirdniiwl m’lih wurldly yoititbi, 
Her Itimdkmtmm uf ft Uin^irii jiiiblblint in tiuii- 
eluded with a ehiipt«r on liiiakim in it fdir nml: My 
inoHt kind Mond Mr. Huskin will imduritiiitjil why I .snn. 
noct his namo with thu iatiist uvnit ilmi hiw U fjillwn ii»!. 
tho loaviiig tho oolhigo that for thirty yt-urw hml U»«'U my 
shelter." liis thoughtful kimiiiiiss di»l inuoh. in divtrrs liiiln 

^ Lilt ter if» lllis Mitforii (April U^S4| 

* Tim FmmMijrn of lliirf ¥#4. ii, |». Ii»l. 

^ Ldtwi (f Mary kimrll twl, t, p. 
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ways, we are told, to clieer her closing years. He sent her OB 
every book that would interest and every delicacy that 
would strengthen her. At the time of his first acquaintance 
with Miss Mitford, she had become lame, as the result of a 
fall, and he wrote a letter of condolence:— 

“[Denmark Hill] Saturday, l^th June [1847]. —My dear 
Madam, —You vill not, I am sure, doubt the regret with which I 
received your last kind letter, informing me both of the disappoint¬ 
ment I must myself sustain and of its cause, so trying to you 
yourself. I do indeed sympathise most deeply in the sorrow (it can 
hardly but reach what may without exaggeration be so called) which 
your present privation must cause you, especially coming in the time 
of spring—your favourite season—a punishment certainly far too 
heavy to be connected by you in thought with any such gossamer¬ 
bodied sin as that in which you say you were once entangled, the 
vanity of long walks ; for which vanity, if all guilty of it were to be 
shut up in doubting castles, without keys, their cramps taking them— 

(I beg pardon for mixing in this heterogeneous manner the giant and 
his prey)—I fear that it would be soon said of each and all of us 
walkers that ‘ nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.’ In fact, is 
it right to think of any misfortune in the world (except such as are 
necessarily and legally connected with every sin—mortification with 
vanity, and lameness with over-exertion) as sent as punishment at 
all h Do not twenty miseries come for a ^purpose for one that comes 
for a punishment After all, though your feet are in the stocks, 
you have the Silas spirit, and the doors will open in the mid¬ 
darkness. ... 

“I leave town on Tuesday, in order to be of what use I may 
—Heaven only knows—at the meeting of the British Association, 
whence, returning, I hope to stop at Reading and to find you—out. 
Afterwards I am going to Scotland to stay quietly with a very dear 
friend, in a cottage—a little worse than a cottage—at the side of 
Loch Tay. I need this, for I have most foolishly accepted evening 
invitations, and made morning calls, these last four months, until I 
am fevered by the friction. I have done no good, incurred many 
obligations, and suffered an incalculable harm. I know not what is 
the matter with me, but the people seem to have put a chill on me, 
and taken my life out of me.” 

VOL. I. 


O 



no MISS LOCKHART AND THE QUARTERLY 

Among the distractions referred to in this letter were 
receptions in Park Street by Lady Davy, one of the leaders 
of literary society in that day. At her house, Ruskin used 
to meet Miss Charlotte Lockhart, who became to him “a 
Scottish fairy, White Lady, and witch of the fatallest sort, 
looking as if she had just risen out of the stream in Rhymer’s 
Glen.” ‘"But I never could contrive,” he adds “to come to 
any serious speech with her.” Lockhart, however, had 
invited Ruskin to write upon Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art He accepted the invitation less 
for the sake of the editor than for that of his daughter. 
“ With my usual wisdom in such matters,” he says, “I went 
away into Cumberland to recommend myself to her by 
writing a Quarterly review.” His father, who knew his 
son’s hopes and fondly counted on their success, had already 
been looking out for a suitable house in the Lake District, 
where Ruskin and Scott’s grand-daughter might establish 
themselves. In March 1847 Ruskin settled down at the 
Salutation Inn, Ambleside, then a country inn in a country 
village, with George as his companion, to write the review. 
But the sentences would not come readily, and Ruskin fell 
into a state of despondency of which, he tells us, he knew 
not the like again till fourteen years afterwards.^ The 
review which appeared in the Quarterly for June 1847 gave 
Ruskin occasion to cover ground which he had already 
traversed in the second volume of Modern Painters, and 
was presently to occupy in The Seven Lamps. Lockhart, 
he says, cut out all his best bits, and objected to a criticism 
of Gaily Kni ght, on the ground that he was a protege of 
Albemarle Street.^ As for Miss Lockhart, the review, good, 
bad, or indifferent, elicited no encouraging response from 
her whatever; which was not surprising, for her interests 
were engaged elsewhere. The review is a somewhat laboured 
piece; and besides, on August 19, 1847, she married J. R. 
Hope (Hope-Scott). In June Ruskin had gone up to Oxford, 
as we have heard, to act as Secretary of the Geological 
Section of the British Association. His despondency was 

^ See Vol. n. chap. ii. pressed criticism in Stones of Venice : 

* Ruskin published his sup- see Library Ed., vol. ix. p. 431, 
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ncreasing, and ttierG is a note of nervous strain in Itis 
.otters :— 

{To his Father.) June 27, 1847.—I am not able to write a full 
account of all I see, to amuse you, for I find it necessary to keep 
as quiet as I can, and I fear it would only annoy you to be told of all 
tbe invitations I refuse, and all the interesting matters in wbicb I 
take no part. There is nothing for it but throwing one’s seK into 
the stream, and going down with one’s arms under water, ready to 
be carried anywhere, or do anything. My friends are all busy, and 
tired to death. All the members of my section, but especially 
Forbes, Sedgwick, Murchison, and Lord Northampton—and of course 
Buckland, are as kind to me as men can be; but I am tormented by 
the perpetual feeling of being in everybody’s way. The recollections 
of the place, too, and the being in my old rooms, make me very 
miserable. I have not one moment of profitably spent time to look 
back to while I was here, and much useless labour and disappointed 
hope; and I can neither bear the excitement of being in the society 
where the play of mind is constant, and rolls over me like heavy 
wheels, nor the pain of being alone. I get away in the evenings into 
the hayfields about Cumnor, and rest; but then my failing sight 
plagues me. I cannot look at anything as I used to do, and the 
evening sky is covered with swimming strings and eels. My best 
time is while I am in the Section room, for though it is hot, and 
sometimes wearisome, yet I have nothing to say —little to do,— 
nothing to look at, and as much as I like to hear.” 

An election was pending at this time. At the dissolution 
in June 1847 Gladstone stood for the first time for the 
University of Oxford, and Ruskin was persuaded by his 
friend Richard Greswell of Worcester to join Gladstone’s 
Committee. It is an indication of the repute already won 
by the author of Modern Painters that the Oxford chair¬ 
man was '' sure that Mr. Gladstone would appreciate at its 
full value the support of such high personal merit and 
extraordinary natural genius.”^ The two men had met at 
Lady Davy’s dinner-table, where they disputed across Miss 

^ Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. i. p. 329. 
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room for the peculiar lassitude, which continual book occupation can Cl 
hardly but induce. I will not buy any more books, but I am not 
sure that I am very wrong in wishing to do so.” 

(Diary.) “ Auyf. 7.—It was cold and dark and gusty and raining 
by fits, at two o’clock to-day, and until four; but I went out, deter¬ 
mined to have my walk, get wet or no. I took the road to the 
village where I had been the first day with Macdonald, and about 
a mile and a half out, I was driven by the rain into a little cot¬ 
tage. ... It had rained hard while I stayed in the cottage, but had 
ceased when I went on, and presently appeared such a bright bar of 
streaky sky in the west, seen over the glittering hedges, as made my 
heart leap again, it put so much of old feelings into me of far-away 
hills and fountains of morning light; and the sun came out presently, 
and every shake of the trees shook down more light upon the grass. 
And so I came to the village and stood leaning on the churchyard 
gate, looking at the sheep nibbling and resting among the graves 
(newly watered they lay, and fresh, like a field of precious seed). 

One narrow stream of light ran in ups and downs across them, but 
the shadow of the church fell over most—the pretty little grey church, 
now one dark mass against the intense golden glittering sky; and to 
make it sweeter still, the churchyard itself rose steeply, so that its 
own grand line came against this same light at last.'^ 

{To George Riohmord.) ‘‘Leamington, Aug. 16. ... I am 
packing up to leave for Dunbar and Tantallon—only stopping at 
Kenilworth to finish some ivy stalks to-morrow. I am indeed better 
at last—thanks ,to the perfect rest I have had here—and my 
thoughts and faith are returning to me. I have had great good 
from dissecting some water-plants out of the canal. My eyes do 
not seem to serve me very well, but they are better than nine pairs 
out of ten, and I am very thankful to have such, and to have 
Jephson’s authority on two points—first, that there is nothing 
whatever the matter with me that I cannot conquer by quiet, 
regularity, and exercise; and secondly, that there is nothing which 
may riot soon be the matter with me, if I go much into society or 
sit up at night. Acland does look very happy, and I am sure he 
is ; but Mrs. Aclands are not to be found every day—nor to be won— 
except by Dr, Aclands; nor Mrs. Richmonds neither. Thank you for 
your kind aiection. . . 
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thoir wives and cHldren abused and dirty—scolding, fighting, and CJ 
roaring through their unvarying lives. How much more enviable 
the sea-gulls that, all this stormy day, have been tossing themselves 
off and on the crags and winds like flakes of snow, and screaming 
with very joy.” 

{To his Father.) “ Dunkeld, Wednesday Evening {2^th August, 
1847).—I intended staying here till I heard from Macdonald, for 
it is very beautiful, but I must go on. I feel so utterly down¬ 
hearted to-night that I must get away to-morrow without going 
out again, for I am afraid of something seizing me in the state of 
depression. I never had a more beautiful or half so unhappy a walk 
as this afternoon; it is so very different from Switzerland and 
Cumberland that it revives all sorts of old feelings at their very 
source—and yet in a dead form, like ghosts—^and I feel myself so 
changed, and everything else so ancient, and so the same in its 
ancientness, that, together with the name, and fear, and neighbour¬ 
hood of the place, I can’t bear it. . . 

From Dunkeld Ruskin went on to his friend at Crossmount. 

A day with the guns on Schehallion was perhaps the only 
experience of sport in Ruskin’s life. He did not enjoy the 
bags of hares ; and betook himself instead to '' the laborious 
eradication of a crop of thistles which had been too success¬ 
fully grown by northern agriculture in one of the best bits 
of unboggy ground by the Tummel.'" The days thus spent 
at Crossmount are '‘among the few in my life,’’ he says, 

“ which I remember with entire serenity, as being certain 
I could have spent them no better.” He had stubb’d his 
bit of Thornaby waste. And there “in the thistlefield of 
Crossmount” he had “wise thoughts and wholesome sleep 
after them.” Those thoughts “ are scattered afterwards up 
and down in Fors and Mvmera PulverisT Nor are they 
absent from The Seven Lamps of Architecture, in which book 
wo may find the germs of his later teaching in the political 
economy of art, and catch the first sound of waves of thought 
and feeling on social questions, afterwards to reverberate 
more loud and clear. 

Ruskin had recovered some health and spirit; but he 
had written querulously to his father, recalling among other 
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Turner. I take blame to myself for not sending you to the High- 0] 
lands in 1838 and not buying you a few more Turners; but tbefirst 
I was not at all aware of, and tbe second I freely confess I bave been 
restrained in from my very constitutional prudence. ... I bave, you 
know, my dearest Jobn, two things to do, to indulge you and to leave 
you and Mama comfortably provided for . . . but if you bave any 
longings like 1842 I should still be glad to know them, whilst I 
honour you for tbe delicacy of before suppressing tbe expression of 
them. . . . On the subject noticed in one of your letters on our 
different regard for public opinion, this is a malady or weakness 
with me, arising from want of self-respect. Tbe latter causes much 
of my ill-temper, and when from misunderstanding or want of 
information I was losing some respect for you my temper got doubly 
bad. We are all wanting in our relations towards tbe Supreme Being, 
tbe only source of peace and self-respect. But I never can open my 
soul to human beings on holy subjects. . . .’’ 

Such a letter may well have touched the son. He was 
presently to please his father and mother in a matter upon 
which their hearts were set. 

Ruskin returned from Scotland in October, and the 
winter of 1847-48 was spent quietly at Denmark Hill. 

His only literary production was a second review for the 
Qucwterly —this time, of Sir Charles Eastlake’s Materials for 
a History of Oil Painting, The essay broke little new 
ground, though his diaries show that Ruskin read up the 
subject diligently. For the rest, his months were spent in 
various branches of study, with a view to the continuation 
of Modern Painters, The architectural reading was con¬ 
tinued ; and his note-books show that at this time he made 
a minute study of Homer, which he afterwards turned to 
account in the chapter on ‘‘Classical Landscape’’ in the 
third volume of Modern Painters. His drawing — now 
mostly devoted to trees, leaves, and flowers—was also 
steadily practised:— 

“ While my father, as was bis custom, read to my mother and 
me for balf-an-bour after breakfast, I always bad a fresb-gatbered 
outer spray of a tree before me, of which tbe mode of growth, with 
a single leaf full size, bad to be done at that sitting in fine pen 
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fine whmi Um ur.vfw wiw dry, i itsrd to Isi* down on it and 
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IV 

Tho tjijfcrios iti UuHktn’n liiury uro ul titin liiitn !'« » and fnr 
but woon. The oxpluiwtitnj i« givoij iti im oJitry "ii Ih eoiiibor 
22, IH47 : “ My diary ha« of lain Iweii in lot tors lo K. Cl." 
Tho mitiala stiuid for Ku}»h«mia {‘halniora (Iray. Hho was 
tho oldest danghtor of Mr. {twirgi' (?r»y. a lawyi'r. of Howi»rs- 
woll, Perth, who was ati ohl friiuid of Huskin s j*uri>ul». Shu 
UBod to visit thorn at Henie HiH. aral it was f*»r h«r that 
Ruskin had written his Kimj <>/ th*- ihthFn Uirtr, SUm 
was a oiiild at that tiiito; atid having hoard t»f thw 
young man's literary gifts, had ehaUwiiged him u> write a 
story. To a maimsnripl «si»{»y of iho story in thi* handwrit' 
ing of tho Ktlio for whotn it was writlim litwro is a{t{i<?iidutl 
in Huskin's hand a sot of versos by htm whioh, undor 
tho title " tlharilio," have ajijHuinnl in inatty forms. In tho 
inannsoript they aro onlillod '* A Moriiing Hymn «»f tho 
Treasure Valley." At the uiul «»f tho story liliwk, lh« third 
brother, " went and dwelt in tho valioy, ajid the {sstr were 
never driven from his door," ami ' tints the Tmustirii V'alloy 
became a garden again, luid tho iitliuriianoe, whi« h had t»««n 
lost by cruelty, was regained by laivo" : • 

“ Tho hoanis of luornitig aw roimwwl, 

Tho valley laugha thoir light t«* mu*; 

And tMirth is bright with gnititadi*, 

And hoavoii with (‘haritio," 

The story was published in IHIil, w ith ilhnat rat ions by 
Richard Doyle, and attaiited an itninediato pttpnluriiy which 
it has ever since retained, both in Ktiglanti and in AitierbA« 
It has appeared in ttumerous forms, and bits reuuhod the 
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penny libraries. It has been translated into German, Italian, CH 
and Welsh. It has been adopted as a Board School prize- ^ 
book in England, and as a lesson-book in the United States. 
Looking back upon this early work, Ruskin noted in it an 
absence of invention; but, for the rest, it was “ a fairly good 
imitation of Grimm and Dickens, mixed with a little true 
Alpine feeling of my own.” ^ Grimm had been his familiar 
companion from very early years, and each new part or 
book by Dickens was ''altogether precious and admirable” 
to him and his father. The grotesque and the German 
setting of the tale were taken from Grimm; from Dickens 
it took its tone of pervading kindliness and geniality. 

The Alpine ecstasy and the eager pressing of the moral 
were Ruskin's own; and so also is the style, delicately 
poised between poetry and comedy. 

The King of the Golden River, written in 1841, is a 
prelude to the story of Ruskin’s marriage. Six years later, 
at which time we have now arrived. Miss Gray had again 
been a visitor at Denmark Hill. Ruskin was her senior 
by ten years in age, and by much more in habits of life 
and thought. She was a beautiful girl, of a bright and 
cheerful disposition, and, unlike the Addle of earlier time, 
showed a sympathetic interest in Ruskin's literary and 
artistic pursuits. He was much interested in her, showed 
her pictures, and took pleasure in cultivating her taste 
and improving her mind. It was for her in 1847 that he 
wrote the verses which have been printed under the title 
" For a Birthday in May” :— 

'' Thorn, and meadow grass—sweet 
sister, 

Twine them as I may, 

Teemest thou a darksome garland 
For thy natal day ? 

Thou thyself art fairer, sister, 

Than all the flowers of May; 

Had I brought thee buds and 
blossoms, 

Shamed were I and they ! 


Think not of their grace, sweet 
sister, 

Nor their colours gay, 

Since their utmost glory, sister, 
Is to pass away. 

Grasses of the field, sweet sister. 
And the wreaths they bind. 
Though they deck the depth of 
summer, 


1 Frceterita, vol. ii. § 64. 
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'Drmd im wiiik>r 
Thmtgh tl»i ilirillinii piiil«r* 
Though th« »kiot ■fitoiiii hliwi, 
Thtsuii to «rth anti till fn»r rnmltiroii 
Aro for mar ki«d ; 

Aiul lot ua riiiiHiinliiir, •liior, 

Wit!i ft ifuiot iiitiith 
Evoii thorite iirii fnir* iiwtor, 

With thii hoaviiii 

May thiit htt|i|*y 
Kvtiniuirii hti thiiiO| 


Tiiroiigli tliti liiiglily 

Aii»i hv tiiiiiip! 

May ill! wirllily iniii, siitur, 

Oil tli)‘J«»iir«rviii|| wlitiio, 

Tli*tiigit |»i^rlia|»# llipri< may li#! 

HllllthiWS liiillP ’ 

Kiiifliy Ito for nil, ai»|iir» 

Will ilio pii«l 

\\ lisi f*»r htiili i*iir »»ke«, Bsutfif, 

IlriMilitMi liiP 


This may Imfii beciii n lovii {hmhii, nr it iimy mil. Hut 
liunkiii^a pariiiite argimtt froin ititar lliiit Iw 

was ill lorn liii iimilwr wa« iiiloiii c»ii itiiikiiiic llwt iiiiiioii. 
whicjk iiKiaiitl, for variinia wi« iH|iiii!ty liy itip 

paronta m\ btiili Eiiskiii wiiu ittn^t4i»jiiiig m^m nf 

morbici clcipnsiion; hia iiflaiw *»f i!i»? Intuit tiiwl liiiiiprtu litiofi 
imsiicciosifiil; hum, in ilm briglil iiml pr«lly liintgliicT i»f 
thoir old friondH, «ficiiiical ifpi vtiry riiiiifniiiittii mulml iti 
our© hii diiK{Kmdiiiioy; liunn tiH», ttiii very munim btr llioiii 
to gain a daughter iind ii«A Itmi a mm, iiiifikiii {iri»|iiimith 
was aocopfcod, and t!i« ourwiioiiy of iiiiirriii|Cti iwik plaiiti at 
Bowornwifll tm April HI 1H4H. 

Tho luauiyitHMui wii« njmiii iti th« Liikti IMuiriiT, and 
thoiico Etiskiii wrutii thus li» Miw Miifortl: 


**Ki«WIcik» Fritlai/ (April 21* lit i»ic4ii lliAfi 

-'Tim piiiii nf «ilf fpprtmrli inHwi wiili ilwt 

delight whieh your letter giive mti yeaturiliiy, Twn iimiitlw Imek 
1 was tmcli cky tai Iho pcitiil uf wriliiig lo y«ia l« mk ytui fur ymir 
syaipathy'—tho kindtiit and kfeoiiuit »|tii|iiit}iy tlimi* I tlipA# eter 
filled the brtiacitli unici deplh uf fin inmrl. Ititl my pttr|iii»nf 

was YiirioUily itaywli idtbflyi iib I l»y llm etpiili «iii llw 

Contmtint* fraught to stit with %wy im^t ili?«i|i|i«ii!iliiiisi4i* and 
casting itw into a tliipriiiinii inid fctiir t»f ijiiril wliirli, Jniiieil will 
some other cirmiinstaiuiiii ncmriir lioitic* liiivw, iinlil turn llpil I fiiii 
resting with my kind wifn nnnjiig llip« i|iiii4 liilla* tlffisiwl imi lliii 


^ Wrongly dfitnd IHfnl in tini iiiln ink* 

of Mam Fumdl MUkwu i Wiielbtii, 

and thi error hm miited varloiii 
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heart to write cheerfully to those very dear friends to whom I would CH 
fain never write sadly. And now your letter comes, with all its 
sweetness and all its sting. . . . But you are better and the spring 
is come, and I hope, for I am sure you will allow me, to bring my 
young wife to be rejoiced (under the shadow of her new and 
grievous lot) by your kind comforting. But pray keep her out of 
your garden, or she will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, 
or perhaps insist on staying with you and letting me find my way 
through the world by myself, a task which I should not now like to 
undertake. I should be very, very happy just now but for these 
wild storm-clouds bursting on my dear Italy and my fair France, 
my occupation gone, and all my earthly treasures (except the one 
I have justacquired and the everlasting Alps) periled amidst Hhe 
tumult of the people,^ the ‘ imagining of vain things.’ Ah, my dear 
Miss Mitford, see what your favourite ‘Berangers’ and ‘Gerald 
GrifiSins' do ! ^ But these are thoughts as selfish as they are narrow. 

I begin to feel that all the work I have been doing, and all the 
loves I have been cherishing, are ineffective and frivolous—that 
these are not times for watching clouds or dreaming over quiet 
waters, that more serious work is to be done, and that the time 
for endurance has come rather than for meditation, and for hope 
rather than for happiness. Happy those whose hope, without this 
severe and tearful rending away of all the props and stability of 
earthly enjoyments, has been fixed ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling.’ Mine was not; it was based on ‘those pillars of the 
earth ’ which are ‘ astonished at His reproof. . . . ’ 

“ My wife begs me to return her sincere thanks for your kind 
message, and to express to you the delight with which she looks 


^ The Irish poet Gerald Griffin 
(1803-40) is the subject of ch. 
vi. in vol. iii. of Miss Mitford’s 
Recollections of a Litera/ry Life. A 
letter from Miss Mitford (to Mrs. 
Browning of July 30, 1848) records 
a visit from Buskin and a story 
about her favourite B4ranger. 
“ When Lamartine was in London 
a few years ago Mr. Rogers asked 
him, with strong interest, to give 
r him some details about Beranger, 


‘the greatest French poet.’ ‘Ah ! 
Beranger/ said M. de Lamartine, 
‘he made advances to me, and of 
course wished for my acquaintance; 
but he is a sort of man with whom 
I do not choose to have any con¬ 
nexion 1 ’ Think of that! Mr. 
Rogers told the story himself, 
with the greatest indignation, to 
the Ruskins, and they told it to 
me ” {Life of Mary Bimell Mitford^ 
vol. iii p. 211). 
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IP. forward to being presented to yon—remembering wbat I told ber 
among some of my first pleadings with her that, whatever faults she 
might discover in her husband, he could at least pronoise her friends 
whom she would have every cause to love and to honour. She needs 
them, but I think also deserves them.—Ever, my dear Miss Mitford, 
believe me, faithfully and affectionately yours, J. Ruskin.’’ 

Ruskin’s letter reflects, it will be seen, the excitement caused 
by the events of ’48, when men opened their newspapers 
each day wondering what fresh revolution would have 
broken out and what other king have gone into exile. In 
Italy Charles Albert had declared war upon Austria and 
pushed his troops beyond the Mincio. The fortune of war, 
which was to give the victory to the Austrians under 
Radetsky, was still uncertain, when Euskin wrote as follows 
to George Richmond:— 

“Deitmabk Hill, of May, ... I found on my return home 
with my wife on Thursday your drawing of my father placed oppo¬ 
site me in my own little study, and it is quite impossible to tell 
you how happy I am every moment in looking at it, nor how 
much it wins from me of fresh affection and admiration every 
day. I am but just beginning to understand it, and to see what 
you have put into it, and now I am glad that you chose that look 
of gentleness rather than the more frequent {not more characteristic) 
gloom or severity, for the portrait is becoming more and more 
ahve every day, and it gladdens me to see my father smiling on 
me. I am coming to see you as soon as I can. I have been 
committing and causing my wife to commit all kinds of breaches 
of etiquette, sending no cards to any one to begin with. I daresay 
I shall bring her to see you some day soon, and Mrs. Richmond, 
which I suppose will be another, but a more pardonable one. 
When will you come and see me, and tell me whether it is of 
any use to write or think about painting any more, now, or 
whether there will be no painting to be loved but that ‘ which more 
becomes a man than gilt his trophy ’ % I feel very doubtful whether 
I am not wasting my life, and very sad about all. Alas poor 
Milan, and my beloved spire, and now Verona in the thick of it. . . .' 

Buskin had interrupted his honeymoon to correct the proofs 
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of a second edition of Modern Painters (vol. ii.) wHcli were C] 
awaiting him at Denmark Hill. These despatched, he took 
his wife to Commemoration at Oxford, and they then started 
on what was intended to be “ a pilgrimage to the English 
Shrines/' ^ Salisbury was selected for the starting-point, and 
there the young couple were joined by Kuskins father and 
mother—not the wisest arrangement in the world, one may 
think. A tour of the English Cathedrals is the ideal honey¬ 
moon for Miss Yonge's heroes and heroines, and Sarum is 
associated with The Angel in the House ; but Ruskin's interest 
was not so much in ecclesiastical or domestic sentiment as in 
architectural measurements. ‘‘My son," wrote his father to 
Harrison, ‘"occupies himself with the architecture of the 
Cathedral, a lovely edifice, but I find it very slow/' How 
hard Ruskin worked is shown by many pages of notes and 
measurements in his diary. The fruits of his labour are to 
be seen in many pages of his next book; but he was over¬ 
taken by a feverish attack, and the projected tour to other 
cathedrals, and to the abbeys, of England had to be aban¬ 
doned. The family party returned to Denmark Hdl, and 
Ruskin was laid up by his mother in pillows and coverlets. 

He was not, however, to be put off his cathedrals altogether, 
and, as soon as he had recovered, he started with his wife 
for a tour in Normandy, which resulted in the writing, 
immediately afterwards, of The Seven Lamps of Archi¬ 
tecture. 


^ Preface to the first edition of The Seven Lamps. 
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hymn to architectural loYeliness”; the rapture which 
colours the pages of the book appears also in his daily 
letters home, and the country delighted him no less than 
the churches:— 

{To his Father) ^‘Abbeville, Aug, 8.—It is most fortunate 
that I have come here, straight from Salisbury—not even blunt- 
ing at Winchester the severe memory of that Gothic; for, much as 
I admired Abbeville porch before, it comes upon me now in such 
lusdoiis richness,—so full, so fantastic,—so exquisitely picturesque 
that I seem never to have seen it before. . . . 

“ {Aug, 9.) — I was dancing round the table this forenoon, 
in rapture with the porch here—far beyond all my memories or 
anticipation—perfectly superb, and all the houses more fantastic, 
more exquisite than ever; alas! not all, for there is not a street 
without fatal marks of restoration, and in twenty years it is plain 
that not a vestige of Abbeville, or indeed of any old French town, 
will be left. ... I seem born to conceive what I cannot execute, 
recommend what I cannot obtain, and mourn over what I cannot 
save.^^ 

{To his Father) Lisieux, Aug. 23.—^You never saw anything 
yet in France so lovely as this Normandy—^just fancy vallies like 
rich bits of Italy, tufted with elm, poplar, willow, and Spanish 
chestnut, set between round sweeping grouse hills of purple 
heather, as bare as SchehaUion. I think Effie makes the heather 
grow under her feet. But I never saw such a lovely contrast of 
purple and green; even in Switzerland, where we have the rose, 
the green is blacker and not so soft.” 

The entries in his note-books are severely technical 
and laboriously detailed. Every church that he visited was 
described and measured, with accompanying sketches or 
memoranda. These diaries, note-books, and sketches show 
very forcibly that Ruskihs generalisations were founded 
upon minute study of particular instances. The ‘'personal 
observation ” of which he spoke in the first preface to The 
Seven Lamps as justifying his essay was long and minute. 
Industrious and indefatigable though he was, Ruskin still 

yoi4,1, P 
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ir. folt at tho ond <>f his tour that ho w!w only boginiung t(» 
learn:— 

(7'f) hif lutlhrr.) “ UouKN, Ofi. Ifi.- I util! fiH'l tluit 1 hsivti this 
phuai UiiHM'ii; this is pai'lly, liowoviT, owing to luy hIowih'hh in 
taking in ; I ninmit grasp it ; overy timo 1 walk into tin- Siinaro 
it is new to me. Still I verily Indicve that 1 now know more 
about it than any Huglish lurhitcft, am! than imwl French, ami 1 
hnvo improvoU in my drawing in them* threo montlm connidi*rnbly." 

Ju Rouen, as in many other eilioH of Kraneo utul Italy, the 
inoniory of Ruskin’s visits long survivetl in Hut;ristanH who 
lov (5 thtsir buildings. “It jnay l>e,'“ .says Mr. Theodore 
Andrtta Cook in his aomnint of St. Dimn, “that the ekl 
Sacristan, for your good fortune, will ho living still to tell 
you of tho greatest Englishman he has I'Vi^r heard of. John 
Ituskm, who often looked into that qmiint mirror of Hitly 
Water, and watched tlm strange reflimtion of the aredna 
soaring upwards in the ntive."' 

Rtiskin’s visit to France was during u time of much 
political oxcitemtsnt. Isiuis Philijipe had Iteen ilrivon out 
early in tho year, and tli<» Uepuldie pnielaimed on tho 
basis of '' Liberty, I'kpiality, Fraternity “and with the promise 
to find work for all. Reae.thun against the system of national 
workshops led to tho revolt of eastern Paris in June, and 
tho four days’ hatllo of the harricades. Thiers aHsumed 
tho leadership of tho party of roaolion in tho Assembly, 
and ovonts wore drifting towanls the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President. A careful reader id 77ir Nfova 
Lamps will mark inoro than one passage in the iHiek as 
coloured by tho revolutionary evojits which wore passing 
almost undor Ruskin's eyes. Tho impressions and reductions 
which they suggostod, leading him into many questionings 
of tho foundations alike of polities and of religion, appear 
in his letters:— 

('/’(I Im Father,) " LmiKUX, Mih I have lawn mere 

delighted than ever with this country, I have luam laora (U»»guiitisl 


’ The Ftory of Ibium, tS9t», p. 840, 
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than ever with its inhabitants—not but that we have met with 01 
sensible and agreeable people, and that all are so fav sensible that 
we have not spoken to one person who does not regret all that 
has lately happened of tumult and disorder, for the substantial 
reason that all have suffered for it. But the mental and moral 
degradation are beyond all I conceived—it is the very reign of sin, 
and of idiotism. It has made me think something more seriously 
than usual of all the old difficulties which so often have arisen 
in men^s minds respecting God’s government of this world, and 
many other difficulties which stand in the way of one’s faith. I 
believe that you, as well as I, are in this same condition, are you 
not, father? ISTeither of us can believe, read what we may of 
reasoning or of proof; and I tell you also frankly that the more 
I investigate and reason over the Bible as I should over any other 
history or statement, the more difficulties I find, and the less ground 
of belief; and this I say after six years of very patient work of 
this kind, at least in those hours set apart for such study. 

‘^Now, this is very painful—especially so, it seems to me, in 
a time like the present, full of threatening, and in which wicked¬ 
ness is so often victorious and unpunished; nothing but sorrow can 
come from a doubtful state of mind even in this world. I was 
reading, too, those opening thoughts of Pascal in which he assumes 
that there is no proof of there being a God; but, as he has a 
right also to assume, that there is no proof of there being none — 
(certainly the difficulties on that side are quite as great as on the 
other)—and there shows the utter absurdity, in the state of eqxial 
cTiame, of not risking our all, our life, conduct, etc., on the chance 
of there being a good God—^for if there be, the gain is infinite; 
and if not, the loss is nothing. Now, I think this is good logic, 
and I began to consider what we have to risk on that side. Pascal 
says the first thing we have to give up or lay in the stake, for 
eternal life, is our human reason. . . . Suppose we give up all 
reasoning about the matter and resolutely determine to believe 
with all our hearts, I fancy that this choice and determination 
once made, convincing proofs will soon be vouchsafed. But you 
and I have begun at the wrong end, and have impertinently asked 
for the proofs first—^is not this so, my dearest father—^and do not 
you think it is high time for us both to try the other way? If 
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F. (mil waw t(i mlfiilitti’lifr nt riglity Yrmri*, '^illi n l|l♦|||^|, 

' fill avoniiig iiftar tiiiiP* iititl r«’|»t'r.ic*i-4?r4 a 

of Mxtatm Ipniw six iiis*riitfi|c till i att* 

you at #iV ill tlio tn<’uiiig %iitli l»4li «.» ilif^ 4t4> ja In ii|*rii| - 
C nisvor think my ihiy v«rlli iiiii^'li i4fi*i|' twrhn^ i/. I*t, k A:.ii y«| 
I f(mr--ft>rgivo iiui if I iifii wr^uii* tliat iinllt^'r «»i m liiitu iHtlnsf 

eln»«fui niir iiiiwti^r nr h^gim tuir 

(7)f kiM Fuikm\) Hio ITn 1‘lir rliiiiTli wotirp uf 

thi« iifti?riitKUi ill l}|i< riilli«‘i|rrt| mmi, I ih*’ lii.til at wiitrli 

W(i iliall 1 hi proitiii tliift jtJiirorj in m rloirrli , niitl ii 

hiw |iorlia|m «?oiitriliitlril liitiri^ l«* my iilm.» ni tlif> |^r**|*riply «if 

«|iliirulolir of !iitt«ic5 ami iirrliili?rtii|ii tit rrligi«tia llriin utiy ill 

wlibli I liaf© Iwii |irf!wiit of llir kiiitl, iii« r*4igfp,giiii«»!i fttll msit 
fttteiitifo I ilte arrliliiMlioji rriiiiiiig iliiwii willi liii Altriiiluniii, m liiiml, 
to hm s«it op|a»it4i tins |iiil|iil, itiiil llieiirfi llip , |lii< 

ftiriiiofi reliilitig tlio gi^nl tlial irlighui?* iiphi Ami iuMi ilniiii 

to tlia oily; ita t4»x^ * IlkAwai iir itit il«r l#Mr4 fur 

tlmr (IwF; tliii ftiiigiiig affiu'^aulii ’4i« 4) m-A ^‘is14ai4P. I 
fait coiiviiioiHl tliiit frmi fpuii fia-i *4 ^triiirii 

thii nglit aiiP| iiitti tlmt if iirtu ifiit«'r 4 , 4 i«| iiiiimi# 

jirbitM iuclo«*<l,^--if itii* t|i«'lriiip« i4 4i'4 l«4S|.:l4 

of Marioliitry, iimi t*! flu* *4 ifnt F«|rr, 4l»*4P all* if 

flislioiH'ily ami lioiug mil ilial g'«#4 iiisuli! tviiip 4i«l i4 

of aalvatioii hy workw aoro ruAt mil i4 iIip rHuiJi, aii4 llw flitb 
madii fimi to tho jaiojilii, tlial all |*f^4i4 jAhtn nial |«iiitoit 

CMilliSiiiti| all tliPiii liitfiiiiig liiiti|»is aii*! !l$p»if 

Utiikifl mim» aiiti Piltitiii ntgau tiswl llif.if faglil ftiai l».4y 

in this tlmir iiiiil iliiii nil iliP#r mlnii* aswt 

young teK>|^ of novinif msil rt»til4 assiI 4ii||}it !« 

diiYotoci to ihiir lofty ttutim wal fitpai tlip e^umpm ^wiid 

without untl mitli litgli liofn*iir, |«4prp <lm| 

(fo to #WAfn) «Calais* tMiJmr m, tnm. . . . ntnel 
fiting and Mring anil clritiliitg* ftliigiiig, iiiiil #wif*riiig t uptwr 
nor heard dtim I was irst in rrMi»-4m all m% tiff #ii4 lAlml liy mm 
under ovidinoi of diitrtiii •ml ikiigtir, tti« iiw^l ultof 

and nnmiMiiat© I I hafii hiiiii in l%fii fcii* tw# li^yi : ii li^il a 

Maek, rent and imtehed, vkbtii Mid pilteii ImM mlmml iU 
faubo-tutgi 5 hut to s©§—*&s now ta ^^ii****!! th^ gli 4 #iii wiihtiiii rti# 
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meanest eSoxt at the forced gaiety which once disguised it — deepened Oj 
by all the open evidences of increasing—^universal—and hopeless 
suffering: scarred by the unhappy traces of a slaughterous and 

dishonourable contest—^is about as deep and painful a lesson—^for 
those who will receive it—as ever was read by vice in ruin. But the 
melancholy thing is the piteous complaining of the honest inhabitants 
—all suffering as much as the most worthless, and not knowing what 

to do_or where to look. I think the only cheerful face that I saw 

in Paris was that of Marrast, the President of the Assembly (whom 
we saw at the theatre)—a countenance hardly fine, but prepossessing, 
thoughtful, and hopeful. I saw no other face that did not bear the 
signs either of melancholy—anxiety—or outwearied dissipation— 
more or loss concealed under a dark indifference. . . . Vagabonds 
and ruffians—undisguised—^fill the streets, only waiting—not for an 
opportunity but for the best opportunity of attack. And yet even 
from the faces of these I have seen the malice and brutality vanish if 
a few words of ordinary humanity were spoken to them. . . 

Ruskin himself, when occasion offered, reasoned with the 
people of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come:— 

{To Father.) “Eouen, Od. 2.—Certainly I saw nothing 
good at Caen. I went to a caf4 to get my sketching regularly. The 
first day I went there, about eleven o’clock, in the upper room (sanded 
all over to conceal spitting) there followed me upstairs a party of five 
young men, decently enough dressed, who sat down to drink beer, 
smoke, and play at cards. We all continued our occupations for 
about an hour and a half, when one of them having risen and come 
to the window to see what I was about, I put aside my drawing 
(after allowing him to see it) and began conversation by saying what 
a happy country France was or must be—in comparison to England— 
where the young men could afford the time and the money to spend 
in caf4s from eleven to one, who with us would be compelled to work 
for their bread. He blushed considerably, and said it always hap¬ 
pened more on Saturday which was a kind of holiday. ‘Then,’ 

I said ‘on Sunday—to-morrow—of course you go to church.’ 
c Jamais,’ he answered, but not in a spirit of bravado: on the con¬ 
trary, looking fidgetty and uncomfortable, ‘h^fever at all?’ I saidv 
i Jamais.’ ‘Then, I suppose yon do not believe in God,’ ‘ Oh y^ 
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corUinly.' ‘Wi*!!, but tluui i!«» not ihn [inmu t«sti >«» that you 
Khould K” b) idiurrhl” 'Oh yw. hm r<p !«»<» hi «'«»uluin« 

'Wi'll,' 1 Hiiiil, hwfkiiig dl Iha whilu vary i«n«»inmt, msd n if 1 
iiskiid for iiifonimUoii -'thoti, of rimriMt you my y<*Mr |>rnytirfl in tint 
nuiniinjt aiiei wlum you go t«> Wtir Hi’ imuul ni tSii« to hta 

ccmijiiutiouii who wow «liU drinlciiig ihinr Iwtu, l<u! h«4 h ft off liunr 
gaiiitt lit ranii* to linUtn. Tlio wa* with *» lAUgh 

uidtswl, hut not ail iiwuUuit on« (a* I loijincti’il}; lln’v *«-«iiin'4 vary 
much aatoni»h«tl ami a goml tloal »*U«im>«l «ml partly j>nriiliH| 
to know wluit I wiwi at, ami jairlly amuitwl at tlm nvMh'ui 4»D«!*>iiifiat 
of tho |mr«on imiUfHliatnly iuhlriisiHiil, who rophi-il hnnitaliugly, * Non, 
non, iioua no {irioim jamaw, c‘«i»t a ilim witln x»ii fail la |trit’rn 
quaml on tsst trmte.'" 

Euttkiii oarriotl hk nnKstoitary oHti rjuiao fnitlirr, im»l riifnl- 
ing tho Sfttiio yotmg lunii agiuii a «!<iy or twu afti’r, ’• vwntuml 
to BUggoHt to him that hn wotthl fiini tho IUI4«i a trury 
intorosting htmk, nijti romliog it tjthtn im» lujitirlaiiiing tm 
oawl-pkyutg in tlio moniiitg," 


I! 

On hk roturn fnmt Franco, itnaltiti mtalthshiil hiinimlf 
in a houHo of hk own, No. :i! Park Str«<«'t, Orimvoiior Hijitarr. 
and thore during tho wiiitor wwio Thi- Sftrn <•/ 

Arahitfdurtf, During tho saino timo ho wrolo l»»r lh»* Afi 
Jtnmml an account of Kammd Pruul- tho artist wlnmo 
drawings had first fatuiliarkod him with Fnnioh nrohi- 
tcoturo, and whose work must liavo iMTurrid to htt« at 
every turn in Rouen and Liaiotix, 1’ho |Hi{mr uti Pmnt k 
among the moat ohanning t*f Ruakin'i oarlior jdnoos, atnl, 
as tho biographical tietaik were dorivwl from tho arikl 
himself, it is the standard authority on it» auhjocL The 
essay appeared anonymously In tho Ari hut it 

was signed all over by tho author of VtutAm. It 

shows once more how full was Ruskia's miud at this poriod 
of the destruction of ancient buildinpi, and of the value, 
therefore, of aU piotoriai tworthi of i^m. A time will 
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come, he said, when Front’s works “ wiU b@ eherishcd with Cl 
a melancholy gratitude, when the pillars of Yenice nhall - 
lie mouldering in the salt shallows of her sea, and the 
stones of the goodly towers of Rouen haTe become baliMt 

for tlie barges of the Seine.” 

pen-picture of Ruskin at this of ^tiwily 
has been drawn by Dr. FumiTall, who w« m¥il^ to 
at P ark Street one Sunday affcemwn:— 

After a short chat with the wifej I saw the d€»r ani 

John Ruskin walkt softly in. I spmng up at to th# 
stretcht hand, and then and there hc^a a friandsMp which wm fw* 
many years the chief joy of my Hfe. BaAia wm e ^ il%ht felfcw, 
•whose piercing frank Mne eye ItoM thro^h yo®, mrf tew yea to 
Mm. A fair man, with rough %ht Mr tci rrfiiih wMiiew, la * 
dark blue frock coat with vel¥et collar, bright Diforf Moe itei, 
black trousers and patent slippira—^how Tirid he m to me stii ! Tie 
only blemish in his face was the lower which protrsirf »««- 
what : he had l^n bitten there by & di^ la Ms »rly youth. Bil 
you ceast to notice this as sron m he to talk. I iie¥er 

any man who^ charm of manner at »1 apprwcht RasMa^a FMtlf 
feminine it was, no doubt; bnl th® dcliai^, ^ ijmptif, ^ 
gentleness and affedaonaten^* of Ms way, mJ 

tMngs he said, the Iwykh fun, tlie tl» Intewt i# 

in. all deep matters, a>mMn«i to H»kc a whole whkh I liitr 
‘seen equalld.”^ 

Ruskin’s absorption in hk work dM nol 

social engagements:— 

(2b Ms leather.) 31, 1849.—I Ittle tlioigM wi«B I mw 

you into the mrri^ at ten oblcwk T«teriaf mormag, M 
same hour that evening I Aonli be pwfoming 
duty to Madlle. Jenny lini. But m it wm^ for a «»« im ^ 
as soon as I got home, Mr. C3«»*p, iAiig ^ to iw wi& to 
and his sister and Mi^ in a f way, %t Mf-^l ^ I 
when I went, only Mr. ^ Mi s»^, %m 

1 ‘^Forewordi^^ l» I%» f/ 

concerning m fi« 



AN EVKNlNi; WITH JENNY IJNH 


in thn hniw% Hr. Hkiin\ iiiiJ Jtnmy Lititl I wb 4 mm*k ntiri^ri^ml at 
llrul, flip flirt Hnttg ll«il tJi*^ i» miinfkiilily iJiiin, 4iv %%.m 

fiitigtirJ by Hilt lln^ iiiglit . |i«*f nifiitiir'f iipmiI 

iiini |{ii!yliki*. C^iiiv«trfiiiti«iii at iliiiitrr liirtit«l nii iiiiif 

Al[4lltt mill Si¥in!wit fir*in''ry »*! llis" Fr«iHli. alls* ft.inl ihtny 

rtrinniMl tu l>r ii liiitiPli dml «4|l fr«4ti lli<* *4 

liliwtiig iiiwn iiswi I fm iliti«i, 4tit| 

Hniil fliiit flir |M‘Aii.iiilrj wriv ti**l 

WiiiitiHi itu liiiiiisfil g<iViniiml Ii4i«i ^ \ s^i Iiaip n^iil All 

in thill kill wnrtli* itlt« rri’liitil. 

** Aftar rfiffitii nlin ml ihiiiii nl ihr |iiiifio iiiit! »»iti|| %ini‘rr4l lillh^- 
wliiit ikitoriipsk wmilil util * fat .uuiv hit’*. ’ ^4 'h ^^*’‘*,* I ^.iij 

tliai I liinl liiiinl iihn hrrw 11 i htrfi) I4«’4 ^1* ipEI‘4» E« I * I IA»’ 

lliiti,* »h« iiitil, willi iiiiigiiLir inlnr'tify Ifili« 

Frnncli iif liur t}i«iig!it ‘ * i%rti 1*4 

* Hhi ytrti kiitiw him !' * N*»/ * i>t!*n f* f 4vl t/4 * * ll^w 

«a*E *TIlii Itiii—tint givAty tt|i« ’»4Pi» Ip^t 0 r%s4rn!|y fillriiiig 
«, littk, 1 hiitl lit! nlmi. i^fi"^ *5 41% .ill4 h«‘4 Ih hiifi, I 

ihould rtnt hitvii njinknii *4 liiin I '^ihl il ».i4 h^tr 

and l4» rpinwiiksr, hln* |« i li.ilf i .4t 4 

wing lltilliiit*« *i|tii k vtti'p * iri) fhr | .» j M|r?i 

iixiirtly Hktt iidf wiiifi lm»‘i llw ^n^i# .4 |,!i|« n#*# 

pinviirftil fnr iIip ntnnn t‘iit tln^ lnii»n4 lirnf#! iii tf in 

dxtniiim tlirtiiiirti fm iil E<i*4 ls»lf % iipntilin ind snrlivj 4t4l«4 

wlwuiin It wilt in »*tiipl ruiitt) mli.if lint ii'i! i v mI Ai|*iiw^ 
tn in rnlnnr* Hint limit rti 4 *% Ami l# 4 i i#* mi 

cti«ni{inlntmiiii| ftir I wiw in h*»p»**f gpiniig a link s|«iri t^lk milli 
Iwir, and |iiirha|»i nf Imr lim Ikrnrw aI IbtiinAil liill. 

IInwev©r» when I W||aii iftmling t« my wk.iii ii ihi's m^udiii? 

sliii ww liiirriitili i« it ii jii«t m lArll t tlid i»«i ulm 
mmii h«r jiwl m an tinliiiarj nrttum, 

“Mr. CliM^rpi lliii hnnii titiwpll nilii if4i|imi:^*i ai.J »ii» affiihl 1« 
gn to tlie tlcitjf With Imr, t*;i I «it lipr nlinwini aii 4 l«wi| Imt lu 
cmrrmgn. Mmniiiiiii FJh* }i«i gnii« t#* Mh. MiiiiiAiibi, w}ipf#f, nftor 
Jmmy LindN dn|mrtiirt»i I fnlhiwpil tirr* Aiitf biiMwl fir *4111! Mst# 
Buckknd and Fmiik llurklitiid, Mr. iiiitl lii%. Luididl, i4*iy Lyull wiidl 
h&r «kter> tod Ijindinwiitf, Huly Mury md 

a good many mow* I liidl a btig liilk wtlli sUitil 
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Normandy, and Effie about something else. I will get her to send C] 
you a line herself, for she knows much more about the whole of it 
than I, but I will try and remember something for to-morrow/’ 


III 

Kuskin can have had little time, however, for such 
distractions. The Seven ia.myw of Architecture was all 
written between November 1848 and April 1849. It was 
the first of his books to be. illustrated, and in the original 
edition the plates were not only drawn by the author but 
were also etched by his own hand. These plates will always 
give a certain interest to the first edition. They are rough 
Wt vigorous, and exhibit, as Kuskin afterwards claimed 
for them, "'the architecture itself with its actual shadow 
at the time of day at which it was drawn and with every 
fissure and line of it” as they existed at the time. “No 
architectural draughtsman whom I can name,” says Hamerton 
in his Etching oAid Etchers, '‘with the one glorious exception 
of Mdryon, has ever drawn buildings in a way comparable 
to Kuskin.” The illustrations were in soft-ground etching, 
a process of which he picked up the technique as he went 
along; and one at least of the plates was executed under 
decidedly disadvantageous conditions. He had gone abroad 
before the work was finished, and the last plate was bitten 
in his wash-hand basin at the Hotel de la Cloche at Dijon, 
The book was thus produced at high pressure. Time 
pressed, for the buildings described were in danger of 
destruction. Conviction pressed, for Kuskin had long 
meditated on the principles which he was eager to expound. 
Other work pressed, for The Seven Lamps was an interlude 
delaying the continuation of Modern Painters. The manu¬ 
script of The Seven Lamps shows that the book was written 
with all the author’s habitual care,^ but it was written 
with something more than his usual speed and concentra¬ 
tion. It has a unity of subject-matter and an orderlmess 
of treatment which do not belong to Modern Painters; 


^ See on this point, below, chap, xviii. 





¥A vor It A III M li El i<rrit in 


though, iiiiloril, III’ Iw tl♦ull 4 I'fi 4I I 

in kt’i’ping \m Stn'iii t#iititjr '4 hi»'^101114* Eu 4 il *»r 

Nino '-or rvi’ii «|iiil4i n rttlgitr of h ’Ir^^ " ' 1 

huH, t4ii*, I’Viii iin»ro llniti llir iiitth *i li^inoiU %i? 40 t)\ 
No iiiooiiHidoriihlo jjiifl of itir «* ^ Is.ir.i r *0 

ho KujH in ’* Tiio l#iiiii|i Lilo/tpi^ mh imji 

of vitiil oiiO'fgy. Tlio Lit!l 4 |» 14 if ai,4ifi4|. 11,1 4 

lino ortiiu hiw ol» 4 orvoil, in "l!ii<i !>« iiiiUlul 410I iii;}i 
Wiirk of liiiiniliirii. Oiio tiling llu'.liiii M^r ho'h *, iir%vf 
IhigH in, mi 4 tliiii b mi iiiviiiuhlo %t!iii 4 v *tMii 4 |« 4 tr 4 
Ihs grt'at vitiilily. llip vi%oioity t>f r ajiiIpop m Iiith- iipifu 
than an iiisigiiilioiiiil or iiiitflhotiiiil n " ^ 

A hrH»k lliiii ilitii* Oiiiiio Irfiiii ifio In 4 fl m 4 1^411 ln;hlo*l 
wiili HO iiiutili iifti diet iio! fail of nirtliiug Mt itiitii*’i|i4fo 
olTiictij aiifl it has htioti itiioiiig tin? r* ad of 

all tho iiutliora works, TfiiMiy»k of ih**- hwt 

through iho |irt^aH lim! t'litriipn^i njt looial to W, li 

Ilarrwon, and Iltiiikiii wm* r* in Smf/* fhiod rJioit si 
appoarah Ihirtiig a portion *»f ihi* i-iiir itn'ihin m nt for 
an dJtpotliiioii to ikairiinijrtir hy liiiirHlI, hr j4if*iit* 

Ht,ayod at C toni’Vii. dlio fsiHioiniig m*- froifi h-tiiia 

writion to him hy liin liiliior iOiioPUiO , inir.iui on iit |}i#‘if 
onthuHiasni. Htantiiiiiira iiol iriilitiii! ilirar p-itmi.il h.irli 

(UlCN'IlV^, Jtiit/ •II4 — wiy* f%%m ktm 

t% ijmtl iriiniiiiiiii.*' : *’*Tli|pw Iw iiif|sri^l itfitl «|». 

lighttsi tlio i*ltiiiiihtir lki|iiititti l»y yimr iii»:^triiifi of no iticli itiitig 
m Idljorty* I tlsiiik Im tia* Iwrpiwwj*'. . . lAtigiiii I| Tli« 
^Sptfriaitff\ wliit’li Hsiiith p^Ih gwal tm, |ia^ *11 p|al«»r*l« 

favouriiUiii sraitirti on * Hiittfn only *fi 

of t 4 nH|«»r, <|Ut»!iiig riiilroinl |*ii»«ig« iti pPMsf* Aiinif wi** ttihl lij 
Atiiarirati fiuiiily tJiat y«ii wiir® iti Atmmmm |w;i|p:»r, 4 ii*l 

got it ft»r tliti Mtmf IWi Ttikin^ «! July 13 ; flrii arilrip U 
yoar hook. Tliay miy tlniy itrn willing tci tm ln^fiiPw frttiii* rmli^r 
than rritiem «itrlt 11 kink, nt#. Tli® ikmifj Xrwi (mmm of llip 
Ihmrh poophfi |mpor) litt« 11 mjiilal iioliior It Ivgiiii : *Ttiii 

^ Smn /MittpMf tih, k. (iioto tff in Miiaw'i, 

IBSO), and Mm letter 6. liltl. 

® Mrs. MnynilF* latrcMlmitioii 
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is a masked battery of seven pieces, which blaze away to the total 01 
extinction of the small architectural lights we may boast of, etc., 
etc/” (August 5): “I have, at a shameful charge of ton francs, 
got August magazine and Dickons, (^uito a prohibition for parcels 
from England. In BritMi Quarterly, under yEsthotics of Gothic 
architecture, they take four works, you first ... As a critic they 
almost rank you with Goethe and Coleridge, and in style with 
Jeremy Taylor.” 

Reference to the periodicals of the time shows that Miss 
Tweddale did not exaggerate in saying that The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture ‘'made a great sensation'’ in literary circles. 
Reviews in the daily and weekly press wore prompt and 
numerous, and for the naost part long and complimentary. 

The monthly and quarterly magazines were equally appre¬ 
ciative of the book. Almost without exception they noticed 
it, and added to favourable criticisms long extracts or a 
careful analysis of the author’s argument. In the United 
States, as well as in the United Kingdom, the book made 
an immediate mark. On the whole the contemporary re¬ 
views of The Seven Lamps of Arohiteature are creditable to 
the critical fairness and insight of the day; they anticipated 
what seems likely to bo the verdict of posterity. The book, 
predicted one of the critics, will establish for itself a place 
among the standard works of English Literature.”^ Nor 
was it only with the critics of the press that Ruskin’s volume 
made a hit. The title-page (‘*by John Ruskin, Author of 
Modern Painters ”) contained the first public avowal of his 
identity with the Graduate ”; and a year or two later he 
and his wife were invited to the Master’s Lodge at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his architectural studies secured 
him interesting talks with the great archaeological authorities 
of the day—Whewell himself and Professor WRIls. Letters 
to his father show with what consideration he was treated 

“Teinity Lodge, Sunday evening [April 6, 1851].—I could 
not write to you last night. We got here at twenty minutes past 
five, and there was a large dinner-party at J- past six. It is a 


^ Dublin Univmity Magmim, July 1849. 
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AK(iirm''r.< and tiif. hook 


P, IxMUiifut hmw«, Or i*UjH'rit*r u> «rtir iWn’* *t ti»rwt Oliitrfh, 
biW’k r*««jw with uri**! wimhiws «'Hib«y«l, j4<'niy «.f lijtht, 

anti fiiin dark fiimitari', mrv«l w.mkI, I'lr . a!! \t») Iwuitdn! . . . 
I4irgn diiiiHT; HiwmI* <d (tollngi’a, at*'., .u»! I‘f«drii9 r \V d)i«, with 
whom I f«n'gnth<tr«l, nf i*i)iirw, nisd 

Mtiiklttii/ [.-Ifn'il 7, lHhl|, ... Or. rtiid Mr», Wlwwn!! .irn 
nnmt kind, and ihdiKhtfully cwy !*• jivu wiih h« »« n»rv«4l>>iidy 
diiTnrimt from "Ur formalist Otfurd In'iuU, Kv< rtl»<«ly frioa «« hor* 
nxwdiiigly, and I havo had jwito'nio' ohati wt'h l‘i Willi*; 

hut ! am (juitt* rosUng-~liikii»K m* not«»s a»ol gosimg as mtirh 
relaxation aa jtouMhln. . . . T« murrow wo g>i to Kly, with I)r. 
Whewoll ami Prnfesmir Willia," 

Tho phriHttj quutotl nhuvi* fruiti uin* of tli«> r«'%tow{. it 
•*80Uiwls Hko a hymn to atvhii. i’rnral |.»v. liu.mj* " wtd! 
o3tproHat}» one quality of 7'/«f .v< I»i< Irunff- liii- iitH in liter 
years found fault with thn hm- wiisitu "f ’h*' Thorn 

aro passages which are ja rhajm or» r< hargod with ••maiitont; 
but how many ihuni aro alno whioh han* ittijisirl**! to the 
mind of ovory rnadwr a froah iitu n sd in inrth.t'%,»l jir«!dtei!« 
turo, and invostod it with nn < h nnm of di' pi-r m idimont* 
Thero is prohably nobody who dois tnd lind jtomoihtiig to 
disagnui with in '/Vo' »s‘. »ro /.oMt/*- ««/ 4»»*«•, lint 
many of thoso who dillbr from tho author ttioat ofion would 
lind, ttpoa taking a careful inventory «»f th« ir furni¬ 

ture, that they would h«i> nittch tho j«»oror. in thrir thoughts 
and feelings abtntt architfot uro. if In* had *4« vt r publwhwl 
this book. " No man of fooling,'' Hays Mr, Frodortc llarriHoit. 
of tho peroration to '• Tho bamp of SiM-rihi'»<;' ** w ho has in 
him tho echoes of this funeral sorinon, »mn stand Indore a 
groat modunval oaihodral without h«nng «v»n'«siojui that it 
has gained for him a now iuoatting a sitbliun r pathtm,"’* 
Architects as a role have not bonti aiinmg ih« gri*at«»l 
admirers of tho book; they ofum mi!t«ndi*rsiaiid its suope; 
many of tho author's ohlh r ilii tn am faiutiful or ihmbtfid; 
ho did nothing to eontiiliato proftfsciimal opinion, ami the 
ideals ho set tefore tho profossion woro oxsieting. Ihit, »s 
with painters, so with arohiteots: Kusktn’s "hyiiiu** hai 
‘ S6e"Advio«”of ISHO. 

I * John Uudin, in tlw <* Kiigikh Men of p. 60, 
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exercised a potent influence in asserting the dignity, and CB 
enhancing the reputation, of their art. The profession ^ 
in its corporate capacity showed its appreciation of his 
services by proposing to confer a Gold Medal upon him in 
1874, and by passing a vote of condolence with his relatives 
on the occasion of his death.^ 

The influence and the importance of The Seven Lamps 
are, however, something else besides those of “ a hymn to 
architectural loveliness/’ Its central idea and many of its 
leading principles made an epoch in the study of architecture, 
and exercised considerable influence upon its practice and 
development. That critic of an earlier book by Kuskin who 
had told him to eschew eloquence was perhaps not altogether 
ill-advised. The luxuriant rhetoric of the perorations in 
The Seven Lamps, the very richness of the images and 
illustrations,2 have led some readers, as Ruskin himself 
often complained, to separate the style from the sense, and 
to ignore the structure in the decoration. It was the first 
treatise in English to teach the significance of architecture 

1 Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vico-Pre- influence and deserved higher com- 
sident of the Royal Institute of mendation^ not only to students 
British Architects, in proposing of architecture, but to all who 
the vote, said that <^Mr. Buskin were striving for culture, than 
had been a power in the country that naagnificent book, The Seven 
for over half a century. In their Lamps of Architecture, and particu- 
own particular art probably no larly those chapters which dealt 
man in this age had influenced with Truth and with Sacrifice” 
architects as he had. lELe was re- (Journal of the Royal Institute of 
sponsible to a great extent for British Architects, vol. vii. (3rd 
that wave of Venetian Gothic Series), p. 116). 
which passed over the country, ® How fine, for instance, are the 
notable examples of which were to phrases in which he teaches the 
be found in Oxford and in London, architect to think in shadow” : 

He was the man who probably first Let him design with the sense of 
awakened the English people to cold and heat upon him ; let him 
a knowledge of what art really cut out the shadows, as men dig 
meant: art in the life of its wells in unwatered plains ”... 
people, art in the true sense of let him see that the light *^is 
the word, as an ennobling faculty broad and hold enough not to he 
which raised men, and induced in swallowed up by twilight,” and the 
them, a longing for higher and shadow ^'deep enough not to he 
nobler things. Probably in that dried like a shallow pool by the 
connection no work had had more noon-day sun ” 



2m rn i 1 in a itc 11 rrm ii '* it e 

l\ ioi liiiliciiiiil iiiilt44»grii|i}iy, liii^lait li.*4 tw'i/i'4 iim tnilli 

' l«tig lio mr«tl« It 

iiicndi’iitally, t4t"iirly in lu^* ih.ii utx 

7%*’ i***f'il*^i A t'f'lllirrl H tr ^ }si|f 111 I it |g 
wtirkini tiiii iiifin* fiiil}\ Tiiift tiiiitl.iiM* , /h|i|h 

Prufi'HHor !» pniini ini»i tu Im % *!*iy 

no l»Hii tliiiii fitrlj yours It tiois n* ^iioliiir.ofitro, an 
woll m ill ili« oilior fiii« itrt«. lli« liioii tii iIp* 
of II work in llio npirti of itliioli it oi l!o' rtinl nf 

wliicih ii givoi pvitftiiioti ulikt^ in in* :%u4 tn r%r-rti- 

tioii,~tificiiirititi 111 ! tlio itii»r« ooiii’iin’iiig l^rt^rtioio of it* iifiin* 
ioiitbiiiil Mill tiiiiftiiil*lii cliiiracior " ^ In ilo^ tro.iiiiir^ii i»f ilm 
Wfoml **.Laiiijiir EiiikiiiN ImmiIi fujiiilly iiiiggi*iiivo Tint 
liiHtiiry of araliiltM!iiir« wiwi ©nltgliloio^i l^f lioi of 

tho fifty ytmrn wliioli tint |wrfooiti»ii t 4 Fn^itolt 

C 5 ciihic~of Ihiii ilmrl " jniri«»«t «f aiiriiiif wltiolt ilin 

arcliitwoi gitfu oijiiiil iiit*?rilti*ii lo llio f^rnt nl iln* 
iiiitl ilui imiturii of lliii ligltl ii i «ii4 mini no? ifm 

lino, lint tliii iiiim m iliti nbrnmni »f tiii 4 *'Oiir^ilioii. Ati4 in 
aoimiixioii with tlio roliitti'^it of nljhi to r» 11*10 lu Umlnu'^ 
own artj ii limy Iw iioitnh ill iho fnifiHtit |i4^if^iigo ai iIo’ liid 
ofLiunp of Triitlif* wiiii rntm* hr^mitiiil prn*i?ti«*ii llio 
(liaiioii fiiii t!ni ilniitglil: 

“At llit^ rhm^ of ilii^ nf tlir* fti*i iign r»f riiitii||ff mm 

likii a liiw jimwiiig Itiniiigli iIip Piiwiri*i»i| iracufy, itinl ttitkiiig 

it tritnWi. ll lit^gait lit nfititikto hkm t}i« t|iri^t|« t4 m 
Ity thi wittiL It. il« wmmum i-i it «lftirtiifff tif It«i4iir*«| 

to till! ilttiidisriiimii <if tlir«^i*, ii t<i !»• 
also tlit4r Himiliillty, Tltii w*# wiilt iWt In* ii»w 

fainy, mA m% liliii^lf lii i?arr| ii mti, niiil in m liiiltf iiii», iti« 
liftw of trwsry wirt eiitwil I1.1 tn ili# mym m if tlnf| liail lw»ii 

wo¥im togelliir lik© a net Tkii « «liitiigff mhkh rntmllmti a 
great iiriwipli of Irmli; ll wrilcwl Itii* t4 tim ijiiftlitlit* 

of tilts iniittriiil ; atwl, !itiw#v»r ifeliflitfiil lia wiilii lii lltpir irit 
dovtilopffittttta, ii wm iiltiiiiit«l| rniiifim , , , it mm fint tlm fcilik^n 
not tl«5 faiifttki not tlni lil4«|iliiiifitr, ilifi ilt^triittkiii 

that they had wrenglit ; tlm wir* lli« tlw liwir, tfiigll tiatii 

* Frtfae® to tho Atti»ri«ii " llrmnlw^rf Miliwti;* |.iiE p|>* ii. 
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worked their worst, and the strong walls would have risen, and the 
slight pillars would have started again, from under the hand of the 
destroyer. But they could not rise out of the ruins of their own 
violated truth.’’ 

And, more generally, The Seven Lamps applied to arcH- 
tecture the same touchstone of truth and sincerity that 
Buskin had already employed in Modern Painters. '"It 
shook conventional ideas,” says Mr. Harrison, "to the 
root, and flung forth a body of new and pregnant ideas/* 
The book contains much that is disputable; but "the truths 
were cemented into the foundations, and have stood solid 
and unshaken for two generations. The law of Truth in 
Art stands beside Carlyle’s protest against ' shams ’ 1 That 
a building should look what it is, and be what it is built 
to serve—no one now dares dispute. That beauty itself 
comes second to truth, and must be sought in the archi¬ 
tecture of Nature herself; ... all this is now the alphabet 
of sound art.”^ And The Seven Lamps was among the 
most potent of schoolmasters in teaching the letters.^ 

The main significance of the book, and its general influ¬ 
ence thus exerted, are independent of particular fashions 
in architecture, and are not affected by the dogmatisms, 
paradoxes, assumptions, and preferences of the author on 
particular points. As for the sectarian bitterness which 
flaunts itself here and there in the book, this has had no 
severer critic than Buskin himself. It was a principal reason 
why he allowed the volume to remain for many years 
(1855-80) out of print; and when he did reprint it, it 
was with copious footnotes of self-criticism and with omission 
of some of the more violent pieces of Protestant intolerance. 
It is worth noting that the circumstances of the tune a.t 

1 John Bushin, 1902, pp. 57-59. forment la partie la plus durable 

® According to one of Ruskin’s de son oeuvre par la minutie des 
French critics, his architectural recherches, la profondeur das con- 
books are the most important: naissances techniques(Xe 

C’est en dtudiant I’architecture, vnent idMide et social dans^ Iol 
qu’il a dcrit le plus de livres, LittSrature anglaise au XIX* 
trouv6 les pages les plus 41oquentes, Jdhn Bushin. By Jacques Bardoux 
formula less id4es les plus justes. (Paris; 1900), pp. 300-301). 

Les volumes qu’il lui a consacres 
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essays on art, is their bringing eTerything to a root in 
human passion or human hope. . . . Every principle of 
painting which I have stated is traced to some vital or 
spiritual fact; and in my works on architecture the pre¬ 
ference accorded finally to one school over another, is 
founded on a comparison of their influences on the life 
of the workman—a question by all other writers on the 
subject of architecture wholly forgotten or despised.'' ^ The 
point was to be made more fully in The Stones of Yenice^ 
of which (says Euskin elsewhere) the object was to teach 
“the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the workman." ^ But the 
doctrine is implied in much of the argument in The 
Seven Lamps, and is in places stated explicitly:— 

“ I believe the right question to ask, respecting all omamexit, is 
simply this : Was it done with enjoyment—was the carver happy 
while he was about it % It may be the hardest work possible, and 
the harder because so much pleasure was taken in it; but it ucmst 
have been happy too, or it will not be living. How much of the 
stone mason’s toil this condition would exclude I hardly venture 
to consider, but the condition is absolute.’^ 

“We are, perhaps, hardly enough in the habit of inquiring, with 
respect to any particular form of luxury or any customary appliance 
of life, whether the kind of employment it gives to the operative 
or the dependent be as healthy and fitting an employment as we 
might otherwise provide for him. It is not enough to find men 
absolute subsistence; we should think of the manner of life w'Mch 
our demands necessitate; and endeavour, as far as may be, to make 
all our needs such as may, in the supply of them, raise, as well as 
feed, the poor. It is far better to give work which is above the 
men, than to educate the men above their work." 

Ruskin’s mind was already at work along the lin.^ on 
which he afterwards based his teaching at Oxford; Re was 
connecting architecture with social reconstruction: 
from day to day, and strength to strength, you shall tmild 

' Modern Painters, voL v. pt. ix. ch. L § 7. 

® Fors Clavigeray Letter 78. 
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up iutliiatl* hy Art, hy TlKiiigltt, iiiid hy Jml Will, mi 
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^ !♦« /Irl, I U*5. 



OHAPTEE XII 


AMONG^THE MOUNTAINS 
(1849) 

“ Great cathedrals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pave¬ 
ments of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, 
and vaults of purple traversed by the continual stars.’’— 
Modem Painters. 

“ I HAVE been as busy as an ant,’’ wrote Kuskin from Chamoun 
in August 1849,^ That is a description of his life, in on( 
of its aspects; and if it be the case that an ant’s mode o: 
progression is not always from point to point, of Ruskin alsc 
it is true that he took his arduous divagations. He hac 
finished The Seven Lamps and intended next to write oi 
the architecture of Venice, but in the meanwhile he con 
tinned his studies for Modern Painters, He was exhaustec 
after writing the former book, and the Alps were calling 
His wife felt unequal to the fatigue of foreign travel; anc 
it was decided that she should go to her parents in Scotland 
while he went with his to Switzerland. Cousin Mary wa{ 
no longer of the party. She had married some time before 
and died while Ruskin was abroad in this year. 


I 

It was among the mountains in 1849 that his principa 
studies for the third and fourth volumes of Modern Painten 
were made. His diaries and letters of the time are ii 
almost every page a commentary on the book. The scene? 
which left the deepest impress were Vevay, Chamouni, th( 
Rhone Valley, and Zermatt; nearly all the most beautifu' 

^ See below, p. 
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At ChamWry lluskin «ii«1m pilgriniiitf** ui la «1i»rm»»tira, 
unchanged at thw time. Imrd M«»rli>y in hiti »»njdy of 
liousBoau haa oontra«U>d the pnifo wnl honnty of ih.» (.pot 
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of several entries in his diary «f the tinni jadniing to 
tho awakening of those instinets of {a>littoal revtdi in 
Euskin’a mind which were to ttiaku him claim afUnity with 
Rousseau. From ChamWry Kuskin went cu a short 
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THE FIELDS OF VEVAY 

excursion to Chamouni with his old school-friend, Richard Cl 
Fall. He then rejoined his parents at Geneva, and they ^ 
went on to Vevay. 


II 

It was at Vevay, among tlie narcissus meadows, tlien 
scarce touched by villas and railways, that Ruskin stored 
up the impressions which he cast into his prose-poem on 
the grass of the field. Everybody knows the passage;^ it 
is the one which Matthew Arnold cited as an example of 
Buskin's genius in its best and most original exercise. 
The first thought of the passage occurs in his diary of 
1849 

“Vevay, Sunday^ June 3. . . . Snck grass, for strengtli, and 
height, and loveliness, I never saw—all blue too with masses of salvia 
and flamed with gold, yet quiet and solemn in its own green depth; 
the air was full of the scent of the living grass and new-mown hay, 
the sweet breathing of the honeysuckle and narcissus shed upon it 
at intervals, mixed with the sound of streams, and the clear thrill of 
birds’ voices far away. ... I looked at the slope of distant grass on 
the hill; and then at the waving heads near me. What a gift of 
God that is, I thought. Who could have dreamed of such a soft, 
green, continual, tender clothing for the dark earth—the food of 
cattle, and of man. Think what poetry has come of its pastoral 
influence, what happiness from its everyday ministering, what life 
from its sustenance. Bread that strengtheneth man’s heart—ah, well 
may the Psalmist number among God’s excellencies, ‘He maketh 
grass to grow upon the mountains.’ ” 

It was on the same walk that another thought came to 
him, which finds expression in the third volume of 
Painters on the weariableness of the imagination: ^ 

“Vevay, Sunday, June 3. — I walked up this afternoon to 
Blonay, very happy, and yet full of some sad thoughts; how perha|^ 
I should not be again among those lovely scenes, as I was now and 
had ever been, a youth with his parents—it seemed that the sxmmt 


^ Modern Painters, voL iii. ch. xiv, § 51. 


® Chap. X. § 14. 
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imagined; and present more decisive and trenchant questions re- OH 
specting mountain structure than all the philosophers of the world 
could answer.” ^ 

In this approach to Chamouni, Ruskin loved to linger. 

In these later tours with his parents, he had his separate 
carriage, so that he might stop behind, to draw or to 
collect specimens, and catch them up as he chose. Leaving 
the carriage at Cluses, he always walked to St. Martin; 
pausing, it may be, by the bridge and cottage, where 
the cascade descends near the village of Magland—the 
scene of a drawing by Turner; or studying the flowers 
beneath the vast towers and promontories of the Aiguille 
de Varens. The village of St. Martin, opposite Sallenches, 
was a favourite resting-place, and “The Hotel of Mont 
Blanc” there was, he says, “of all my inn homes, the 
most eventful, pathetic, and sacred.” “Eventful,” in the 
sense of being the home of fruitful thoughts, the scene 
of happy hours :— 

“ A two-storied building of solid grey stone, with gabled roof and 
garrets; a central passage on the second floor giving access to the 
three or four bedrooms looking to back and front, and at the end to 
an open gallery over the road. The last room on the left, larger than 
the rest, and with a window opening on the gallery, used to be my 
father’s and mother’s; that next it, with one square window in the 
solid wall, looking into the yard, mine. . . . The real and prevalent 
prospect was first into the leaves of the walnut tree in the corner; 
then of the mossy stable roofs behind them; then of the delicately 
tin-mailed and glittering spire of the village church; and beyond 
these, the creamy, curdling, overflowing seas of snow on the Mont 
Blanc de St. Qervais. The Aiguille de Bionnassay, the most graceful 
buttress ridge in all the Alps, and Mont Blanc himself, above the 
full ‘fronts of the Aiguille and D6me du Gouter, followed further to 
the left. So much came into the fleld of that little four-feet-square 
casement. . . ^ 

A month at Chamouni followed, and this, for Modern 
Painters, was among the most fruitful times in Ruskin s 

J DmeoMon, yol. i. chap. v. ’ Pr(st^, voL ii. §§ 216, 217. 
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THE TOUR OF MONT BLANC 

of aiguilles,—in vain. Slanting rays now toucli tlie turf, by tlie Ci 
chalet of Elaitiere, as perhaps they touch poor Mary’s grave.” ^ 

Chamotjn'i, 2Sth day (and for this year, last,—^unless I return 
from Zermatt): JEvening^ July 10.—^It has been a glorious one * I 
was working from Mont Blanc before breakfast, out immediately 
afterwards; made some notes of Aiguille Bouchard, went on to the 
Source beside the Arveron, somewhat closer than usual, it having 
changed its bed entirely within the last three days, and running 
four feet deep where I used to walk; took slopes of Dm, from 
just beside the Arveron bridge ; then climbed the avalanche with 
Couttet to foot of rocks near Montanvert; could not get upon them; 
awkward chasm between the ice and them; and at the only plac^ 
where we could get upon them, another at the other side which naade 
it a risk to pass the ridge. Got on them at last, however, higher up, 
and took from them specimens 27, 28 . . . [notes on these, and on 
the geology of the rocks]. ... I have never yet seen a more noble 
and burning sunset than was on the Charmoz and lower Verte 
to-night—a hot, almost sanguine, but solemn crimson. ... I have 
much to thank God for, now and ever.’’ 

Lahorare e$t orare. Ruskin’s thankfulness found its ex¬ 
pression in those careful and loving studies, in words and 
drawings, of the Chamouni aiguilles which fiU so large a 
portion of the fourth volume of Modern Painters, 

III 

His first month at Chamouni was now over, and his 
parents returned from the Alps to Geneva. He, meanwhile, 
attended by Couttet and George, was permitted to have 
another month to pursue his mountain-studies. First, he 
made the familiar Tour of Mont Blanc, proceeding by St. 
Gervais and Contamines over the Col du Bonhomme to 
Chapiu, and thence over the Col de la Seigne to Cour- 
mayeur. There he rested for a day, being physicked for sore 
throat by the faithful Couttet, and consoling himself 
the view from my window, not a bad one, of an old lombard 
Tower and the range of the Col du G^ant.” From C^- 
mayeur he went over the Col Ferret to Martagny. The 
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Val lAirrot {>U)Bse«l aiai hini inurn ihrm hiH 

walk tlmmgh th« lilant’hn aial Dn' V\al dis Vi'ni. 

Tho fiillowini' pasnaj^iw ar« fruni hia tiiary A’>’tir»uny«njr, 
July 2S);— 

** TIitt jiitw i4 riiiii 1 !»%•’in tin^ Al|»ii 

w tiiiit flip niiiln*iirlitir 0 tif tli«’ luwrf ,|,»|iiri<n mI |}i«i V^il 4i» 

l®Vrrnti liriU* C*i*iiriiiiiyniir ; lln^ |4!ir<i iiiiiitl iiitlml, luit llipy ^4rp 
hiirliid liillinr iiiitl tisitlirr ; mul iniiinltMl in nil t,f 

ftirni iiiul III! »f nx|»triiig lifc» »tt!i tlm rlis4«fa *4 itimmy r«K‘ki 

whirli t!in gliunpf liW i|HiwliW'l iltim'ii i»r tiir iip4iiil4tfi tiiirlnl. 

Awl yitl» ftirllitir tiii* iil tlm Immi! nf lln^ m iifpsilmr lu 

iti Wiiy m wciiii|prfiil| bti jtirliir»i|titn hni itil4rr util I, tiw r^tiiiiiiiii 
cif tfiii Mitmimumi nf tint Cllmnwr «!« 1‘ri«4pt, ritii.pni l*f ii fiill nf im 
aiguillii iiimr tint IVtitiii Jiira#iMt»-4lw iiiiiAt |*lw's«i*mii'4 firriitiiiitiiiicin 
tif moriiiww I Imw mm pitnn, ii«*l «irt*|*|w."4 tmm liy s?np iiiin n timji 
awi ptwlincl ffirwani l»y tlin i» tmt v%i«lpfiily Imriiii 

clc»W!i by itiiiigliwl tcirr^nl i4 i«'<^ iiimI ri^k untl miiti llifi 

iwiftiwii fif Wiitnr, iiiiil flip wriglil *4 ultiriP, mnl iiltitig lliii 

inwtiiittiii nklttfi likti iinliblrn m «lt‘*f!siy but llw riiin^ tif im 

Alp inMmil nf tlw jiiiwflur ttf n flint 

IttiHlciri httfl biwii iiiifiirliiiiiilis in toiniii^ il«iifn frtnii ilni 
ihl till la Stiigiin liml liinl ill, frir llivrn iipi fuw wiilki in 
thii AIpH riiuro liivuly than llmi tlimngti lli« mift 

piiiij wwiiIh ttf tliii viilltfy. willi lint pf tli« 

Mont lllfiiici ipitrkliiig llirtnigli llni liriiiicitPii; tmi iiinity 
travollnra %¥ill find it Inirit In ilinpiiiii i!ip »ti|ipritirily wliirli 
Im attribut^i to ill© ihl Ftirrul iii«s inil it» In Hoigno, 
Ho bml paiiiicl tliroiiglt lini ¥tti Fprrtii in itni iiitiriiiiif; 
in ©vtinitig liglit lit© walk in ilm refttwts dirtielioft citfiiw 
iomij of til© wibliiiiiit ii«|i«otg iit tlm Al}«; iln.rp m 
whioh illiiitmt©i itniru i4Fr©iifiily Ilirikiii'n tfniiijiiiriiiott of 
iruntiitiiiiii to ©ftlliodmli iltati tlio npifiiiitii* of tlw litigi 
abcmldor of tlio Aigtiillo do iw w on tliia fMiifit 

From Miirtigity Ilmkiii w%mt ii|i l«i Zoriiinll for notiio 
dayi» and tlioro iimdo ilni iiitdbi on liio idillk of tlio Malior- 
liom which occupy iofiirnl pig» tn hli fmirlli voliitiMi. 
It m ourious* a« a eontriiat with prtiiiiiil in iiiid iliat, 

though it wiw Aiiguii, Eiwkiii Ititd tlio ins protiy liiiioli to 
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himsolf. ^‘No one has boon here/' he writes (August 6), 01 
“ but a party of French and Germans going over the Cervin, ^ 
and various German botanists and students/’ He writes his 
first impressions to his father; possibly we must read a little 
diplomacy botween tho linos, for Ruskin, it will be seen, 
wanted his loavo of absence somewhat extended:— 

“ [Zkkmatt, August 6.] . * , I have had glorious weather, and 
on Friday I had such a day as I have only once or twice had the 
like of among the Alps. I got up to a promontory projecting from 
tho foot of tho Matterhorn, and lay on the rocks and drew it at my 
ease. I was about three hours at work, as quietly as if in my study 
at Denmark Hill, though on a peak of barren crag above a glacier, 
and at least 9000 feet above sea; but the Matterhorn, after all, is not 
so fine a thing as the Aiguille Dru, nor as any of the aiguilles of 
Ohamouni, ... I should like, if it were possible, to spend a couple 
of days more on tho Montanvort, and at the bases of the Ohamouni 
aiguilles-—sleeping at tho Montan vert. My month from the time I 
left you at St. Martin’s, 26th July, is only up this day three weeks; 
so that I hope it will do if I am with you at Geneva on Monday 
evening the 27th, . . 

Iluskin obtained an extension of time, but not without some 
alarm on the part of his parents on account of his illness 
at Courmayour, and some remonstrances on the score of 
a temporary interruption of communications. He made 
good use of his leave in continuing his work among the 
aiguilles, and throe days at the inn on the Montanvert^ 
especially pleased him. He had never yet seen anything, 
he says in his book (vol. iv. ch. xiv. § 6), to equal the 
view from that spot. The following are extracts from his 
diary:— 

“ August 22.—I think I never enjoyed any evening so much as 
this in my life, unless it were one at Champagnole in 1845.^ I 

^ This was the old inn, built was replaced in 1879 by the pre¬ 
in 1840, at the expense of the sent hotel. At Ohamouni, Ruskin 
Oommuno of Ohamouni, replacing always stayed at the Union, 
the previous cabin (known as the * Described in a letter, given 
Temple de la Nature ”). The inn above, p. 174. 



mn A (iimsT iirvr at tiiAMurNi 

1\ hftd Wim wlmt tlii* |»liir» iiiilil 1 mil nl tlw^ w$ii4.ii%%‘ i|iiictlj 

* tc>-c!ay wiitiiliiiig tliP iiiiiipl iini tise vm% lliiw nf lli«^ iri\ wi4litig ilnwit 
tlie gtir^A—» itiirk titnl hiliiiwf mm—yvt witli thm lii^iintaiiiiiiia 
awpl! iiiiti ItlUnl mmlB iliiit tlie srufi il. I li.iti! 

iiimrlj fill tiny ilruwiiig il ilip llkiti* nn" 

ptirmtii at Oliiiiiiuiiiii tif » r*'iii !aii4 —ii 

huiit. ft»r II glicmi 

(7i# hii /4il/irr.) ** Amj, I %%r!ii iImwii i-i iwm 

(-(HittPt’a liPitiWi til tllP pliiri) mlirri^ lip’ Hlip k iM4j ltti*| Iwii 
i§«n. I iiiJiit f«r tliii rliililrmi %%1 p» rr^itly 

daliglited l>y tlieir gisiilln aiwl 4iiiipl«^ I il^ipint uu 

tkiir Wftcityi liiiwtifer, m liitirli iw t«i liirjr tiiiiiplp it j ; all I p*fi my 
is that if thsr# Imi fitly wviif, ihry «!«* irrypupli iiiipriiiwl 

in thtiir imcmIii c»f pdiing il tip ninrp I laM Ip-rr. I .mw tlirwt 
little gW«i Ccinatiiii«% liiwiiiP» liinl (*itr«iliiiP» iifni tnni |iit|p |*«|*^ 
Ambnteii who nil Fr^iirli; iiiitiilmr Mllli? %-ftrf fltlgi'ii 

all tlici timci, cmiht only «inml Ihr^itgli Jtit|ii}i*fi ifiipf|iiiiiAliiiii, Tint 
lait witiwiii whcnii I pxniitiiwii PPpa.ritt<4y fmiii itip f«l* wiu lillle 
Eliaikttli Ilalniatj tlw timigliipr tl iliu ,y| rliiltlrPii 

had nmn for mnm htnir^ itiiriiin Haliiftfii| ntwl Hiimlay luat* iIip 
figiirn of a wcmitin in a lihirk tlrniw* wslli wniiplliiiig wiiilfi tlie 

kimmii a wliitn Imncl trruii tlin furt'liPiitl, iiimI n hhpA ttnifiil 
or «p. It with Itn arm* fidiiwl mg%imt Itm Iriink ml a jiiitp 

within two hundrtMl yartli of ftniiliff* Ipjiw* ind mm «fily tkihlo 
at a etrteiin cltitotiw | tlii cliililr©« wimt wiili nto In llm phm •ml 
Jbowfid m® htiw far—*d4jl iri if# |a tciir; 

when abont ten yardi fwitii tli« ytiimg piti# Iwiilif ilin fmm *0 

of the nsiml «ttlii jmili frniii tli« Iiritlup, i ri%nm 0 %mmtml 
ttidin as to the ftpjiifariiiri ttf Ibt* jitmiitniii, bsit r<iitl4 ||*ii ii« 
dotaili mtiifaoterily. Thoy wiiiitl tu lintp nbintitPii it ip-Titralitly, 
but there mm no ap|ieiimiii*o nf any tiiiitfi»tii»iiiiig lliPiii. 

They turiiod indtdi onw nr twkii to pmh tdtiori btil il tia^l aiitiply 
the look of th® kind of rtfortnico wtikli Iwti who tiin'p tliii 

tame thing natnmllj nmko to i*aidi iithor wlitm any iloiilil i# tii$#wl 
respioting it. Th© answow w«» giteti wiib lit iti«l j«trfi«t 
ttiss and simplidty, m dm Ilimtoll ^ itm ktter diM 

said, ^Oa m% fait triaiblir btiiii»i|i*; bit lit ©lli#rt »iii il l»il 
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not frightened them, except a little boy who saw it firat with 
Constance, and who ran home in a gr^t fright. Conttet went to 
the place with them on Sunday last, while the phantom was visible- 
The first thing he did was to cut the branches off the tree, thinking 
some accidental shadow might deceive the children; hut this made 
no difference. Then he went and stood himself beside the tree 
trunk; the figure was then seen by the children beside him; he 
moved away, and it returned to its place. Monsieur LAbb4 was 
next sent for, but could make no impression on tbe Black Lady. 
I am just going to see what he will say about it. 

(Evening.) I have seen tbe Abbe, and been down again to the 
haunted tree, and repeated Couttet’s experiments, the apptrition 
being ‘at home’ with the same negative results. The younger 
priest was down there also, and exceedingly puzzled; the strong^ 
point of the case is the thorough fright sustained hy three of the 
children. It appears that one of them last Saturday night could 
hardly he kept in his bed, and was continually crying out that he 
saw tbe figure again: and to-day Judith Couttet brought a little 
boy from tbe next village and told him when at the place to look 
and tell her if he saw anything. The blood ran into his fac^ and 
she saw (she told me) that ‘c’a lui fit nne resolution.' She asked 
him, hy way of trial, whether it was not a ‘ ponpet' that some one 
had put there. ‘Ce n'est pas un ponpet—c'est grand,’ the child 
answered. ‘Qa est tent habille en rouge I’ asked Judith. ‘Non— 
C’est habillee toute en noir.’ ‘ Mais ^ est jolie a voir, n’est ce f ’ 
‘Non, 9 a n’est pas joli du tent, du tout,—c’est Men Mde.’ The 
child then turned aside his head, put it against Judith’s side, and 
wotdd not look any more.” 

At last it was time to leave:— 

(To his FcUher.) “Chamotoi, Ang. 28. — It wb& too cloudy to 
do for aiguilles to-day, but I have b^n as busy as an ani^ ainl 
have done a great deal. But how fast time do^ go. I have token 
my place in diligence for Thursday, and hope to be witii you in 
good time. Bnt I quite feel as if I were Imving heme to go on a 
journey. I «bfl.ll not melaneholy, however, for I have really had 
a good spell of it; and, tins last week, I have tried to grt enough 
of it to last me for TOme time to ^me; ajM I think I have. I had 
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nmrlj % Millie toi mtifli I i!«fi*l ii ii^ii 

liiifc lit Owiiwm, lull I «ijw mi 4 glirii^r mm tm 

wiiidi ami tlm «iiii iifMri*!i«i till I wai !«♦ inj'ii i*iiA, 4i4 

t4i eiirrf iiii iiiiil»rv!k I Ii.i4 hmA hi mliirti 

I wm imt mliict’Ml ©vmi in tidily. i «|Mti’i lipiw ^nflliiii^^ lipifii 
wcimltirfiil ill tli» Al|»i lliftii llit f«^tiltiig »4 lliw iiiniiflwriiMp niiiviliiins, 

with 111! flii» tsriji’ifpi iii tfiii nlpitil mie fil|p 4 willi i.inrlra,, I 

iim t|uitii wiillj liiiwii%*itr. |lfii.iris*t !»%*« tti ttiy imillwr. t i|iiii*| 

liitmid write again,” 

So, tlitin, Eiiikifi lufi liii "liniiiti'* iiiin»iig i!p! ^liniiniAiiiii, 
and, Imviiig rcijiiiitinl lik iniruiiiii ui tlmiPini, riAnriird iti 
homo and wtfti iit Ifnriiii Hill. Up liipl rioli 

iimloriidi for Mmkrm l*fftiller#; Ifiii, *4 fpritiindii lat«r^ tio 
sfcartoci off uii iiiKitlicir tn tililain iiinl«^fiiili f^ir Tim 

Mtmm cj/ Feiiii’in 



. CHAPTER XIII 

VENETIAN WINTERS 


(1849^1850, 1851-1852) 

“ There can be no question of the mischievous tendency of th« 
hurry of the present day, in the way people unierteke ti»ir 
very looking, I gave three y^rs* cioi» and kl^ar 

to the examination of the chronology of the areMt^sre of 
Venice; two long winters being wholly s|»iit in the drawing 
of details on the spot .”—A Jof for Etw. 

The same eager enthusiasm which promptai Tfm Severn 
Lamps led to Ruskin’s next book. Tim Stmm of Venire 
was indeed already in his mind whm he was writing the 
earlier essay, which he asked his reMere to regard m oaij 
an introduction to a more elaborate toeafcm^ In Tim Semn 
Lamps he defined certain states of moral temper which were 
necessary, as he maintained, to the production of 
architecture. In The Stones of Venire im central theme 
was to illustrate from the rise and fdl of Venet^im 
architecture the working of moral and spiritud fori^. 
''He had,’’ he says, "from banning to end, no other aim 
than to show that the Gothic arehitwlur© of Venio# hM 
arisen out of, and indicatoi in all its features, a state of 
pure national faith, and of domestic virtue; md that ite 
Renaissance architecture had ari^n out of, Mid in 
features indicated, a state of <x>ncml«i national infiielty, 
and of domestic corruption.” ^ The later lx>ok may thus 
said to be a particul^ iHusIration of pinapto 

down in the earlier one. He devo^^ Ms more 
essay to Venice, not h«»UTO he d^rei to pul fofw^d 
Venetian GotMc as "the in«»t nobis of^th© of 

Gothic,” but bo<»use Ihe areMtosture of Ymim ** 

. See prefab to thm 

. WM Oitw, § 
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THE STONES'^ OF VENICE 


CHAP. 

xin. 


in the smallest compass, the most interesting fa 
architectural history." The leading ideas in the ai 
mind were, then, the same in both books. The san 
was the impulse which led to the production of tl 
close upon the other. Just as he had hurried himse 
The Seven Lamps, under pressure of the destructive 
of neglect and “ restoration," so now it was his feelin 
the charm of Venice was evanescent, his sight of the 
mouldering and rending of its walls, that drove him to 
pone the completion of Modern Painters once more 
he had deciphered and imparted the lessons of the 1 
of Venice. The title—as was often the case with Eu; 
had a double meaning. He hoped to make those ! 
touchstones—tests of the good and the bad in all 
tecture; crucial examples, too, of the coimection b( 
national feeling and national architecture. But also 
from a city fast falling into ruin that his teaching ^ 
be drawn: '‘Thy servants think upon their stones, 
pitieth them to see her in the dust." The prophet 1 
time to lose in uttering his message, for the waves 
gaining fast against the Stones of Venice. 


I 

There was destined, however—as not unusually 
Euskin’s eager undertakings—to be some delay. The 
Lamps was published in May 1849; The Stones of 
was not completed till October 1853. The principal 
of the delay was the unexpected difficulty and comp 
of the task, to which may be added the conscientious m 
ness of the author’s studies. He returned from his h 
among the mountains on September 16 and found his 
now much better in health, awaiting him at Denmark 
Early in October he set out with her, bound for Venice 
showed her Chamouni on the way, and they went i 
through North Italy, arriving in November in Venice, 
they established themselves at the Hotel Danieli fc 
winter. This sojourn lasted from November to Marc] 
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like another sojourn two years later (Sept. 1, 1851-June 29, OB 
1852), was for Ruskin a period of unremitting toil. The labour ^ 
was fourlold; he read, he observed, he noted and measured, 
and he drew. He had already gone through a “ steady course 
of historical reading'—in Sismondi, Alison, Daru, among 
other authors—in preparation for The Stones of Venice, At 
Venice itself he delved into the archives and into the works 
of sundry local writers on the art and topography of the city. 
Such reading may have given him a ground plan, and 
furnished him with hypotheses pour servir; but the conflict 
of authorities on the chronology of the Ducal Palace, and 
the absence of trustworthy data or established conclusions 
in the case of other buildings, speedily threw him back on 
his own researches; he must take nothing, he perceived, for 
granted or at second-hand. During this winter of 1849-50, 
therefore, and similarly two years later, he devoted himself 
to close study of all the remaining edifices of the city. The 
book itself bears emphatic evidence to the minuteness of his 
study; but the results that he garnered for publication, the 
conclusions at which he ultimately arrived, convey but a 
faint idea of his preparatory studies. 

The greater part of each day, so long as light availed, 
seems to have been spent out of doors, in measuring and 
examining the buildings, or in making drawings. He carried 
with him little square note-books, of a size easily pocketable, 
in which he entered measurements, contours of mould¬ 
ings, and the like, occasionally with slight notes of colour. 
Some of these books, evidently those in which he made 
his first notes for The Stones of Venice, are preserved 
at Brantwood. In the evening Ruskin entered up his 
memoranda and impressions in larger note-books. In them, 
all important measurements were recorded; distinctive or 
remarkable features of each building examined during the 
day were fully noted; and suggestions or impressions were 
written out. He avoided foregone conclusions. He often 
noted such and such an observation as provisional, requiring 
further examination or subsequent comparison with other 
buildings. As the work progressed, cross-references were 
supplied, and at the end, each volume of the Venetian diary 
VOL. I. R 
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€HAF. wan fully imkxiitt. Itiiskiii* whim !iti tiiiiiiif i«i wri 
XHi tiltimiito irciatimj, Kpcikti hy tliu liiMik.^ 

Thtwti wriitiJii itiiitiiriiilii r0pmmmi, hitwi^vi^r, t»iit 
his priiliiiiiniiry l«iil Tls« |irt!jiiiriili<m t»f thi^ lilinit 
inTOlfici grtJiit IiilMair; but wliiOt %i't 

grafcicl iirii tmlj a fiiw tif tlmiiij limt wi.frti Hip 

cute similarly rciprimiiit imly ii niiiiiil tif !iii 

of caroful cliiigriMiiH, figiiro«» iiiitf tikpit^lun^ «»f iirtSiiii 
dotiuK whioli till) iiiillitir tirow tluriiig llm firi^jtiinil 
this hook* Khooli with {nui liramdiigi «« llitois tn 
ikotolioi to pauoil iiiid wimli iitliichotl m %lmm, mm iiti 
fair oiipioi of tliti iiiithorn fi«i gnijiliiti ummifimdm, ^ 
the diiirkis w-tiro of lii» writtiut iifiiiia Hoiiriy two lii 
of such ihiote worn fciiiiifi at lii« litmllt iii IlriiiitwiiiMi 
of thorn hiwti hmn iiEliitiitiid, iiiicl iniiiti imtti liuw 
iuto public galkrbs ftiitl 

Olio of his Ifjttora hoiiio ii li%^ply iiprtittiil 

difficuMos which ho cixpitritiiioni in hin work : 

**V»flOR, Tdni ih’.yynf’f-'. A itmk m litu 

Jiiy mli'tilp iitirs* t<# ulitiiii l«ir tiip ? 

the wiiiflowi cif ilio PiilaMii . Iwi wphI* tin 

Count B«rmmIO| iincl I lia*I fur mtm nl Imtng ii«liiiiii 
a |>alat*tt hy tlm jwiiiiftnioit of iu riglilfiil nwiiPr, f %im/* i 
fouiitl myself in a welI4iiriii»liril riKifii» mitli, liMiimw, lln^ iisii 
adjunct of «0iiio drying uiiitiilo. Hip miiwitiit iwtl Iw 

onii I WAimid, I a«ki!ti l« g€» iijiiliiirp. Aim, ifn? tAiiint 
a.ilnfili iat iii liw family jiike«--aistl I tmm |r^ g»t |Mir 
from the loclgtr iikivti* . * , Mr, ilrnwu iii« tn 

* A In T* A. Tri4lii|i«®i Iwi ni§m m 

Autohicigrapliy fcito iwhloiien «»ii Ili#i t*f ||i» til 

of oii« who lollowiifl In l»ri« m wimmt mimu 

»p»ut mmmi mml imigki I 

ingM in mwiftilly htiiiMng out all lafriuii !!« imHM »iir| m 

thf ipuliniiiti of Bywfetitiiii* aritfil* mmtU I nimmUf 

taelure which EtiiMii rogiiluri m hut wn t*# thiiifc i 

itill «»litltig in V#nlrii» fittil nan lt»|t iim »»iiiiifw|ptl ru 

tiitify to th§ ahmiliiti eiimtilwtlo with liliii sti llw mmimUUm\ 

of hli topographical ami arolih fotoln^l atwl »itlfllit iktign 
toetiiml stattwiiiti, I oareftilly | i*fih in. p 

oMinliifid a!«ft tlia wlitoh 
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as the only one who knew anything of those connected with the Cl 
library in the Ducal Palace. I asked him, among other matters, ^ 
whether the windows, which have now no tracery in them, ever 
had any. Never, he said—there was not the slightest trace of it. 
These windows require ladders to get up to them and are difficult 
in the opening—so it struck me as quite possible that nobody might 
have taken the trouble to look. Yesterday I went for this special 
purpose—got the library steps and opened all the windows, one 
after another, round the palace. I found the bases of the shafts of 
the old tracery—the holes for the bolts which had fastened it—the 
marks of its exact diameter on the wall—and finally, in a window 
at the back, of which I believe not one of the people who have 
written on the place know so much as the existence, one of its 
spiral shafts left—capital and all. The librarian asked me after¬ 
wards ‘ whether I had found any marks ^ \ I said, ‘ a few traces, 
certainly,’ but told him nothing about my spiral shaft j he may 
go and look himself, if he likes. The historical records about the 
Palace are one mass of confusion. . . . Most of the accounts agree 
in proving that the top was built before the bottom. I got sick of 
this sort of thing, and set to work, to separate its sculpture into 
classes, and I have got internal evidence of six different periods 
of work upon it^—and of more than one architect in several of the 
periods—these broad facts I shall give in order, and let them quarrel 
about who was who, as they like.” 

Euskin's labours often reduced him, he says, into a very 
prosaic humour with Venice, The mood appears in a letter 
written at the time, and is recalled (with an obvious and 
characteristic strain of humorous exaggeration) in one of 
later date:— 

{To Samuhl Kogbes.) ‘‘Venice, June 23, 1852.—What must 
you have thought of me, after your kind answer to my request to 
be permitted to write to you, when I never wrote 1 I was out of 
health and out of heart when I first got here. . . . The worst of it 
was that I lost all feeling of Venice, and this was the reason both 
of my not writing to you and of my thinking of you so often. For 
whenever I found myself getting utterly hard ant indifferent, I 
used to read over a little bit of the ‘ Venice ’ in the Itcdy^ and it put 
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tm alwayn into ihn riglil timo of lliPiighI iigrtin, msii fur 
cmimot \m pntjiigli in yiiti. Fur ilmn^h I Ivinn’i^ 

tha mimriiafi wliini Vmiirit in iiHli^nl lutr-lj, wlism 
!4o«cittiii liiiiig met avary giinlfit iiiwl gm^ti 

thnmgli owry wiivt% tniiil<ifii %fill iini iliiiitr»»y, «»r inni 
iiiiprfwitiii ciinvnyiMl at fiwt; it h fur uilirrwbi' in ili« Itiiii 
!>ittiirnt'f« of tlio VtniHiiiii winlitw. Figliliiig «rii!t frt«ty m 
ovary turn nf the miiiilii inkm iiwuy iill llie 144 frrlitigri # 
tirul ; thn |ir<»lriii‘to4 etiltl iiiiikt« llie iio4i «4 ih» w 

the walk ii mniiMl tif iiiiijile tlimHimfurl, ntui »il4 at 

day in Fehnmry initi $imiA !« fiml iifiiiniilf 
oiiii’i mimi tli© riiktive iiilviiiit4gtf« «if litii4 itinl w-iinr 
cmiilMiririg the i'kinil with llmidilly, itntl lnMitoitfiii ^ 

for th© rost of mm*§ life <»iie wiiiihl rAllier Imie <1 g«^tpi?.4A 
cmll or a hiitiwiiii. When I tnufil t«i gel iiilti tlii« Itiiiiifitir I 
Imcl rtconri© to litt« of ytnirn: 

*Thii Htia ii III tliP lirtifttl, llni iiiirrnw itr#p|i, 
Ehhiiig and elii. ; * 

and they did iim gr«Hl «<rvirt* fur itiitiiy 11 day; bill al kat 
tmm© whan tli© mm wfw mni in tliit fifirrow «iwto» *iitt wm 
ebbing and nnt lliiwliig; fiiiil «iiii day* wliefi I f«iti«l jtiil 
an<l a half of mmldy wnter left tiiidiir llie tlridg® «if 1 

agrcmnd in thii (Imud C'liiiiil m I itiii g«itiig 1 

to givti the miiiik iiji, t Inivti nevnr rerottintil tliii ftit 

tham. , , f 

(To 0. li Noiwim,) ** " I w«iil llir»iig!i n 

hard, dry, mwlmnbjil toil ilierti, ilml I i|iiil* Imi Wfnp.i 
it, lh§ ehiirm of the |diie«. Atmlyaii ii an al»iftiitiftli|ii t 
I iiin ciuite iiim that j«tijile who work otil lli» 

M& ciimgriftabli wristohisi. Cliii niily fmd^ m »tie ilinili 
on© dc>«n*t know miiaii akitit ttm tniiltor* If I «#iilit g 
for a tow miiititoi, m ymi are loaliiig tiji lii« «iitl jtitt 11 
kind of toiling I had wlitti 1 had jit4l my w*#rk, wli«fi 
prtiontod itoelf to me merely iw nmnf * mmn 

few aMociations with any biitldiiig but of iiwn© m I 
and pimrfi and iirowcmtioti; Ikiii of futit-liillifii ini 
chilled thrcmt m I ©xaniiiiiMl or dniw tti« wiitiinw^ttlk Iti tli 
air; Ptwlimtiit from mid wiiidiiw^iilli which tlitlii*l 
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the doorsteps, or back of house which didn't agree with front; 
and Provocation from every sort of soul or thing in Venice at 
once,—from my gondoliers, who were always wanting to go home, 
and thought it stupid to be tied to a post in the Grand Canal 
all day long, and disagreeable to have to row to Lido afterwards; 
from my cook, who was always trying to catch lobsters on the 
doorsteps, and never caught any; from my valet-de-place, who 
was always taking me to. see nothing, and waiting by appointment 
at the wrong place; from my English servant, whom I caught 
smoking genteelly on St. Mark's Place, and expected to bring home 
to his mother quite an abandoned character; from my tame fish, 
who splashed the water all over my room and spoiled my drawings; 
from my little sea-horses, who wouldn’t coil their tails about sticks 
when I asked them ; from a fisherman outside my window who 
used to pound his crabs alive for bait every morning, just when 
I wanted to study morning light on the Madonna della Salute; 
from the sacristans of all the churches, who never used to be at 
home when I wanted them; from the bells of all the churches, 
which used always to ring most when I was at work in the steeples; 
from the tides, which were never up, or down, at the hour they 
ought to have been; from the wind, which used to blow my 
sketches into the canal, and one day blew my gondolier after 
them; from the rain, which came through the roof of the Scuola di 
San Rocco; from the sun, which blistered Tintoret's Bacchus and 
Ariadne every afternoon at the Ducal Palace; and from the Ducal 
Palace itself, worst of all, which wouldn't be found out, nor tell 
one how it was built. (I believe this sentence had a beginning 
somewhere, which wants an end someotherwhere; hut I haven't 
any end for it, so it must go as it is.) 

“There was only one place in Venice which I never lost the 
feeling of joy in—at least the pleasure which is better than joy; 
and that was just half way between the end of the Guidecca and 
St. George of the Seaweed, at sunset. If you tie your boat to 
one of the posts there you can see the Euganeans, where the sun 
goes down, and all the Alps and Venice behind you by the rosy 
surdight: there is no other spot so beautiful. Near the Armenia’ 
convent is, however, very good also; the city is handsomer, b 
the place is not so simple and lovely. I have got all the rig- 


HGU A HOLIDAY IN SWITZF.HLAND; iMr.l 

fwliiifi Iwck ii«w, h'*w<ni’r; ttiid t«t «rit» .i »inf*i nr tw« 

Vc«ii-t' Vet, wlu’U I hnv«' jp»t tW innnUliji^'i »«'ll mif i»( 
iny lii'iul tutii tlio Juuii. K«>r tUo fwi »>, wiUi r«>v«»rit.t' !«• it, 
n|K)k<'ti, thill whi^rrim Uitjji'u* i> <» gh'ii'iiiit rity in 

thn Him,' ii truthful immiu niiwt siy, 'Tlur*' i» u Mty tu 

tlu* Miul.* It is st<iirl!iiig iit first tu »ty s>«. hut it w<U nmugii 
with (uiirhli*, 'Oh t^tius'u uf Miirhh* imii «<f Mtu!."' 


I! 

Th« wintor of is tit .'o juimi'i!, iuhI Uuttkin wuu st ill «i»ly 
at tlw liugituiiut' (if Iiix wurk. (hi hin r« ti!rti li«' wrutu 

tho first viilumu ami jntUliahcd it {Mun h l'^. l| >u’|‘arat. ly, 
but for tho cuuipliitiim of tho ImhiU, lurthir almly «»ti Hu* 
spot wiMt lUHHiHHttry, ami iu Augiwl tSM UnH.iii ami hia wif«> 
startod again for Vtinico,* tiuiking holiday oi» Hu* way atisong 
tho Alps. At PuriK limy worn joim d by friofidw. Hm U**v. 
Daniol Moons, tlmir oh rgyniiin at Dmiiiuirk Hill, mid Mrs. 
Mooro, w'ho ai’oonipaniod ihom for a fortni^dit, ami at (J«<n«iva 
thoy piokod up ('harloa Ninvion. Nor unmng Hunktit's 
travolllng (lompaiiions should iwo /.d«r Stu<iit»rum platos 
touoht'd hy Turner Ihs forgolion. " Yon otinnot eonoelv®." 
ho writ«H to his father from law Hotiwuss (August II). "ilu) 
dolight I have out. of tho two with foo, th«y imvor lal in# 
pass a dull imnmsnt,*' It seisms to have boon a mi'rry parly, 
and lluskin onjoyod hinisolf thoroughly. Hi* ploiisufu wa« 
inoroasod hy falling in at Hhampttgnulo with soinw oihur 
frionda, Mr. tuui Mm, Pritohard (a sister of (Intertiw €lo«Ion), 
who attaohod thuinwdvwa to tho piorty for sumo day*. At 
Ohamount liu»kin took hi* friunds to hi* favouriiu point*—. 
to tho wood of tho Pi'tlorina, for injitanc!i*, whoro thoy had a 
pionio, Nowton doolaring that th«y worn now "in «eansh, ftol 
of tho pioturoHtiuo, but of tha pifinioturowju**.*' Thorn vm 
only ono drawbaok: Hunkin had to act a* oourior and ki»|«. 
all tho accounts, " I aasure you," ho wfot4J, *• it ia not a lililo 

‘ It In otuivoiibiit to auiBuo fsiriwi, At»fil IWU la 

thi« ohapttsr to tho two V*n»tiaii AngMt IfWl,awnlbiptair, 
wiaUm. For awunt of th« la- 
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puzzling to a person who rarely adds a sum twice with the 
same result.” But his personally conducted party were 
appreciative and in high spirits. They were in raptures 
with the Pass of the Great St. Bernard, though they teased 
him by abusing Chamouni in comparison. At the Hospice 
they had a pleasant evening—Effie made the monks play 
and sing not Gregorian chants merely, but very merry and 
unclerical fcunes. I was afraid we should have more banish¬ 
ments to the Simplon.” 

At Milan Newton left them, and they set their faces 
towards Venice and the Stones. All the while that Ruskin 
was approaching his Venetian work, he felt it to be only 
an interlude and an interruption. "'I hope to come back 
here with you,” he writes to his parents from Geneva 
(August 19), '' when my Venetian work is off my hands, 
and I can give myself up again to the snowy mountains 
which I love better than ever.” But arrived at Venice, 
he soon felt its charm renewed. ‘'It is more beautiful,” 
he writes, “than ever, and I am most thankful to be 
able to finish or retouch my descriptions on the spot” 
(September 2). Wherever beauty was to be found Ruskin 
had the heart to worship it, and whatever his hands found 
to do he did with all his might. This, as he says in an 
interesting piece of self-revelation, contained in a letter to 
his father (Verona, June 2, 1852), was his “genius”:— 

“ Miss Edgeworth may abuse the word ‘ genius,’ but there is such 
a thing, and it consists maixily in a man’s doing things because he 
cannot help it,—intellectual things, I mean. I don’t think myself a 
great genius, but I believe I have genius; something different from 
mere cleverness, for I am not clever in the sense that millions of people 
are—^lawyers, physicians, and others. But there is the strong in¬ 
stinct in me, which I cannot analyse, to draw and describe the things 
I love—not for reputation, nor for the good of others, nor for my 
own advantage, but a sort of instinct like that for eating or drinking, 

I should like to draw all St. Mark’s, and all this Verona stone 
by^stone, to eat it aijd up into my mind, touch by touch. More and 
more lovely I find it every time, and am every year dissatisfied 
with what I did the last.” 



UAWIKW UH()WN 


P. It WiiB thiw in full »'Ht that llufikin sulilw! down in 
*■ Vonieo to finiKh hi« work. Ho fouiiil, m t>n liiw jiroviouK 
vinit in an invaiuablo hi>{{»or in Itawdon Itrown. 

Another friend wa« Kdward C'hetiey, wlio twenty years 
beh»r« had acted lut Sir Walter Seoii’s eieerone in Home. 
ui»l now rendurwl niany good othiais to Hnskin at V» niae, 
Huskin much enjoyed the society of Hnnvn and Cheney. 
"They are both as gocHl-nntunul as <'Hn be," he wrote to 
his fatht*r (October II), "but of a dilVerent speetea from 
nut—-melt of the worhl, earing f«tr v«'ry little idHuit any¬ 
thing but Mon." Hut if liawdon Hnnvn’s interest was in 
men, it was in the famous of old titnes, and his know- 
lodgo of the aJiti«|uilUw of V'eniee was profound, lie 

hatl gono to Venice itJ IH.'tn to discover the londt of Mow¬ 
bray, HhakoHjware’s " Banished Norfcdk." and for fifty 
years he novor left the place. Ht> could never find the 
heart to revisit Kiigland, sintte it tneattt leaving Venitse. 
Buskin in later y«>ars hatl tliffierdty in firnlittg heart to 
revisit Vonico. " I tbm't think," he wrote to his «dd 
friend in "I cun etuue to V«'niee, even l«» see i/o«. 

1 should bo to(» swi in thinking not of teti-but of 

twoJJty—no, Hi,xt.ttt)n years ago- .wht>n I was working there 
from six in iho morning till ten at night, in all the j«»y 
of youth." 

In snob work, at the time with whudj w« are now 
oonoontod (lHf.l-r»2), Brt»wn‘s help was of the greatest 
assistatico, and is gratefully aeknowledgwl on many a 
pogo of 7Vw jS'hmcs (if Vfuitr. But the first goisl oflioes 
which Brown rendorod were in the mnltt?r of lislglngs. 

Those wore found in a house in tho thimpo Sla. Maria 
Zobonigo: ’— 

{Tit hit Faifwr.) 7, 24.—Wn have got the IkroneMi 

Weteler’s apartments, after a groat fight for a rwau which w« i« 
sistod on having—a nmin for im» t« write in; we have this amt a 
kind of hall dining-nx>m, a Imautifnl drawing room, double bxl.rooni 
and drossing-room, throe servants' rtsuiw and kitchen, on U>« (irand 

» Now tho I’alasso Swift, an aniuts of ttm (Irand llotol. 
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Canal, with, south aspect, nearly opposite the Salute; and on first OH 
floor, for about 17 pounds a month . . . . ^ XJ 

“ I am now settled more quietly than I have ever been since I 
was at college, and it certainly will be nobody's fault but my own if 
I do not write well; besides that, I have St. Mark’s Library open to 
me, and Mr. Cheney’s, who has just at this moment sent his servant 
through a tremendous thunderstorm with two books which help me 
in something I was looking for. I have a lovely view from my 
windows, and temptation to exercise every day, and excellent food, 
so I think you may make yourself easy about me. . . . For the first 
time in my life, I feel to be living really in my own house. For I 
never lived at any place that I loved before and have been either 
enduring the locality or putting up with somewhat rough habitation.” 

Venice under the Austrian domination was a centre 
of much fashionable and military society, and Ruskin's 
letters home during this winter tell of many and brilliant 
gaieties. Many notabilities of the day figure in Ruskin’s 
accounts of their tea-parties or other re-unions. Thus we 
meet not only the Austrian Governors and Generals, but 
also the aged Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, one of Napoleon’s 
Marshals:— 

{To his Father,) “ 22nd Feb, [1852].—I paid yesterday—one of 
what are now the rarest of my payments—a morning call. Mme. 
Esterhazy having invited me again and again to see her, I went 


^ Ruskin had ^‘George” with 
him as factotum; his wife had 
a maid. George was employed 
among other things in taking 
daguerreotypes and as copyist. 
He also maintained his reputation 
as humorist. With some diflS-Culty 
they had a grate with a coal fire 
fitted up in their apartments: 

There were still tongs, poker 
and shovel wanting to an estab¬ 
lishment, which Mr. Brown raked 
up out of his stores and sent us, 
and we had a nice scene at the 
first lighting of the fire ; for our 
gondolier servant, Beppo, had 
never seen one, and did not be¬ 


lieve that coals would bum ; and 
Bastian (Mr. Brown’s servant), 
who came with the fire-irons, 
thought it necessary to instruct 
George that the poker ^was to 
break the coals with,’ on which 
George immediately asked him 
in a humble manner the use of 
the tongs ; which Bastian having 
also explained with great gravity, 
George proceeded to inquire that 
of the shovel; but there Bastian 
found him out, and appealed for 
a moment disposed to let him feel 
the weight of all the three. It 
was quite a little bit of Moli^re,” 
(November 26, 1851.) 
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yeitlircliiy with Kili^ for ilia ikil timti; Miiriii«iil ratiMi in i 
wiirti iittiiig with iiiiil rri»» aiEiiiiiiifil ittn litil 
rw|«?ciliiig til® rliiaf filylim iif tliii Areliilttrfiiw^ I miii iiimiii 
Vatiie®. Th® liniw in tli® |iralliw4l tiling I avar 

& wiiall itmki, wiiiitiiig pmiia Tiirimr jiiriiirp-n l«i antiij! 
ptirficlifiri, It ii ii ccirnar willi ulila wimitiw lf»«kiiig 

down thil CImiitl avary wiisilnw tiii%diig itii Imlaoiiy, l*ii 

or ihort, rcKifod iii^ and htiiig with ailki iiml filled wtlh thiwiiri 

Thoro wore) iiiiwkiHl liiilln* too, miii giitii nigliii 
opcira; and iinmy priviiki |iiirtio» in Iminsiir <»f iliiiliiig 
vkitorito Voiiiofi* mioli ftitlm Iiifaiilii of H|iiiiii. ilio Ihi 
ih Bcirri* litiiiri Ciri<|i or liiti Arolidiiko Albort; 

(T& fm Fttihm\) AW. *il\ I Ha I, I Iwirp nii 

of iitteriiit to efiiiiiiitwiicmto to ymi of iiif fiwii iiilvptiltirp% I*! 

iew a litiln tif wiiiit ii going tm in tli» wurld. I 
out Iwt night At iiiMi of lifir Imit a yoiiiig IIiiIiaii i\ 

or riith®r Clerman itiarritici iiii Ilnlijin—Fakviriiii- 
ainkWtt indy itroiig Aii}ilriiiti> wlitrli, m tiar titi»l 

Itidiaii, IH iiiifartiiiiiii®; hut liti i» vary foiiit of Im 

hiateacl of at llohigiiAj wlimi Iiih |.tidii®o ii, tliiii »iiP ii»y m» \ 

thil AtiHtriiinH, Hlw ioikod KHiti hmi night l«i awiiia aiitl m 

Araluluko Allairt^ tho non td tlio gmil Arclniukti It 

to km ill til® t|uiiitrHt English iloiinmiir wiiy» m riilts«^r iii lli« C 
wiiy^ wliioli ii «til! thiiii tlw EiiglWi. . , . fta 

playfully akiut th© Kcsiiitli doings; itiii ploiidwi llml iii« f 
to iiuiwir for thtiii, lndtig * Hiiy,* ti® iitlth * if E*«si 

to (JlaigoWj yfiu will mm Im will Im rf»«4vwt m wall a. 
at Birtiiiiiglmm/ * . . Ilti m a grttal idtiiin^r ul i^iill^ultt* iii y 
io it was Juit m well it wai Eilis th«r« aiitt iiwl iti«. f4ii« | 
vory nicely, Liwly Bond «4y% with ttio fortdgiiow, not Iwiiig 
shy like iticwt Englkh/* 

iluHkin took prido in tins wiij ia wliioti li» 
aocompanied soiuotimos by Iiiiiiiiilf unci 
her Veiiotiaa friends, shciae in siicili ^otiiMii*. 
Austrian High Adrairal earn© to Vetiieo for * Iaiiii©I 
was invited to give the signal They went on a ti 
oharity to the Convent of the “ D# ** Bwtfawa. 
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will do yourself a great deal of harm at the Carnival/’ 
said the Prior to her; '‘we all know what a dancer you 
are.” "Fancy Effie’s fame as a dancer having extended/’ 
writes Ruskin, "to the brethren of the Island Convent.” 
There were illuminations on the water to receive the 
Emperor, his present Majesty Francis Joseph, whom Ruskin 
describes as " a well-made youth, with rather a thin, ugly, 
not unpleasant face.” 

Sometimes, too, Ruskin went with his wife to gaieties 
at Verona, where the famous Marshal Radetsky, then in 
his 87th year, had his headquarters. Ruskin had a sincere 
regard for the old General, who on his part paid both 
to the English writer and to his wife the most graceful 
attentions. The description, in a letter home, of one of 
the Marshal’s balls gives a lively account of old-world 
courtesy:— 

"Verona, 2%th January [1852].—We arrived here very comfort¬ 
ably at two o’clock, and one of the Marshal’s aide-de-camps. Count 
Thun, was at the station. . . . 

"Verona, 27th January .—have been as busy as I could be all 
day, in this heavenly city, and so could only send you the line I wrote 
last night. I will make Effie write you an account of the Marshal’s 
ball; one of the chief points about it was that there was entertain¬ 
ment for everybody; there were musicians for the dancers, cards 
for the whist-players, sofas for the loungers, and a library for the 
readers, with all manner of valuable books laid open, so that instead 
of having to stand with my back to the wall in a hot room the 
whole time, I got a quiet seat—and a book of natural history. 
Effie was well dressed, and allowed by every one to be the reine du 
bal The old Marshal took her up the room himself to present her 
to the Mar^chale, and then to the Archduke, Charles Ferdinand, 
another of the sons of the Archduke Charles. The dancing was 
very much more spirited than ours: till twelve o’clock, when all 
the ladies were taken down to supper. There had meantime been 
tea, for all who liked it, in a room beyond the library-—not tea 
handed over a counter by confectioners’ girls, as it is in London, 
making the people’s houses look like railway stations, but tea made 
at a large comfortable table where people sat down and talked, and in 
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liifgi* tlw t«i siiiiki’f l#4iig i»f itip 

tllD I'liiifi-- till’ wiliit^ wiiii iiirl IW ill llw mih^Hu 

liwliiw* ttiP iilii ]liliir#liiit liwl waiter lism 

dtmii iinil ill till' tiiiil i»f llti' ri«»!ii, jtwl W' 

KiitDrlpi?.y*i« rlHiir» tlinl tln^y nil Imi«I , 

itfi, !ml kDfii riiimiiig Ifitu tli#^ ksirhwi t» 

lit li«l tiltl II l«iwl tsf Birtlft Isiiii«lf» 

lint lrit« liiiMj till’ mil*4«^ limp ; isrir tliiit a 
ivprp rit|iifiirtillilP| lltlli BmI llt itipii 

qtiiirtpw «if ati limir, Tliii—wit Ipur fr«iii lli«’ «ii«i i 
Wiifi iin iiiiirli ill let tlw lfiir»liaf tii litu 

ittlvf'8; fnr liii iAiiiiirtly liki* tiiy iii«tlit?r» m4him.g 

ii» ihi' sttim tliat liiiw ^»ii© IIway wittrptil lifttii 

imitifiirtidilp; Imt tifijnwially mittintil tiiiting i 

tiitijiitiw jitwir/ my* liii wclii4lfi-»riiiii|i, isiptifl tif’ 

thii ^liliitfifitifil iiiteiiliitii tn all liii fiiwte tli^rp mm pn 
Tlie iU|»|«ir ItMiki^ m if il wiw tsiimut l« i« itateii* pul I* 
Tljprci w’li* licit a iitiglt* ilinwy tliili it«r jii©«tii nf flinirj tii 

**VkhcijI4, 4ik */iiw^. . . , Wu art^ Ptrtm«iirly 

Miiwhiil lliulptekj mml Klli« lib |iirtiirp |r,itrnl<iy, 
«gisiiturt!» I wiiih I riiiiltl writp » hm fliiAliifi|» an 
liiul lit'®!! wriitnn ill ItCI iiinIriMi tif HI ; atiil li» rlibf fif 
b rmt iHiw in Vormiii, bfl lib mrriiigi'* f«r m, wiiti 
iii«iiiiii cm mir iwiiig il wlini wr watili^l; aiiil tlip llntsi: 
dtmmmpii iwni iiimtlmr ycmiig «4lirrr riiiiiit t«# r-.^rcifi ii^ i 
till! tivtmiiig* It »‘ji» iiftrr Ivifig ‘m in 

thti yniiiig mill» riiliiiii tip rniMlry Imkr 

arstl ilii Ipimifi iw itit|*jty »i« tti»ir l^ttl 

plimi l«ide tlw mrrkgf^ t^ci % t»it» 

Eimktii and lii« witii iliuiiwtfitri r^'mritrd 
ill a quiet way, iiiicl giivii imrlii^n itii 

and Itiiliim iicsquniiiiaiiim* Tliity wi^m ^nigiii < 
oompatrioti wlio elmiicmil ki Im in ftmiiti, \ 
llimkiii'a leltori limt*i©i id Hntiii (Hir ClillMifl) 0111 
and **a griiat aroliitectiiriil 
fmiml vkit fmni this cif Clifowl (Will 

** several kotiires <«i tlio Itiiifti«iiiici«" gi%te*ii lu 
tutor to tki Frmoe of Wal«, m llii Itofw m\ 
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“ influence in that q[uarter—lectures which may or may not 0] 
have been passed on to his late Majesty. Of Lord Dufferin, ^ 
who came to dinner and to tea, we get a little sketch:— 

(Nov, 10.) ‘‘ The Venetians have certainly some reason to 
think the English odd people. Lord Dufferin was paddling about 
in the lagoons all the while he was here, in one of those indian- 
rubber boats which you may see hanging up at the door of a 
shop in Bond Street. He took it over to Lido and rowed some 
way in the sea with it; when he landed, an Austrian coast-guard 
came to investigate him, and wanted to rip up his boat to see 
what was inside ! . . .” 

Euskin was in request as cicerone. Thus we read (Sept, 

16): '' I showed the Dean (Milman) over the Duomo of 
Miirano yesterday, abusing St. Paul’s all the time, and 
making him observe the great superiority of the old church 
and the abomination of its Renaissance additions, and the 
Dean was much disgusted.” But we may doubt whether 
Euskin had it all his own way, for in a later letter (Sept. 

20) we learn that the Dean '' is very fond of hearing him¬ 
self talk and very positive,” though '‘very good and on 
the whole sensible.” English artists preparing pictures of 
Venice for the exhibitions—E. W. Cooke and David Roberts 
among the number—foregathered with their critic. Ruskin 
tells his father how much the paternal sherry was appre¬ 
ciated : " the artists declared it was like the best painting, 
at once tender and expressive.” 

But these were only occasional distractions. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere for long or seriously with the steady 
prosecution of his work. He gives his father an account 
of a normal day:— 

“Venice, September 26.—I rise at half-past six: am dressed by 
seven—take a little bit of bread and read till nine. Then we have 
breakfast punctually: very orderly served—a little marmalade with 
a silver leafage spoon on a coloured tile at one corner of the table; 
butter very fresh, in ice; fresh grapes and figs, which I never 
touch, on one side; peaches on the other, also for ornament chiefl; 

—I never take them; a little hot dish which the cook is bourn 
to furnish every morning, a roast beccafico or other little tin; 
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kklcHltiiw; Wow rtuti ’llt'f'i J i>u4 

ur jiUy my*?!? till l-sj, »h«»» wn i. >.h 

t<> III!' imtl 1 dlr»w till Th*'>« I t»«i »*» 

liavn luui'h > llji’u I ►t'* trtj! 4n»l <'r 't*!**' i*. iij! 

tlusii mw fur ttii h<*nr .iwl .i Iwll , •■■■tnn in 
Jivt), jtiay iiiyw'lf till » ; .•'urtimiu'i'") i!" 

in iUi i«lU* Wily; t <-4 iit Attii'ii, writ*' »>r 4r;»w till larw, tsml ukI 
riifuiy for IhhI." 

hi iho (luy»« ihiiH itpt'iil froja !'• ■! »*• .luiin 

1Hri2 liunkin wr«»ti* tJm or<';»!»'r jn»rt «'! iH«' jnui 

thinil vuhtines t»f T/tt ft' JVno • li** wiolo lu full 

onthiwiiwni. "My htwl lunl lixnrt/' ho nios’* (r*'h. M,' rtw 
altaguthtir in iny Tiiin, h*»w> v« r. wti* hat « tir!*l 

driifl, and afton oantuinad «»nly th«’ faj* 

which study on iho njw»i wiu» 1^*1 niitd, >;,;«■ r* tU rtioini, 
an well iw the pruning atid jwiliitiliiiu' ut ih** wimio ui-rw hifi 
over fur rovision aiul turthor work »! houu*. 

Netthor Huskin's lin’niry work, nor hii uruiti.' pur-iuis*, 
nor social di«lr<M*tioijs iutorrupiod hi>t rrhifjous unuloH atid 
oxurcisoB, Hero at Vonii’o, while iit work oi» 'fh^ 
ho wrote "a ooiuuii'niarv of !HJ pa^ri"! mu dof' (Ititi, II}. In 
his homo loltors, too. ihoro ar«i caninl .ut«iiSyi»«'Jt ,nt«! rollaf imis 
of Hihlt) touching on varioUB pomta »»u iho l*S(ilnu»rf» c«n» 
coption, for in*tnni’o, of rightfioutijifw, arid «n the fi hai«»ns 
liotwoon rich and poor. Such sluiiwi w.r« inu nundy 
literary or critioal, they iriidcd lo oditomtioji, th* y 
aids to jHirstmal roligiou. H« rogrott in oiw Uitwr that h« 
obsorvanoo of omwanl oormuonhs auoh «» hi* Hrript.ure 
rojwlings, family prayurs, luid ehun h g'itig did not h'«Ml 
to such true oontrilion as Im «ouhl drj»ir»’. In «»!h» r h ttora 
ho disoussos with his fath«r the doiihtu and diih»*uki»*s that 
besot him in tho mannor of Hiviuo rovi lation, and then 
oonioB a piooo of roligiou* ostporionco in which donhu and 
dospondoncy vanish ladoro oarnost risolntiun* at»d aiwworwd 
prayor 

Frvlttyi [d;aiV 51, . . . <!«,. .lay Wl wcnk I 

ww! getting very imrvoiw abiHi tl» mmtiitmal f«*Mr»g irf 

10 throat, though ia iwtf such a trMe. ... I bngau tliitiling 
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ov&^ past life, and wliat fmit I had had of the joy of it, which 

jp3^ssed away, and of the hard work of it; and I felt nothing 
blit; dLiscomfort in looking back ; for I saw that I had always been 
for myself in one way or another. Either for myself, in 
things that I enjoyed, t.e. climbing mountains, looking at 
pictnxr^^j etc.; or for my own aggrandisement and satisfaction of 
^ gratify my affections in pleasing you and my 
but that I had never reaUy done anything for God’s service. 
TiLoxi. I thought of my investigations of the Bible and found no 
cx>xo-Lort in that either, for there seemed to me nothing but darkness 
and doubt in it; and as I was thinking of these things the illness 
inoroa^sed upon me, and my chest got sore, and I began coughing 
jiusb a.s I did at Salisbury, and I thought I was going to have 
anoblxor violent attack at once, and that all my work at Venice 
mixst; Ue given up. This was about two in the morning. So I 
cxoxLsidored that I had now neither pleasure in looking to my past 
lifo, xior any hope, such as would be any comfort to me on a sick- 
bod^ of a future one. And I made up my mind that this would 
me voir do. So after thinking a little more about it, I resolved 
a-f any rate I would act as if the Bible wei'e true; that if it 
wero not, at all events I should be no worse off than I was before; 
Uxat; X would believe in Christ, and take Him for my Master in 
wliabe^er I did; that assuredly to disbelieve the Bible was quite 
as diffiLcult as to believe it; that there were mysteries either way; 
and tiliat the best mystery was that which gave me Christ for a 
Mlstsber*. And when I had done this I fell asleep directly. When 
I roso in the morning the cold and cough were gone; and though 
I "waxs still unwell, I felt a peace and spirit in me I had never known 
before, at least to the same extent; and the next day I was quite 
wesU., nnd everything has seemed to go right with me ever since, 
all discouragement and difficulties vanishing even in the smallest 
fbdaags- . . 

Tlie religious tone and moral purpose which govern the 
a-rgximent and inspire the appeal m The Stones of Venice 
from the very heart of the man. They were at once 
ixispiration and his encouragement:— 

his Father,) April 14, 1852 .—The fact is one’s days 
“be either a laying up of tareasure or a of it; life is either 
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m (’iiAiirrris 

an obtiing or a fltm-ing tidn; ami uv«ry night oim mn»t 
IH 80 mnrh of my furtuno giimj irno.(«-al>ty with w>t!i 
atom it or to U’ givmi in oscrhango for it; «r, H«*r« i* a 
of gtMnl w'rvifd amt iiiloriwl got, g<«Ml vinoyartl it 

whtrft vory iiawriHlly ‘ whatwwvor i* right, tlml I .'«hall rt»ei 

Tho longor loltor jiwt citml iinlioiitos fmino ttiw 
of lluskiiJH oarly faith. iu«l iti iho sifotnl vohut 
of Vfuit'f may Im futtml flo' lirat jowoiag 
worJtH wliieh worn writkit itt a tomfa'r tlirtoroiit 
oxoluBivo Protoslanlissn lhat ho mutto in afif'r 
dophtro luid d«noum?ii. Htieh n |«wsag« iw l!t> 
thini chaptor on iho Madonna of .Mnnuso horahh 
soquont powor ttf sytnpailty with ovury kiml o 
roHgions omotion, ami tivoa of Kinci'ro agn«»Blio 
his own viowB hroiKbnod, bo <IhI hia jmwor of i 
expimd. 

liuRkin'tt roligiotm oxortUBos woro aoeompaniod. 
bo atldod, now tw alway«, hy much practical Imr 
*' I can thi« timtj show yotihn writca to ht« father 
16, 1852), " hiHO tho monoy hi«» gomj ta iho Imil 
I have given a groat thnil in charity. Thorn ia n«M 
ono man of the hiwcr claBwm whtim I have ovi 
in Voiiico who dot>a not como hogging, atid with 
juHtnoiw of tslaim as hahitual improvidiutco cat 
any otto." Ilis wife, too, visited ih« poor and ntcl 
tho hodpitala and in thoir own homes. Nor wi 
oharitios forgotten. In theso his faiht?r aclm 
almonor, and Kuaktn sent him tho namus and 
of poor mid desarving mon, struggling artistw at 
whom ho wan to soaroh out mid h«lp. 


in 

Occasionally in tho l«lt«r« <if this jairiotl oim 
anticipations of thoso wider siHutd prohhuns of th 
dktriWtion of riches mid jxivorty, of luatiry mt 


* See Intreduotiuu tw Th# fAtaca i/ tTUd Ulim. 


letters to the times on politics 27S 

wMcli were afterwards to occupy so much of his time and Gi 
thoughts^ 
iJSfove'inher 12, 1851.) — was rather struck yesterday by three 
paragraphs in Galignani —in parallel columns — so that the eye 
ranged from one to the other. The first gave an account of a 
girl aged twenty-one, being found, after lying exposed aU night, 
and having given birth to a dead child, on the banks of the canal 
near Maidstone, I think—but some English county town; the 
second was the fashions for November, with an elaborate account 
of satin skirts; and the third, a burning to death of a child—or 
rather, a dying after burning—^because the surgeon, without an order 
from the parish, would neither go to see it nor send it any medicine.” 

In after years — and first, prominently, in Sesame and 
Lilies —Ruskin made much of arguments or appeals from 
cuttings in the newspapers, arranged by 'Tors Clavigera”— 
by chance, but by chance that hit the nail on the head. 
During his present sojourn at Venice Ruskin put his 
thoughts on public affairs into the form of three letters to 
the Times, dealing severally with the principles of taxation, 
representation, and education. They were not printed at 
the time, but the manuscript of the first two was found 
among his papers after his death; the third seems to have 
been used as the appendix on "Modern Education'' in 
The Stones of Venice. The other letters are now included 
in the Library Edition of his Works, and they form an 
important episode in Ruskin's life. They reveal the 
development of his political views, and they were the 
occasion of some estrangement between father and son. 
More and more Ruskin had become convinced that there 
saw something rotten in the state of political society. He 
was a Republican as against institutions or laws which 
oppressed the poor; and a Conservative as against theories 
and reforms which were based on doctrines of liberty and 
equality. Something must also be allowed for his natural 
affection for the side of the minority. This is a view he 
put forward himself in a letter to his father:— 

" Simdayy 16^ November [1851].—I. do not suppose that at any 
previous period of history there has been inca:e open 

vox. T q 
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liiiinmiirwi ill till’ flit'll 14 nil itirti, Tim IVwiirli iltivniislitui 
wiw 11 fri'iii’.V ill n tmnvmmvf ri4**rfii «4 virsi^ii-a 

hut till* |»iwliit’li llinl itmviy rriiriimi al ilii i»f>- 

vinnvn iii»w llii' i4 lli« aftrr «liiiurr *4 uiir 

LHiiiiiifi rili^iui#. Tli^rr h'l 4«iiiti"t!lv ,1 r»«*| fm* nil 

this 4 i’N|n*r 4 li* iihiintifi giuiag «*ii ill lit •», ainl nml grotintl 

Uif IliintUiiiUil Itttisiiin flip wllirfi *4 r<»lirii« tlwy iirii 

liitlu likrij t»i l*y iitij %'rry juaI nr r.iilirai.iil |«$ itirs|*i0, . , , 

lltiwtiviT, I liiiwi iiiiipi iiiJii ii«*t |?«’t t*-m mill tlm 

Uiwiit’nh4, Elfm wiyn witli unitip jiiniitm llm! I <iiii a ^i«sit rtmm^r 

viitivn ill Fri4iir«% I Kit'll tiAP llirn* in rfitlir4il, iiinl a urtijii 

rmiiuiil in AiiHlriii, tlirrn h .ifinn I 

tliiit nm^ui wity I uiit -i** f»u«l ^4 fi' 4 i iai 

I uiiniii, ii«l 1114 viitiitgl 111 lliiit lit**) ahi'siyti '’iMiiii i%itli tiirir linuln 
figaliifit till* Htrmiii, I fiiiil if ft»r |K»ititiii/* 

In thin »{iirit «f liiiskiit. fmm lii« «liiliiiil nyrip at 

Vnitimi* iiitrvay«Hl tlipstiitti tif* jifililim in KfigliiliiL C^nilntlk! 
liniiinnpiiiiiin hut! tuirriiul, l*iit Iritlmwl limi ik'iI biitin 
piiailiofL CJliiirtisiii IimiI lumn unntlVil iuit, tml ilin 
hr linforin f!oiitin!iri{. Hh^ f’wrii Liiwb tnitl iil»»lii4tin«|. 

Imt thi^ (kni.Hrrviitivii juirty iiiittrr |liHrrti”ii ulill ttiiti^ 
kuring ufit^r n return li» Enrly in bml 

fhilin HllKHi’irK (hiVrrilllir-SlI IijpI l«'r|| l*lit. lift 

liord Htuiil«*y» fniliiri* ti» fttrm ait Innl n**- 

tnriiiiil to iifliniu !{iit iiituriiiii fiunlu Eicil Julifi 

imcl Lord Eiiliistir.nui liml liul In tlm riinignaiiiiii nf tint 
liitt.4ir» fiiiii tlinii t«i llm ttf Inr int rndtirli rinririt ili« tinfViti 
of thii ftiriiiur, Iti IVEriiiiry !i»ir4 Htiinit’f (hml 

Dorby) wiiM Frittw Mitiii4or. willi iiifinudi ns rtii4tirrllt*r nf 
tliii KxeliiH|iiiir aitfl Ituitior in tlio Ilniiw of 

It mm Hi this tiiiiiiioiit ilmt Miiiliii Inn 

Ill iliii first cif tlnnii. iiftrr ii jmi'.iifig Min^r iil IMnriirli m 
a iinirn ativnliit, lio tlinoiiiiitrtl ilm fnilii^y of Tniilit, 

and tht {iriricii{ili» of taiiaifiit -»lt#tii{y tho 

anti with mgiifil Iti tlm Iittttir iwltomtifig iliriH?! iititi 
grailatod taxaticiij, lin w»« only aliniil InilTiiHtoiitnrj 
hifori his iiiiit; for hu fiwiiimh ii«t. oiiiy m griwliimlntt 
iMomo-tax, bill ti iiipiu^fiiE m inciiiiiiJi. In iht 
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*iK*ond Uiinkjji u^iv^«^nletl a Kystiiin (tf imivorKal 

sunVam* ttinnltiiunl with what hi lator tliscuHsiona worn 
aiilhal •' i'ani’v fraiu’hiHcw." Hvi'ry man wuH to havo his 
viili*. hut vnli’.H vviTi' lo hti iiH vvt'll HH (louiitixt; 

Wl'ight hrilii' (ittiu’luit iitorn (•Hjitifially tn j»ru|H>rty utul 
tHiui'ii!U'ti- iluK liitli r tf.t hrtoii'ht. him lu thu 8uhj«t;t 
of a tliir'i L<'!ti-r, in which ho diwuKKoil iho I’riiicipk's of 
KtitK’iiliou. Ho jih'iitliMl, in tlio 8uhji-<'t.-miiLti'r of iHUmatioii, 
that it 8h<>uli{ inrlmio Natural Iliftory, Ht ligioii, iiiul tho 
oloiUKtitH of Folitips, ami, with niganl to itH Hfiopo, that 
it Hhouhl ho Nitlionul. 

'riiia aoht’iijo whh sot forth hy Uuakiii two youra after 
Uarlylo hint puhlihhod his hitltr-Ihiif to which 

work it lioijhtloHH owi'il aoinothiiig of ijiKpiralion; it w, 
howovor. worth iiofioing that tho ilinciploH troatmeut of 
tho thoino. if aimilar in ajhrit, wan moro proaiKo iiiul tidiniUi 
than hi« nni»tor‘«, Utiakiti'H political wrilingH, now and 
afiurwiinlH, may have hoon priicticiililo or impracticahlii; 
hut at any nil*' liny wuro dirtH'Ujd to practical ends; 
ihoy may havo looked towarda tho «ky, hut they trod 
tho earth. 

Uuakin'a fatin-r wua a Tory of tho old aohool, and.an 
juimiror of Hiarmdi, whoao procoK« of odiKsatiirg hia party 
had n» yot hardly hoguii. Tho Itndioal pill, which, with 
aorno 'I’ory gilding, Ituskin propoatal to apply to the 
body politio. wa» naturally unawioptablo at tho domoatio 
hoiMlquurlora; tho la'ttora, to which tho aon attached groat 
ituporlamii', and which ho particularly doairoii to publish 
in th« thou year of graoo, lHf>2, wore put on tho patornal 
Index. Tho oorrcKpondciUH! iMitwoon father and son tells 
ita own story: 

" Mari'h 14. -I don't know whether you have found my Tm«» 
letters worth sending, or whether tho Timn will put them in, 
hut 1 rather hojie wo -net in tho hope of their doing any good at 
present, hut l«muw» I want to lie able to refer to them in future, 

I was a mere h«jy when tho present design for the Housm of 
l^rliament was ehosen—but I said in m instant it was vile. I 
dUl not say m in print, because 1 felt tihat no one would care 
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for a ojiiiiioiit l>tif I wiiili imw tliwt I Iiii4 written 

it) tho 7Vwi'^» Mui rMHlil t4rm frfor l*i IsiJ «itetrtl i:»|t|fi|Si||, fn 

liki! iitiiiiiJiT I lisp wsli |»iit tliPMi Iritri I fitf Imwily 

hf*iioi\ if 1 I likii l«» I# l*** t«i llii^ni 

and W’ ^ I tiilil ytiii himI ii*‘W y«sti *irp I** fifi«i tl 

tmi* AihI tlial wiiiikl gsvp poiip |iti%tpr lli«ii, lia%% lit!I p it 
may ho ih* iit |»rr'#ipiit,** 

** Mfiirh iiiiil ypiterifiiy ymir nirr l^iig letter fniiii itprilji, 

hut tvim fif*rry tn lipur fr«ifi 1113^ fiit»ilii»r tlmi yr,ii Aiiiinyiiig 

yotifHolf Imthuho y<oi tliil ti«il iigri’p wtlli iii*\ iititi I nm mm%' tlmi 
in tlui ini«bt of yioir liil*sitir iii friiirlliiig I Iturp riiii,«| y«ii ilin 
luldiiioiiii! work of Irltvm. iinlil I gr-l 

itwi tlion will talk iikml lliriin l»iit lii# iipf tPi fi4ir»rlf Iwtriniin 
you think 1 lun tiirniiig rojiiii»li«i«. I I jit«i itliat 

I was ten yriirs iigo^ Iti all rr#i|>prij Imt laie, tliiil I Iiai'p iifit llw 
Jaeohito rti«{>erfc for the Htiiarte wliirti I tiaii llipti , »lip» I wii# 
at Ck)llogfi I nmnl to ptiiinl ii|i f»»r Jmiien If i riirteltily 

changed no opiiiitin ainre I wrote Itm i»mmgm In ilir Srrm l.riniff 
ahout loyalty* I niriint ifi*’ t« nigniff wii*i ii rp*lt| 4im,§ 

in the long run pigiiify---foy ii!l}\ Ip)* *»f tiw ; Inr llin 

King aa long m lie olwauwo# iiisti l«i%% , tiinl *i ftitp* imi 

inorcily of eHtnlilifihptl Inwi* at 11 |iiirlii*tiliir tiling l•llt «l llitf 
of law aiul olanlieiirf) in giuirriiL llip iitiiv»ri 4 il iitlfMge 

in iny lottori if you ItMik otor il «'iirpfiiilj y*4t ttiil mm llini I *111 
juHt a« far from iiniverfiiil fuilfriign m yiat ure itiil lfi.iit t*y mtf 
meiwuro, one mini of {Arte iii«l mill winihi laittoigli im vmUu^ a 
whole ihoiil of the iiioli, , * . Util I liiilil it a ,gf%ttilt«ii» ftfitl 
insult to iniiJkii iiiiy iiiiiii iiirnjuililo »if iiirffei «ii n|iiiiltjn , «iily lii| 
the proper woiglil Im altaelitil in lilt ii|iiiiiwti. , , A.# fi»r 
I have no iitilnioitty iipiiiwt tiiin, I Iimjw tmiUng nkmi 
.D^firimli'a worki gifii me tlip itiwi nf tii# lieiiiii 4 Iml 

clover; only the lant lit tmkm « rlinip-idhjf '.>! iltt Kf 

chequer* Perhtipa Wootl w'lm , 1 itiinl ii in lifeefy 
may go a« iiiiich hraiiw to write a kwl m»tr| m t« iiiiiip ^ fi^ry 
good politicmn, in tlin mwliirti mnm id llm term. . , 

A lotler from Eu»kt»» father (tlaioil l#iaieaiin»r, SOth 
March I8i)2) state* hk goncral ¥i«w on liio i|tn»iion, In 
terms which other and 1 m» parik! critiw haw often adoj^kd, 
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and wMcR must have caused no little chagrin and dkipixii:.:- 
ment to a son whme filial affections were now ^ ^ 

be separated from complete intellectual symp.i.tiiv 

“I sliall to letters for Tinm on my return, 
it. My feelings of attacks on your books aiid on t/oit 
writing differ from yours in tMs way. I tMnk ^11 ?• nr 

books are only as the waves bmting on Efdjstone Llriitb-' 
wherms yonr politics are Slum Buildings liable to be kv! , 

and no man to whom authority is a useful engine shouki 
himself to frequent defeat by slender forces. 

“Your sneer at the age making a clever novelist ^ 

of Exchequer would already have |»iiied yourself. B'lirfcll 
end weakly, but at present he commanda tbe Houses and a loatob 
for Lord John or any man in it, and his adroitness and inf* 
are astonishing.*’ 

Here, for the time, the matter rested. BusMn did iioi 
prei^ Ms father any further. The letters, then,, were eon- 
signed to the shelf, but the views expresed in them re¬ 
mained and developed in Ruskin’s mind. Twelve y^irs ktor 
they were embodied in his treatise entitled Unifj th k hhfi. 
For once his father’s judgment was in at at 

fault. So far as Ruskin stood for aristiKsmcy agaiiiit demo¬ 
cracy in the macMnery of government, his political edifice 
indeed, been submerged. But the piincipla of fi«ml 
|K>licy, of taxation, and of national Mucation for which h« 
argued in 1852 have stood, and have been graduiiilj more 
and more adoptai in this country, for sixty years—wiatevtr 
fate the future may have in store for them. Whether they 
were ind^d firm as Eddystone lighthouse, the future wiil 
show; but the past has already vindicate Ihein froia ife# 
chaimcter of “ Slum Biiildin^^’ MeanwMl© these letiers 
on poHlic^, and the diH?u®ion of them witii Mm fathcf 
were a distraction foom Ruskin’s work on Tft^ fij 

Venim. And jet not wholly a distr«t»a; Iht thoaghls w 
scK/ial and eonditioM wMch tha# Mi ttifiii 

inform^ msm of the nacsl vitol »J^ in 

that book. It is a signal iiisto»e of Suiiiii» 
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range ihaf the iiuiiii Iniok wlibli gave anew iiitiirfirtiliitani 
of a Hchool of iirc^liilcrtiiro eoiiliiiiied almi ii €liii|iltir wliioh 
was to booomo tlio gi«|itil of a oorttiiii noliiiol of 


IV 

Two other fliilrioiioiis from his n^giiliir work, of a 
dilloront kintl, rtiiiuiiii to ho niijulioneil liitforn wo Itiavii 
Vunico* Chi Doooinhor UK IHol, Turimr dinl. and iluiiigli 
tho procnKo forms of iluj wilt worti not jot Itiiioiii. litiskiit 
loarnt at cuieo that lie luu! liiajii njipoiiittiii an oiuiuifiir* 
Tho posit ion wag to iiivolvi! him in itniiiy w«rrioi4, hut fur 
tho iimmoiit ii filliid him ivilh iiilori«l-i iiiitl imihlii- 
mciiita Thtmi, htmmim, imij iiiortj ctiiiToiiiijiitlj ho rii« 
Eorvocl for a later cliiiptor (XXI.)* Aiioilior iifluir wltkli 
cHUJUpiecI smiH) of hk tiiiHi iiial iliciiiglili iil Vntiitui wim lint 
iuu|nigitioii wliicti Im hopoil to ilm Trti«liii).» to nlhiw 

him to makii on their lajlnilf of two pialiiroi hj for 

iho National Oalkry* Tlinro wiigmi ci{ijKiriiiiiit| of Mtniiring 
tho “ Cnioiiixionr in Ht. Chi»«iiiiio, iiiifl tliu grimt Ifiirriagii 
in Oana»*' of tho Saluto. Among t liii Triiitoiw of tlie Hiilioiiiil 
(lallorj was Lord laaiKdciwno, wilti whom Ilimkiii tiiid 
Homo iicujuiuiitaiicm, ilii opoiwil tint fiiilijifot. to llio Trii^ltt« 
in Maroh 1852; oiilktnd ihii f4Uji|itjrt of Lord Piiliiwriliin; 
and was in uorroHjHiiicloiitai further wiili Sir thittrlen Emii- 
lakii, who waa ihoii Prtiaidoiii of ihii Ihijiil Acutltuiij iib 
well as II Triwtoci of llm Ctiillory. Tho firii ittwwiiri* mioitt 
to ha¥0 boon oiicioiiriigiiig, ilmiigli liiinkiii ohiifiiil--iiii who 
ha« not?—at the diliiiorttmsa «if iilliriiil wnya ” t liiitci 
a lotlor from Hir (Jhiirltfi Kiwlliiko/* hit wrilei to liti 
father^ on May 10, ’*» . * with loino r©|»rl of 

progroHi roapijoting Nniiona! tiiilliiry iiiitl TiiiltiroL 1 will 
onoloso yon his loiter on Tiiomliij, Init iineHt uliiiw il lo 
Homo pooplo to-morrow. 1 four iioiliiiig ran lut duiio -iliiy 
aro too alow, hut I inti glml to find lltiii I liavo 
power, oven with Huiih iiiimoviihlii i 4 » Trti»loo» for 

the National ChdloryT Thii Triwt-iiti», iiiuaiiwlitlit wiiro 

* 8iai Itiiltiw, |i, 3i L 
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Edward Cheney, who, as Ruskin aft.-rwiriix < ii 

leved, “put a spoke in the wheel for pure spite.' ^ Thv ^ 
rejection of Ruskin’s proposal is recorded in the minmts of 
a meeting of the Trustees on June 7 , 1 S 72 : _ 

‘ Read A letter from Mr. Ruskin, at Venice, d !ke Maj, 
addressed to Sir Charles Eastiake, and Mr. 

Cheney, in the former of which Mr. Ruskin suua t!:nt li.* i- wilLlig 
to undertake to procure for this Gallery two pktiirc- bj 
the ‘Marriage at Cana^ in the Madunia dMla Mbit.;, ,*i.i tb. 

Crucifixion’ in St. Cassiano; the former Ynla-ci bj Miu at kbO'M. 
the latter at ^7000. But although he would use M.- to 

procure them at a less cost, he is unwilling to move in tL: 
unless the Government will ultiinately sanction the esj*.Ldiiiire oi 
^12,000 for the two pictures. 

“ Resolved —^That the Trusts do not find themselvi'S in a positicci 
to ask from the Government so considerable a sum as that ro^iairid 
hy Mr. Kuskin as the basis of his negotiation for the picturri is 
question, especially as Mr. Cheney does not entirely tom car with 
him in his valuation of the works, and as the Tni'tt'e# hiv.i’ not 
sufficient means of arriving at their true value; they therefore re¬ 
quest that Sir Charles Eastiake will m obliging as to comniunirate 
to Mr. Ruskin their unwillingneM that he should I'ror^d further iv 
this matter.^’^ 

So ended Ruskm*s attempt to procure for this country two 
of Tintoretto’s finest works. It was his first dkappiiat- 
inent, in matters where he was pereonaMy eoaceriied, ia 
connexion with the National Gallery. The Turner Bequest 
was to be attended with other disappintmeEts, jet mor© 
poignant—as we shall see hereafter. 

Th-C negotiations with the Trustees of the National 
Gallery kept him at Venice beyond hm apf^iated ^ 

Ris lease of the Casa Wetzler was up, and at the Impm 
of May be moved into lodgings in St. Mark s Place, 
is very deKcious” he wrote {May 1% " liking imm up 

^ rrmterUa, iii. § where ^ 

Ruskin by a slip of memory ^ ^ I iWr« IMpxi 

the transaction in 1845. Ma l&lf f. 47. 
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UHO 

HAP* ilw m Ttiriiijr mil k)iig iign wlitii 

ilm firKti pi«l 4 ir« I tlrfviiiliiil uml Imt Niiw* 

wiiH iii Vi!iiii5ii y«i Ciirlliiir by llip lln^t **f 

hiH wifa 8 jfiWiilft, Eiwkiii liiiit }it» siiHjiiritHiH iiml 

wf.iigtMif ibiMifliiir if bnikiHl hs if lu^ liiivr ii 

It. t^bnlloiigt» III tight II itiirL Frtiiii thi,?4 hr w.im v % 
by tlu) gi»t»d tif Mr, (’litfiiry. Ihii i 

cii^tiiiiitid hint fur mmw- tiiiii?; iiiid it \%m ihr t-ii4 
Iniforo 1 h) luitl bin with Infl, liuiiitimiirtl biiiiipl, iiitb tin 
piirt of tlio Htioonci liiiii ibinl ?oltiiiio» <if }ii» bunk 
out Tlitiy rotariinil by iliii Si. Cbaliiinl. 

II iliiy or two iiiiiiiiig thii Hoonoi of liumo of biri bp.iii 
Tumor clriiwiugH :~ 

Suri^imiJ^ 4ih ♦/a/i/ { iHfri j,I i|m ii*it kipot 

liiive rtiiidiiid a iiitin* dtdiglilfiil piurr f«ir 4 rr»i. 

fi now inn liWi not a fiwtiioiinlili? hsiiid, but numll^ rlmn, 41 
Tlw wtmllior wnn lovcily ytmloriiiiji itiiil tliii tipiniinii i'l r 
unci til© ©ontriwt Iwtwmni tlir filtli iiiiil virr of Vniiirr niiil il 
of tlin scan© wliiidi I liiiv© ludnr© iiir iioilny k lt«i 

prw«ioii, , , . Tim winir Iwdorr my mdi«i<»w tliis 
of th© intwt nxquirtit© intriiy iiiid ; m g*«tit 1IP4I lilai |' 
our windowfc at idiiiinmnii, but itn^ i 4 |ii|MM 4 *4 liill Ir 

unci «oft 4 jr, all hrokuii iiif-o knolk iiii«l uliniib'^il milli 

and duHtc'ra of piiiOi mid nliuvr I Inin 4 Uiiifri id miuwy r* 
diallgurcid by dubri« or giitriori, but willi lli« glili 

slurry fri^iii«nfci iipfiii tlndr llitiikti, iiinl iTtiwiitiig liiPiii witli 
linns und tbwiidi of «hW| uml tli« lliiiiu iiiiiriiitifing in il 
—not a wliitis gliiftbr iiirtmnti bill rleiir iiml iiiul mt i 
that ite sound i» likn Ilm ginillti vfilct» »f mm of f»tir Kiiglsnli 
and down thii viilloy, proiiitiiitury Itnyoinl |ir«iisoii|iiry nf | 
dim with tlm morning miiit mid mitmliiim. I Iniil ii«i ititii 
was so bmutifnliy placml, but 01111 iiiinit mi-i ut a plArn 
bo known.^^ 

Voiiioo wan a by-work; ii wai ttiiiiiiig tim fiidck ni] 
that itnnkiii fcdt Iiiiimolf lit bu IiIh liulifu luialli. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CHAMPION OF THE PEE-EAPHAELITES 
(1851) 

the midst of ^ihis helplessness came thunder as out of a 

clear sky—a letter from Buskin in The Times in our defence.” 

—Holman Hunt {The Fre-Baphaelite Brotherhood). 

Our scene now changes from Venice to London, and in the 
chronicle of Ruskin's literary work from architecture to 
painting. We leave The Stones of Venice still in process 
of being shaped, and Modern Painters uncompleted but 
laid on the shelf, and turn to his championship of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

I 

After the first of his Venetian winters, Euskin had 
returned home by Genoa and the South of France, staying 
for some days on the road to study the cathedrals of 
Valence, Vienne, Lyons, and Bourges. He reached England 
in the middle of April (1850), and, after a short visit to 
his parents at Denmark Hill, settled with his wife at 
their house in Park Street for the London season. His 
impressions of a crush are lively, and might have been 
written by Dickens :— 

“ My dearest Mother, —Horrible party last night—stiff—^large 
— dull—fidgety— strange — rnn-against everybody— know-nobody 
sort of party. ISTaval people. Young lady claims acquaintance with 
me. I know as much of her as Queen Pomare.^ Talk. Get away 

^ Queen Pomare of Otaheite made a treaty with Prance, pro- 
(Society Islands) was one of the viding for the occupation of the 
actors in the '‘Prichard affair,” island, but Mr. Prichard, consul 
which had caused some political and medical man to the Queen, 
excitement a few years before the persuaded her to repudiate it and 

date of this letter. The Queen had to appeal for English protection. 
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A CRUSH AND A COURT 


as soon as I can—ask who she is—Lady Charlotte Elliott—^as wise 
as I was before. Introduced to a black man with chin in collar. 
Black man condescending. I abuse several things to black man, 
chiefly the House of Lords. Black man says he lives in it—asks 
where I live—I don’t want to tell him—obliged. Go away and 
ask who black man is. Mr. Shaw Lefevre—as wise as I was 
before. Introduced to a young lady—young lady asks if I like 
drawing—go away and ask who she is—Lady Something Conyngham. 
Keep away with back to the wall and look at watch. Get away at 
last—very sulky this morning—Hope my father’s better—dearest 
love to you both.—^Ever, my dearest mother, your most affec. son.” 

Euskin and his wife went also to Court, and the occasions 
are described in letters to his father:— 

“ Pabk St., 4 o’clock, May 1850.—I got through excellently 
weU, and I believe did what was right—and I thought that Prince 
Albert put something like markedness into his bow, but that may be 
his general manner. The Queen looked much younger and prettier 
than I expected—very like her pictures, even like those which are 
thought to flatter most—^but I only saw the profile—I could not see 
the front face as I knelt to her, at least without an upturning of the 
eyes, which I thought would be unseemly—and there were but some 
two or three seconds allowed for the whole affair. After waiting an 
hour and three-quarters I think they really might allow people a 
quarter of a minute each, and time them off. The Queen gave her 
hand very graciously, but looked bored; poor thing, well she might 
be, with about a quarter of a square mile of people to bow to. I 
met two people whom I have not seen this many a day—Kildare 
and Scott Murray—had a chat with the former and a word "with 
Murray but nothing of interest.. Dearest love to my mother.” 

{Undated) “We got through gloriously, though at one place there 
was the most awkward crush I ever saw in my life—the pit at the 
Surrey, which I never saw, may, perhaps, show the like—nothing else. 
The floor was covered with the ruins of ladies’ dresses, torn lace, 
and fallen flowers; but Effie was luckily out of it, and got through 
unscathed, and heard people saying, ‘ What a beautiful dress ! ’ just 
as she got up to the Queen. It was fatiguing enough, but not so 
awkward as I expected. Effie had no difficulty nor was in any 
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embarrassment. I hope to be out to-morrow early. Dearest love OE 
to my mother.” X 

The gaieties of the London Season did not conduce to 
speedy progress with The Stones of Venice, nor, it would 
seem, to his satisfaction in any respect. In a letter to his 
father of Feb. 8, 1852, containing an account of his steward¬ 
ship of time and health, he says that in the spring of 1850 
he “came home very well and set to write my book. But 
then came three months of society, and late hours; then 
after a little useless trip in the autumn, good hard work 
and a great deal of worry with the engravers, writing Stones 
of Venice all winter.'’ 

The first volume was published on March 3,1851. The 
three parts of the large folio work of illustrative Plates, 
entitled Examples of the Architecture of Venice, appeared 
successively in May and November of the same year. After 
the publication of the Stones, Buskin went with his wife on 
visits to Cambridge ^ and Farnley,^ and afterwards for a little 
rest to Matlock. They then returned to London for the 
season, and Buskin became engaged in another crusade. 


II 

Buskin was now one of the literary figures of the day, 
and the circle of his acquaintance was widening. He had 
become known—in what precise way I have never been able 
to ascertain—to Carlyle. He was a member, though not an 
habitue, of the Athenaeum Club. He was often with Eogers. 
And he was seeing a good deal of Coventry Patmore. It 
was through Patmore that Buskin was drawn into a new 
interest. It was supposed at the time, and has often been 
repeated since, that Buskin was the inspirer of the Pre- 
Kaphaelite Brotherhood. On the other hand, by reaction 
from this view, it is sometimes asserted that Buskin had 
nothing to do with the movement. The truth is between 
the two statements. Buskin himself afterwards explained 
that “ the painters were entirely original in their thoughts 

1 See above, p. 235. ^ See below, p. 290. 
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2««l ATfAC’ES ON THE lIllOTlIKItllt lOl 

anti iiHioptiiuliiiii iii tlieir |iriicikii)” ; Imi, i»ii «»il 
<mti lit Itiiist lif tlimii inuHl liw h 

thtjy wttrti all iiuliiliitfil in iiin ifiii'iiiiruKti 

iwivoofiay* Tliti l!rtiilii*rlt«if»ii liml ln’tJii n. 

rolat.wl (p, IH!), ill IH4H. In i!ii^ fi41<n¥tiiLt y»nir 
pieiur«« with llsi^ iiiystio iiiitiiilH IMl.ll Iia4 i 
I n IHfiO hml lipjMinrtttl tin? tirsl iiiiiiil«’r <if t}i«4r «« 
(rtnii, with itH iiutllti ’'l«i miil rnfuri**' 

aclliiirtiiiuci in ilni iiiiiiplichlj of imlmv" lit t! 
Aeatloiiij of IHotl Ufo of llio lir?4i 4iii»o¥H pitiiin 
Hohiial liiitl l>0oii ulnnvii -Milking iii llo’ 

Hin Pitfiiiits'* ami Hnlinnii Hiiiiia umi 

Tha Br 0 tliiirlic>»cl hud tliiii fmiiii! mid jiroidiiiitit?ti 
ami lirmiglit fiirtli works illiisirativo of th hvinn 
tiHik up thii oiiclgiiiH tni thpir hoiialf; mid iil tli«^ li 
ho did sti, liu liiid no jmrioiud Iciiowlotlgtf miy 
Nor WHS tho niorit tif ilmir work nt tliiii tiiiio Ids 
oovarj. Ii« had cdimirvot! Millaiss pioliiro in tli«» 
of 18S0, ami had not laaiii Yorj fiivuiinilily impnmMi 
l)ycm,tho lifiyal Acmtioiiiitdiiii. ''ttraggotl 1111 %'* lio jinys, * 
up to tho Milliiis pit?f4tri! of *11to Oiir{i*iiior‘s Shuj 
I had pasMod diwlidiifidly* iiiid furi-ni hip f*» !t«i; 
inerita/’ * It, in ihoroforo r.kiir ilmi Iliiskiii \%m iiol 
tho iuHpiror of tho Fro-lhiphniditrs. 

They mm\ IiowoYur, glitd of hiii Indp, ii wi 
kwtaiioa of oim of tlitiir luiiiiln^r lliiil ilik wm iiiViiki 
attiwjks of tho uritkis on thii Fro-Mupliindiio picUiiroi 
had boon vtiry suvtiro; tliuy worti puiiispii wiih iliu 
objooti it would ioeiiii, of tiiiiorriiig iniroliiimfiu ** ^ 
groat dilliciilty;’ wroki Him* iilttijH tin*' • 

Ourpoiitor's Hhop,” "in hiilirtvinK « rijMiri ihni 
ploiwing anti atrociinisly iiflwliJtl jii«:luri' hm 
puruluiHor at a high pritn*. Atiolhnr «jwj!iiin-i» l 
sjtmo brnah iuHpiroH rallusr langhlir than thhgtisi, 
attanka wun,' rentwud in th« iwtlitats «>f tht» lullowii 
Auadoiny, whitii Millain »tht>wu4 hia yurinna ’ ’* H 
tho D(»vo to tho Ark,” and •'VVoialiniui’a Daiight 
UuQt his “ Valunliuo anti Sylvia,” Tho Ttm*m lud 

* l/UttMl’ to KlItOHt !'loijiluntll, 
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in a nolent article, declaring that such work ' deserved no CH. 
quarter at the hands of the public.” Our strongest enemy,” 

writes tiolman Hunt, ‘'advised that the Academy, having 
shown our works so far, to prove how atrocious they were, 
could now, with the approval of the public, depart from their 
usual rule of leaving each picture on the walls until the end 
of the season, and take ours down and return them to us.’’ 
Officials of the Academy itself fanned the flame. "In the 
schools (as we were told) a professor referred to our works 
in such terms that the wavering students resorted to the 
very extreme course of hissing us.” Other newspapers and 
magazines afterwards took up the hue and cry, and such 
attacks were calculated to be very damaging to young artists 
who had as yet no powerful patrons, and whose means were 
very narrow. The article in the Times filled Millais with 
alarm and indignation, and he bethought himself of some 
move to parry the blow. He was acquainted with Coventry 
Patmore; he had painted a portrait of the poet’s first wife, 
and the subject of one of the pictures in the Academy, 
denounced by the Times —"The Woodman’s Daughter”— 
had been taken from Patmore’s piece, so entitled, in his 
volume of Poems, Millais knew that Ruskin was a friend of 
Patmore, and turned in his anger and vexation to the author 
of Modern Painters for help. Ruskin made a study of the 
pictures forthwith, and wrote the first of his famous letters 
to the Times on the Pre-Raphaelites, explaining their 
principles and defending their practice. It appeared on 
May 13, and was followed up by another on May 30. The 
champion of the Pre-Raphaelites was already censor of the 
arts, and hostile critics sneered at his "assumption of a 
power to bind and loose.” But he did in fact wield a power, 
very important to struggling artists—the power to sell. 

His praises found a purchaser presently for Hunt’s picture; 
and Ruskin himself offered to buy Millais’s "Dove.” It 
had, however, already been bought by the artist’s friend and 
first patron, Mr. Combe of Oxford, to whom he wrote in 
great glee, describing Ruskin’s oflfer: "No doubt you have 
seen the violent abuse of my pictures in the Times, which 
I believe has sold itself to destroy us. That, however, is 
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AP. quite an absurd mistake of theirs, for, in spite of their de- 
nouncing my pictures as unworthy to hang on any walls, 
the famous critic, Mr. Ruskin, has written ofiering to 
purchase your picture/' 

Millais and Hunt posted a joint letter of thanks to 
Ruskin, who forthwith sought their personal acquaintance. 
Hunt says that on the day following the receipt of the 
letter, which had given Millais’s address in Gower Street, 
Ruskin and his wife drove to the house, and after a mutually 
appreciated interview carried Millais off to their house and 
induced him to stay with them for a week. Millais's 
exuberant interest in human experience, as well as his 
ehild-like impulsiveness in conversation, made him in a few 
days like an intimate of many years' duration." ^ I have 
dined and taken breakfast with Ruskin," wrote Millais to 
Mrs. Combe on July 2,1851,'' and we are such good friends 
that he wishes me to accompany him to Switzerland this 
summer. ... We are as yet singularly at variance in our 
opinions upon Art. One of our differences is about Turner. 
He believes that I shall be converted on further acquaint¬ 
ance with his works, and I that he will gradually slacken in 
his admiration." Hunt’s artistic prospects at the time were 
almost desperate. He had written a letter, but could not 
tell, he says, “ where to find a penny for the stamp." Ruskin's 
intervention was “ as thunder out of a clear sky." The 
critic had, amongst other charges, accused our pictures of 
being false in linear perspective. This was open to demon¬ 
stration. Ruskin challenged him to establish his case, and 
the cowardly creature skulked away, and was heard of no 
more." Ruskin’s championship was, in fact, a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the Pre-Raphaelites. It encouraged the 
painters themselves, confirmed the wavering opinions of 
patrons and picture-dealers, and caused many of the critics 
to reconsider their opinions. 

Three years later Ruskin again wrote to the Times in 
praise of Pre-Raphaelite work. In the interval he had 
lost no opportunity of calling attention to their pictures in 
other places. Thus in revising the first volume of Modern 

^ Pre-BaphaeUtism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood^ vol. i. p. 257. 
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Painters for the fifth edition (1851), he alluded to their OH 
works as “ in finish of drawing and in splendour of colour ^ 
the best in the Academy ’’; then came the pamphlet upon 
Pre-Raphaelitism, next to be noticed; while in The Stones 
of Venice he introduced frequent references to Millais, 
Eossetti, and Hunt. A lecture on the Pre-Kaphaelites at 
Edinburgh followed in 1858. In the following year's 
Academy Hunt exhibited one of his greatest works, "‘The 
Light of the World.” Kuskin had for some time been his 
friend, and had taken a lively interest in this picture, for 
which, during its inception, he had suggested the title of 
“The Watchman."^ On its completion Hunt had started 
on a journey to the East, and Ruskin came forward as in¬ 
terpreter of a work which, he felt, needed for its right 
understanding thought as deep and serious as had gone 
to its production. 


Ill 

In considering Ruskin's relations with the Pre-Raphaelites 
it must be remembered further that though he had not 
directly inspired them, yet their practice and their theories 
were in accord with his teaching, and were in some sort 
the outcome of a general tendency to which his writings 
had contributed. We have seen already how Holman Hunt, 
during his student days at the Academy, had come across 
the first volumes of Modern Painters, and “felt that it 
was written expressly for him.” In revising that volume 
for a fifth edition, Ruskin came upon a passage which he 
felt had been written, though he knew it not, expressly for 
the whole Pre-Raphaelite school. It was the famous pas¬ 
sage—often quoted and often, as already said, misquoted— 
about the young artist “going to nature in all singleness 
of heart . . . rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing.” As he studied the works of the young 
Pre-Raphaelites, he saw that they had carried out this 

' William Holmom Hunt, by F. W. Farrar, Art Annual publica¬ 
tion. n. 10. 
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l^ilAP. iwlvicHi tci till? letter, iiiitl, fur iliuir rewiinl, liiiti Imni 
with tliti iiKwt fitnirriiinii tihiim lit^ iuim, llirrethn 
CHlletl tijHiii tci ileiiiiiil ilictiii—fcir ilsrir mik*^ iisiil 
own. Thin work lit:i not liiiiiHrlf in whiati ii}i|i 

the iiuliiiiin of iHfil—ilio woltkiiowii juniiftlilrl riilil 
litipliiiriti 111 this ho mi iiohI 

the violent linsiilily eiilerliiiiieit lowiiriiH llir iiem 
lui iiiioiijiiiotiM wliirlt !u' tli*^ «li 

hi» Rvoontl leller iippeiirnl; lie th^vmh oiiee im 
pif44ire« iigiiitiBt the i4|ireiiie iilti4eki4 iiiiichi tipeii tin 
hinti not olmcnirely liiti regret at ilie Aemli^iiy*^ 
t4>wiirtl8 the itioit proiiiiiiiiig of ilii 
liroiicler ieopo, he mMjka a linriiioiiv <4* liiii lamcilii 
ttcliniriiig liolh Turner, with lii« iiiiiigiiiiili%"ii liwewp. 
Pru-Eftphiwiliteii, with llit’ir mitmimirm of tieliiil 
Millttis as tliii typienl represeiiiiiiivo ofilir wTiotil, ! 
cnit a ecminiHt lHitwi*ii!t llw niitiirnl jiin%'er» unit 11 
of the two iirtisis. Tlie eleiiieiit tiiiit lie tifiiii4 001 
both i« their aiiteerity in lh« wliidy of iiiiitin^ 1 
fcluis given to the piiitiplih?! wni no tiuiibi by 11 
reply to erilieiKitifi. T«i the i4i*eiiiiil uf tiiii Is^Umrn 
the l^harH hiwl It Hide iniiioriiil r«?ply* .rwekiiig to 
Husk ill I by roferontio to lii« praii^ei «f Tiirintr, o 
siiitonoy in Hiip|K)riing the Prtidiiipliiielili^i. In p 
bis Inter piunphlet Iliixkiii iiiwi llib ijriltnimii ta 
pliioing Turner, iw it were, iintoiig ilio IVe-ltapIiiml 
Millaki the chief of tlio {Irotlieris^wfb m a Tiirii 

The piirriphltit on IhT^littpkiiriiimn gitm 

iirtiitio ciroles, iiiicl prodiicM.?d piiiii|ililiJl«. iiiid 11 
in reply to it, Itiiskiii hiiiiicdf %fm well jil«n«r*i! 
own prociucjiion, whioli (iii he snyi iti n killer) li] 
him inuoh trcniblo to coiiipiiwi. I Imve tiici | 

liti wrote i« hiii fill tier from 
(Hcipttiinbor 11, IBfilh ** tiiiti ilniik it rends exe 
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father duly passed on this critical chastening to his son, 
who replied in sonae temper :— -x 

{^lo Ms Father.) “ Sept. 9.—It is quite true that preface reads 
haughty enough ; but, as you say, I cannot write with a modesty I do 
not feel. In speaking of art I shall never be modest any more.” 

'^{Sept. 28.) . . . When I read those reviews of Fre-Raphaelit- 
zsm, I was so disgusted by their sheer broad-faced, sheepish, swinish 
stupidity, that I began to feel, as I wrote in the morning, that I was 
really rather an ass myself to string pearls for them. It is not the 
malice of them— that, when it is clever, is to be met boldly and with 
some sense of its being worth conquering. But these poor wretches 
of reviewers do, in their very inmost and most honest heart, misunder¬ 
stand every word I write, and I never could teach them any better.” 

“In speaking of art I shall never be modest any more.” 

The intention was fulfilled only too well; but when had 
Euskin written with, any excess of modesty before? “I 
never could teach them any better.” The reader of Euskin’s 
books will admit, however, that the author did not weary 
in instructing a perverse generation, and was very well 
able to give blows as hard as any he received. Euskin, like 
every other man of genius, has to be taken as he was. Has 
teaching, one may think, might have been more persuasive, 
if it had been less dictatorial; but he was not so much a 
critic, as a crusader. 

Meanwhile a private appreciation of Pre-Eaphaelitism 
came from a distinguished artist and an old friend, and 
gave Euskin much pleasure:— 

(To his Father.) “Yevay, August 20, 1851. —I am deeply 
grateful for George Eichmond's letter, both to himself and to you for 
copying it. Such a letter is indeed enough reward for much labour; 
but I am at a loss to understand the depth of the feeling he expresses, 
for there is nothing in the pamphlet but common sense, and he, of 
all men, has no reason to wish that his genius had been otherwise 
employed. To how many human souls has he given comfort, com¬ 
panionship, memory; of how many noble intellects has he preserved 
the image! What could he have done better and have looked back 
to with greater delight ? ” 

VOL. I. , ^ 
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THE FARNLEY TURNERS 


A.P, Pre-Raphaelitism had even more to say about Turner 
than about the Pre-Raphaelites, and its history from this 
point of view remains to be noticed. It may, indeed, apart 
from its title, be called the first of Ruskin's many pamphlets 
on that painter. It was written after a visit to Farnley. 
Mr. Walter Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, had been one of the 
oldest and staunchest of Turner’s friends, a warm admirer 
of his genius, and a constant purchaser of his works. Turner 
repeatedly visited him between 1803 and 1820, and after 
his death in 1825 ‘‘could not speak of the shore of Wharfe,” 
on which Farnley Hall looks down, “but his voice faltered.” 
At Farnley were preserved, and in large part are preserved 
still, numerous studies of the Hall and its grounds by the 
painter, a splendid series of drawings and a few oil-pictures. 
Ruskin had become acquainted with Mr. Francis Hawks- 
worth Fawkes, the son of Turner’s friend, and in April 
1851 he and his wife went to Farnley on a visit, that 
he might study there its art treasures. On the occa¬ 
sion of a later visit in 1884 Ruskin spoke the following 
words, which were entered by his hostess in the Visitors’ 
Book:— 

“Farnley is a perfectly unique place. There is nothing like it 
anywhere; a place where a great genius had been loved and ap¬ 
preciated, who did all his best work for that place, where it is 
treasured up like a monument in a shrine.’^ 

To Ruskin at the time of his earlier visit the shrine was 
still instinct with the spirit of the great genius. The 
master of the house had known the painter well, and had 
many reminiscences of him; it is to Mr. Hawksworth Fawkes 
that some of the not very numerous extant letters of Turner 
are addressed, and it was he who made from hfe the well- 
known caricature-sketch of the little great man. He was 
able to show Ruskin where Turner had painted this effect 
or that; to take him on Turner’s favourite walks; and to 
tell him many an anecdote of the drawings and pictures 
on the walls. Ruskin stayed for several days, and every 
night he used to take one of Turner’s water-colours up to 
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his bsdroom, to look at it the first thing in the morning. ^ Cf 
Ruskin made brief memoranda of the Farnley pictures and ^ 
drawings and occasional references to them occur in his 
books, but it is in the pamphlet on Pre-RapJiaelitism that 
his principal notice of them occurs. The pamphlet became 
indeed an account of Turner, written round the Farnley 
collection. To Mr. Fawkes, therefore, it was dedicated. 


IV 

Another pamphlet, put out by Ruskin in this same 
year (1851), created at the time a yet greater stir than 
Pre-Raphaelitism. This was his Notes on the Construc¬ 
tion of Sheepfolds —an appendix to The Stones of Venice, 
printed separately for the convenience of readers interested 
in other architecture than that of Venetian palaces.” ^ 
The Gothic Revival in England was, it will be remem¬ 
bered,® largely associated with a Catholic revival, Roman 
and Anglican. Ruskin, on the other hand, was at this 
time a strong and even a bigoted Protestant. It was 
essential from his point of view to dissociate the two move¬ 
ments; the more so because Pugin, with whose works 
Ruskin's architectural writings had some superficial kin¬ 
ship, was a convert to Roman Catholicism, and made it his 
object to ''lure” men "into the Romanist Church by the 
glitter of it.” ^ Again, Ruskin's historical references to the 
Venetian State, and its hostility to the Papal power, had in¬ 
troduced remarks on the proper functions of Church and 
State, a subject to which Catholic Emancipation, at this time 
bitterly opposed by Ruskin, had given additional cogency. 
The first line of thought led him to examine in a spirit 
of critical hostility the basis of Priestly claims; the second, 
to consider the basis of anti-Episcopalian doctrines. The 
result was a treatise on the principles of Church organisa¬ 
tion—or, as we may call it with reference to its drift, an 

^ See the article by Mrs. Ays- * Stones of Venice, vol. i. app. 12. 

cough Fawkes, on " Mr. Euskin at ® See above, p. 240. 

Farnley,” in The Nineteenth Century, *• Stones of Venice, yoI. i. app. 12. 

April 1900, 
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find,” lie wrote in the Preface to the edition of 1875, “ that, CB 
so late as 1851, I had only got the length of perceiving ^ 
the schisms between sects of Protestants to be criminal 
and ridiculous, while I still supposed the schism between 
Protestants and Catholics to be virtuous and sublime.” 

But this was a lesson still to come. For the moment 
Ruskin had enough to do to defend even his modest measure 
of comprehension. The publication of the pamphlet inun¬ 
dated him with correspondence; some of it, commendatory; 
but more of it, controversial. There were also published 
replies to his pamphlet—among them one by his friend, 
Wilham Dyce, the Royal Academician. The “Notes” had 
to be reprinted almost immediately. Reviews in the news¬ 
papers were numerous, and “letters to the editor” followed, 
as is usual on the track of any religious or ecclesiastical 
controversy. To these letters and replies Ruskin did not 
make any published rejoinder. He had another controversy 
and another pamphlet already on hand— Pre-Ma/phaelitism; 
and he did not resume the public discussion of sectarian 
topics till a much later date. But in private correspondence 
he replied to friendly critics, and a series of these letters, 
addressed to Dr. Furnivall and F. D. Maurice, has been 
pubhshed.i The correspondence with Maurice led presently 
to a personal friendship, and to Ruskin’s interest in the 
Working Men’s College. 


V 

His industry at this period was as great as it was 
discursive. During the seventeen months which elapsed 
between his return from Venice in March 1860 and his start 
in August 1851 for a second winter there, he had written 
the first volume of The Stones of Venice; prepared the 
illustrations, and written the text, for the Examples; revised 
the two first volumes of Modern Painters for new editions; 
championed the Pre-Raphaelites; written essays on Bap¬ 
tismal Regeneration and Protestant Re-union. It is no 

‘ John, Bmlcm and F. D. Maariee She^folds,” privately printed, 1896; 
on “ Notes on, the Construction of included in the Lib. Ed., voL xii. 
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CHAPTEE XV 

THE STONES OF VENICE 


(1862-1853) 

Denmaek Hill, Isi May 1851, morning.—All London is astir, 
and some part of all the world, I am sitting in my quiet room^ 
hearing the birds sing, and about to enter on the true beginning 
of the second part of my Venetian work. May God help me to 
finish it—to His glory, and man’s good.—J. Euskin.” 

This entry in Kuskin's diary shows the spirit in which 
The Stones of Venice was completed. The reception of 
the first volume, issued in March 1851, had been very 
favourable. Miss Edgeworth says that nothing will satisfy 
an author but large draughts of unqualified praise.” Some 
of his reviewers mixed something of bitter; but with the 
majority the praise was undiluted. One cupful will here 
suflSce. It is from the Church of England Quarterly, 
which, after taking credit for having been the first of the 
quarterly reviews to recognise Euskin's genius, and giving an 
appreciative summary of his new volume, thus continued:— 

“In all societies, whetber of literature, science, or art, we hear 
his name mentioned with respect, not only by those from whom 
he differs, but by those whose works he has condemned; and we 
have before us a letter from an artist of no mean mark, who writes 
to us in somewhat homely phrase, ‘He has blown me up; but he 
has spoken the truth, and I hope to profit by it: he is a glorious 
feHow!*” 

Cultivated readers, themselves of eminence in letters, were 
of the same opinion. Charlotte Bronte, in sending to Mrs. 
Gaskell the first volume of The Stones of Venice, wrote: 

“ I hope you will find passages in it that will please you. 
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first volume he had laid ‘‘The Foundations.” He found, 
however, as we have seen (p. 262), that further studies at 
Venice were necessary; and he did not return home, after 
his second Venetian winter, till July 1852. He then settled 
down forthwith to finish his book. He had given up his 
house in Park Street before going abroad in the previous 
summer; he could not live any more, he said, “ with a dead 
brick wall opposite his windows.” His father had taken and 
furnished for him a house on Herne Hill (No. 30), next door 
to his old home, and there he and his wife resided till the 
following spring. There are but few letters, memorials, or 
diary-entries of this period (1852-53); it must have been a 
time of hard and continuous work, with the material for 
two volumes of The Stones to be revised, re-cast, and com¬ 
pleted and the plates to be prepared. How busy he was may 
be gathered from apologetic letters to his friends. “ Pray ask 
Mrs. Harrison to forgive my rudeness,” he writes to his old 
friend and mentor, her husband, “in not having called, but I 
am tormented by the very gentry of whom Cruikshank was 
talking, the wood-cutters, until I begin to believe they con¬ 
sider me the block they are to carve upon; and all I can do 
is to get my run in the forenoon each day—as much open air 
as possible. I have not been into one house, up the hill or 
down, save my own and my father’s, for a month back.” By 
the end of the year (1852) the second volume was nearly off 
his hands; it was out early in the following spring, and the 
concluding volume followed in October. 


II 

The Stones of Venice, though the three volumes of it 
thus appeared at different dates, has an informing unity. 
What Ruskin lacked, said Matthew Arnold, was the ordo 
ooneatenatioqw veri} There is some j ustice in the criticism; 
but The Stones of Venice has a beginning, a middle, and an 
end ; a sustained argument; a unity of purpose, not seriously 
interrupted by digressions. The orderly marshalling of 

^ Letters of Matthew Arnold^ voL i. p. 61. 
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“Volumes appeased old enemies and made new friends. ‘‘ I 
surprised/’ wrote Ruskin to his father (August 1,1853), 
tlae Athencevbm, which I think is intended for a most 
iavourable review; nay, I think it is their idea of eulogium/’ 
The Times, which had not hitherto noticed any of Ruskin's 
I>ooks, and which indeed in those days allotted very little 
space to literature, now gave marked and unusual pro- 
^J^iuence to The Stones of Venice. Two long reviews were 
devoted to the second volume, and another of yet greater 
length to the third.^ Ruskin was much gratified with the 
prominence given to his book in the leading journal, 
though on particular points many objections were taken to 
his views. ‘‘ I am much pleased,” he writes to his father 
(October 2), ‘‘ with critique in Times. It is by a man who 
has really read the book, and thought over it—incomparably 
the best critique I ever had.” 

The Stones of Venice, which detained Ruskin’s time and 
thoughts for three years, to the interruption of Modern 
JPcoionters, occupies an important place in the history both 
of his own views and of his influence on the art and thought 
of the time. He himself regarded his work upon Venice as 
an interlude, a diversion, an interruption. “ All that I did 
at Venice,” he says, ‘'was by-work, because her history had 
been falsely written before. . . . Something also was due,” 
he adds, “ to my love of gliding about in gondolas.” But he 
came to recognise that through this by-way he had been 
led to the heart of the matter. His study of Tintoret (in 
1845) had led him “into the study of the history of Venice 
herself; and through that into what else I have traced or 
told of the laws of national strength and virtue. I am 
happy in having done this so that the truth of it must 
stand.” 2 Before coming to the lessons learnt and taught by 
Ruskin from the stones of Venice I may remark that the 
digression turned out to lead back to the main theme of 
Modern Painters, which was the history of the art of land¬ 
scape painting. It was “the Renaissance frosts,” Ruskin 

^ The reviews in the Times ^ Prceterita, vol. i. § 180, vol. ii. 
appeared on September 24, Octo- § 140. 

"ber 1, and November 12. 
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whicli were long antecedent to tliat particular event, and of CH 
whicli, as lie maintained, political changes were the expres- ^ 
sion rather than the cause. The question is whether his 
theory, deduced from the spirit of Venetian architecture, is 
or is not in general conformity with the other orders of facts 
upon which general historians are wont exclusively to dwell. 

The answer is that substantially and with some qualifica¬ 
tions Ruskin was right. This is the view of the modern his¬ 
torian of the Republic. Ruskin/’ says Mr. Horatio Brown, 

“ carried his theories further than history, faithfully studied, 
would warrant, but in most cases he had reason on his side. 

It may be doubted if the year 1418 and the death of Carlo 
Zeno mark categorically the point at which the history of 
Venice begins to decline and fall; but, on the other hand, 
the transition from the Gothic style to that of the Renais¬ 
sance undoubtedly coincides with a radical change in the 
character of the Venetian people and in the views and 
aspirations of the Republic.” ^ 

Ruskin’s work may properly be considered, therefore, to 
have thrown important light on Venetian history. In regard 
to Venetian architecture it has been as a revelation. The 
success of his work in this respect tends to obscure its value. 

For two generations past Venice has been seen through 
Ruskin’s eyes; it is forgotten that his vision was individual 
and original. He produced something of the same effect in 
relation to the architecture of Venice that Turner produced 
in relation to her scenery of sea and sky. The Venice of all 
the painters of to-day, whether with the brush or in words, 
is the Venice of Turner—a city of enchanted colour; but 
in the eighteenth century the popular Venice was that of 
Canaletto—a city of murky shadows. When we now read 
in The Seven Lamps of Architecture that the Ducal Palace 
is a model of all perfection,” we may or may not entirely 
agree, but the judgment does not surprise us as a paradox. 
And when we are told that the facade of St. Mark’s is “ a 
lovely dream,” we are most of us inclined to acquiesce, and 
few, if any, are startled into indignation. But when Ruskin 

^ Translated from an article in the Nuovo Archivio Veneto, vol. xix. 
(1900). 
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views comes out very clearly in one of the contemporary Cl 
reviews:— ^ 

“ His chief architectural service consists in the light he has thrown 
upon Lombard, and especially Venetian architecture, which, until 
the appearance of the Seven Lam^s and the Stones of Venice^ was 
popularly regarded as the result of the ‘ barbarous ’ taste to which in 
Wren’s and Evelyn’s time even the pointed Gothic was attributed. 

He has proved to the hearts as well as to the heads of his readers 
that the Lombard architects were artists of profound and tender 
feelings, and that the ignorance and want of principle which has been 
attributed to them has only existed in ourselves. In the cases in 
which we felt best fortified against a good opinion of the mediaeval 
architecture of Italy, Mr. Ruskin has met us and overthrown our 
theoretical objections with the most startling and unanswerable pleas. 

For example, the architecture of St. Mark’s at Venice has, from of old, 
been the butt for students, as well of the classic as of the Gothic 
schools, to aim their wit at. Its iU-shaped domes; its walls of 
brick incrusted with marble; its chaotic disregard of sjunmetry in 
the details; its confused hodge-podge of classic, Moresque, and 
Gothic were strong points in the indictment. But Mr. Ruskin 
comes and assures us,” etc., etc. {Daily News, August 1, 1853). 

Euskin’s work upon the early architecture of Venice was 
original and fruitful in relation both to the Byzantine and 
to the Gothic styles. He justly claims for himself in con¬ 
junction with Lord Lindsay the position of a pioneer (in 
this country at any rate) in the appreciation of Byzantine 
art.^ It is now well known and understood that the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople exercised a wide 
influence on the architecture both of the East and of the 
West. Buskin’s Stones of Venice, with its elaborate account 
of St. Mark’s—one of the buildings which derive from St. 
Sofia—^had much effect in arousing interest in Byzantine 
architecture. “The half century that has passed since he 
wrote has thrown a flood of light./’ says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
''upon the history of Byzantine art and its far-radiating 
influence on all forms of art in the West. It is a remark¬ 
able instance of Euskin’s genius that, long before the special 
^ Seven Lamps, ch. iii. § 16 (note of 1880). 
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was again a pioneer. ''No one/’he says, “had ever drawn oi 
the traceries of the Ducal Palace till I did it myself . . . ; ^ 

and not a soul in England knew that th^re was a system 
in Venetian architecture at all, until I made the measured 
(to half and quarter inches) elevation of it, and gave the 
analysis of its tracery mouldings and their development 
from those of the Frari.” The Gothic Kevival in England 
did not originate with Ruskin, but he gave to it a stimulus 
and an extension. He introduced Venetian Gothic into 
the movement; he made it popular, and gave to it the 
force derived from his resources of argument, imagination, 
and eloquence. “We do not remember anything in the 
history of art in, England,” wrote a reviewer in the year 
following the completion of The Stones of Venice, “at aU 
corresponding in suddenness and extent to the effect whicht 
the works of Mr. Ruskin have already exercised upon the 
popular taste directly, and through popular taste on the 
taste and theories of artists themselves.”^ The character 
of this influence has been traced by the historian of the 
movement:— 

“ Students who, but a year or so previously, had been content to 
regard Pugin as their leader, or who had modelled their works of art 
on the principles of the Ecdesiologist, found a new field open to them 
and hastened to occupy it. They prepared designs in which the ele¬ 
ments of Italian Gothic were largely introduced; churches in which 
the ' lily capital ’ of St. Markus was found side by side with Byzantine 
bas-reliefs and mural inlay from Murano; town halls wherein the 
arcation and baseless columns of the Ducal Palace were reproduced; 
mansions which borrowed their parapets from the Calle del Bagatin, 
and windows from the Ca’ d’Oro. . . . They made drawings in the 
Zoological Gardens, and conventionalised the forms of birds, beasts, 
and reptiles into examples of 'noble grotesque’ for decorative 
sculpture. They read papers before Architectural Societies, embody¬ 
ing Mr. Ruskin’s sentiments in language which rivalled the force, if 
it did not exactly match the refinement, of their model. They made 
friends of the Pre-Raphaelite painters (then rising into fame), and 
promised themselves as radical a reform in national architecture as 

1 North British Review, May 1854, in a notice of The Stones of 
Venice, vols. ii. and iii. 
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Ars contra mediseva hand lege ant limite iniqno OE 

Oontenta, hue, illnc, pnlMat ad libitum. ... ^ 

GUdjgho. An rectum atque fidem saxa laterque docent % 
j^schinus. Grai4 et Romani nibil immoralius usqnam 
Arcbi—est—^tectura —{turning to The Seven Lanyps^^) pagina 

sexta—tene. 

Sic ipsus dixit. 

Ctesijpho, Yix hsec comprendere possum. 

JEsdiinus, Scilicet jEstbesi tu, miserande, cares. 


And every reader will remember the lines in Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘‘The Invitation—To Tom Hughes” (1856):— 


“ Leave to Robert Browning 
Beggars, fleas and vines; 
Leave to mournful Ruskin 
Popish Apennines, 


Dirty stones of Venice, 

And his Gas-lamps Seven— 
WeVe the stones of Snowdon 
And the lamps of heaven.” 


Ruskin also had his heavenly lamps and the stones of 
Chamouni beneath them, but Enngsley’s lines were not, 
of course, to be taken seriously. 

Two points may specially be noticed in which Buskin’s 
work gave a new turn to the architectural movement of the 
day. The Gothic Revival, as above stated, was largely bound 
up with Catholicism, Roman and Anglican. Ruskin put the 
movement on a Protestant basis, and thus won for it a hear¬ 
ing in circles where it had hitherto been suspect. So, again, 
the movement had been mainly ecclesiastical. Ruskin 
made it civic. He showed that when an architecture is 
truly national its spirit pervades alike the temple and 
the palace; he illustrated—both in The Stones of Venice 
and again in his Edinburgh Lectures on Architecture and, 
Painting —the derivation of ecclesiastical forms from civil 
buildings, and he contested vigorously the popular idea 
that Gothic was good only for churches. “It was one of 
the purposes of The Stones of Venieef said Ruskin in his 
inaugural Lectures on Art at Oxford, “to show that the 
lovely forms of cathedral domes and porches, of the vaults 
and arches of their aisles, of the canopies of their tombs, 
were every one of them developed in civil and domestic 
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Ami uiiti of iiiy priiiripiil fiuiiuiti for Iraviiig my prrjii»iii Iwnt* 
it ii iurrmimliKl twerywliwre by tim iimirsfid Pra!ikrfiil«iiii j 
oh tVidireelly, my own ittfikitif.*^ 

**For Viiiiotkii aroliiitictiirii diifelopetl onl of llrilinl 
ccm«eiou»uaii» I deolim?/' ho »i4y» to ki «iiwi 

Of a building for which ho did fitiiwer—iliti lltiii 
Oxford~wc) iiliiill hoar in ii laler oliapiiir IXX114. 
of the iamti itrchitoofcii wm the Ociwi life liiMitraiiti 
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(1855) in New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, of which Rossetti Cl 
said: “It seems to me the most perfect piece of civil archi- ^ 

tecture of the new school that I have seen in London. I 
never cease to look at it with delight.” ^ But Ruskin for 
his part feared that the effect produced by his preaching and 
by the practice of architects such as Benjamin Woodward 
was only transitory. “ The architecture we endeavoured 
to introduce is inconsistent,” he wrote, “alike with the 
reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the squalid 
misery of modern cities; among the formative fashions 
of the day, aided, especially in England, by ecclesiastical 
sentiment, it indeed obtained notoriety; and sometimes 
behind an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you may 
detect the pathetic discord of its momentary grace, and, 
with toil, decipher its floral carvings choked with soot. 

I felt answerable to the schools I loved, only for their 
injury.” ^ 

What has been spoken of as the Gothic Revival was, 
however, it should be remembered, not merely a crusade 
to advocate a particular style of architecture, it was part 
of a movement directed towards enlisting better enthu¬ 
siasm in the pursuit of the art, and attracting to it greater 
public interest and support. From this point of view 
Ruskin's aid was, as already has been pointed out (p. 237), 
of the highest value. It is worth noting that in 1852 
was held the first architectural exhibition, and two years 
later was founded the Architectural Museum. 


Ill 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence 
of The Stones of Venice was not greater in the social than 
in the artistic sphere. We have seen how already in 
The Seven Lamjps Ruskin had been drawn from the artistic 
side of his subject to consider questions relating to the 
organisation of labour. The test of good ornament, he had 

^ Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti ® “ The Mystery of Life and its 
to William Allingham, 189*7, p. 145. Arts,” in Sesame and Lilies, § 104. 
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leftor tiiiioi ill Zor/i, iii tlm l«ltt?r iilri-fuly 

** with wlikdi, iworilj ytmw iign, I iiinii^ritisik my 
ilia liii^iry of lircsliiieistiirii* wiiii in if 

citspandiiiioti of itg liimiily nn tlw mini I 

the workitiiiii* mid ilnm nbo llmt iici nrriiittir 
oliiiiii tliii titlii iti iiiitiicirity <»f liiiipai* In.! 

wrought III t-hii In^iid rtf liii iiini, onjiiniii nf nniiiii 

m the hiiHl kiiiglii i» riiptmiii nf Hn ii lit 

hti founds ill tlw ilnyn i»f ilip Imisi Itmi 

itroiigth of ilio l{o|iiitiIii% Mtiii ii#ii pii 
raodtirii ptiilui. if llwy worn in nf tMimti 

liimlthy ill thmr liii|t|iy iii itndr m 

iiritl froo ill tfioir immtiiuihm’mm tlml i 

fniftdfiiii w!iii!|i iiioiiiiii lilnirty in idi to iiifikw i 
of limit I Wiiiii li« ftiiiini 

itiidy tif llciiliiti iiroiiiliicilnrin Iw fiiiinti iiogni 
that of tiiti lltiiiiiiaiiitteti itl %’tiiiicii.j. Wlw-’ii uri m%i;i 
to foriimliwfi Im fiiiilily wm gniiii, mni 14 

of th© Biiitiij 118 wiill ii« tif ili4 iirtdiititiilitrw, Tli 

VCililiiit) tlilli ooiliiiictnd itiiilf rlt'Hitdy wiili lint 

ehaptor in this muitiiid* lltiildiifi m 1% tii 

iiiiioh givfjit to ihti ptilit ioiil iifiti notsinl mryBtimtm i 
tlici iiwcjiifiliiits of worliily ftirliiiitn 
«ida of itilci liiiiiry miti sartilo iniL Hit imil wriiii 
hi« first ii»iiyti on t|iio«iiciiii of jwiltliti* iiiiil |wiiiitii4l n 

(p. 273). Ho hiid htioti iirotiglii iriln |wr»«itial oiiiiii 
popular r©f oliiiioiiiirie^. imcl wtili itni Aiiilrkii tiileni 
aai ordor. Ho wiifltt fur ioiii© ..I 

aad ho foiiiid it in tlio otoirsl of ll 
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chapter of the second volume^ on ''The Nature of Gothic 
Architecture/’ and on the true functions of the work¬ 
man in art. True art, he said, can only be produced by 
artists; true freedom is the freedom of the soul. "There 
might be more freedom in England, though her feudal 
lords’ lightest words were worth men’s lives, and though 
the blood of the vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows 
of her fields, than there is while the animation of her 
multitudes is sent like fuel to feed the factory smoke, 
and the strength of them is given daily to be wasted into 
the fineness of a web, or racked into the exactness of a 
line.” This chapter, said Euskin in the following year, 
"was precisely and accurately the most important in the 
whole book.” ^ 

"I should be led far from the matter in hand,” he 
wrote, "if I were to pursue this interesting subject.” 
He was to be led far in later years; and at the time the 
effect of his words was far-reaching, too. Nowhere did 
the seed sown in that chapter fall upon more fruitful 
ground than at Oxford, where Burne-Jones and William 
Morris were undergraduates. "Euskin became for them,” 
says Morris’s biographer, "a hero and a prophet, and his 
position was more than ever secured by the appearance 
of The Stones of Venice in 1853. The famous chapter on 
'The Nature of Gothic Architecture/ long afterwards lov¬ 
ingly reprinted by Morris as one of the earliest productions 
of the Keknscott Press, was a new gospel and a fixed 
creed.” ^ In his preface, Morris tells us what effect Ruskin’s 
words had upon him, and what was his estimate of their 
significance. The chapter is, he says, "one of the very 
few necessary and inevitable utterances of the century,” 
and "to some of us when we first read it, it seemed to 
point out a new road on which the world should travel.” 
Morris in after years was to throw himself with fiery zeal 
into an endeavour to drive the world along that road; 
and there were others at the time who felt, like those eager 
undergraduates at Oxford, that this chapter was essentially 

^ Lectures on Architecture and ^ The Life of William Morris^ "by 
Paintingj 1854, § 76. J. W. Mackail, 1899, vol. i. p. 38. 
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iiiicl itn iiih 4 ilIiS| * Ami Ifrpdis *4 lit*’ Triio i*f i! 

iniiii ill Art/ not l*i flip * Mmtrf * !*« 

liiiiiitili cliiiid|»lo find fri«iifi .uiyindf, Tlifwii||li my 

|>r«s|»<>ctiiii of oiir Wf»rki!m» .\!ioi'i4 Ktiakiii kimit 

to help ili| atii! tiike tlip art Wp %%mfr l»4 liofti niii 

limitiiig ill Hiilliili'fi Hnlh in Bmg Arro* iil tlio riirimr «? 
Btrooii wlitiro the l>ig riwli fn«i-»ify non i#t. I i%4t llmt 
smim priiitiHl tiling to inirodii-rr iin h* |||«' %vs»tkiii,g itmu t4 
Its Wii kiiinv only fin* ftn% wr had ttmir in «*itf n#. 

iiiriveiiifiit, find idl oni Ain^^^iatiofifi ii^wl fj*iirfd, l’\ I* Mm 

written fittfliiiig g«»i»d oiiniigli fur iliiii lait lliiakin 3 

I got leave fniiii liiiii and liifi piil4i«ltrr, .Mr. Himili, i 

fcliin gniiid rliiiplen * I III Xiilart? *4 Iditliit*'; iii«l I l»i 
to it tilt! iiiih4ltli.% * Anti Herrin *4 tlm Tinr Fiifiriiuiij 
Wtirkwiiii ill Art/ tn slsnm* w*»fkiiig iiiim !i«^ il ifiiiriiei i 
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oppcirtiinities <if iiifliioricu in n wiiln ©troi©., Tlw K» 


^ Tim lliiilf April 4« liiil. 
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reprint of 1892 was an expensive book, intended for the CH. 
few; but the chapter was again issued at a cheap price, ^ 
in 1899, with Morris s preface, and has once more had a 
large popular sale. 


IV 

On the morning of July 14, 1902, after a life in part of 
exactly a thousand years, the famous Campanile of St. 
Mark’s fell crashing to the ground. Three years later, 
when a new Campanile was being erected, there was a 
meeting held in the Ducal Palace to commemorate Ruskin’s 
Venetian work. The orator on the occasion connected the 
two events:— 

“Gentlemen, thanks to you, the sailors of the future will see 
again the Tower of St. Mark clear on the horizon—that wonderful 
straight column that our eyes always sought, that they seek, hut in 
vain, to-day, which rises from the soil of your city like a beam of 
light sent from the earth to heaven. You have already begun the 
work; we can hear, from this place, the rattling of the hammers 
on the stone. We may hope that it will ere long be accomplished. 
To-day, however, you are engrossed with another monument. Your 
memory recalls the great figure of Ruskin to your imaginations, and 
from henceforth, so you will it, we shall meet that figure everywhere, 
at the threshold of St. Mark as at the Tower of Torcello, near the 
Madonna of the Garden as at the foot of the dead Doges at San 
Zanipolo. 

“ And this monument that you raise to Ruskin, immaterial as it 
is, has no need to fear the fate of the Campanile. Whatever earth¬ 
quakes may befall, it will for ever appear clear, luminous to the 
navigator (and we are aU navigators), to the men of the twentieth 
century who seek for a lighthouse and a port, 

“Our eyes will see it—never. Our hearts will find it every¬ 
where.” ^ 


1 Ruskin at Venice: a Lecture by Robert de la Sizeranne, trans- 

given during the Ruskin Commemora- lated by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

fiinvt fri. VfiVi.n.rp. Rfi/nfpvnhev ^.1 ’tQDfi 
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litiHkiii Wiwi r»n’iiiiiilly u iiimniniiiiry aioi a ' 
Ho hiiti iif4Hs{il4Kt tins iiiviiiiiimi it* Im^irnm wiiti nl 
III! o|niiirtutiilj for ititliiiiitig bin iiilliii^ 

iliii cilioimi of iriifolliiig fionijiiHiifiiiri fur lii« niinii 
clay he mm mi 4iji|Miriiiiiiiy abo for liiiliiiiisu 
hiwl 14 profoiiiitl iniiiiiriiliiiii fur tint gt^tisii# «f Mil 
wliti«© fiefetitm lit liiwt tfitinriMl imiliniiitiiiioiihv ii 
btiforti, Hci littil 14 liriti ImiIiiT in lim groul work * 
the giiiiiiifi of lii« fritiiiii wm oiijintib^ if rsgliily 
Ah wiih ihii oiiHij with n y«ar «*r twn ym, 

KO now witli Millnii: Eimkiii wiiiilmi in kt«j|i !iw > 
woro, on tlin ytitiiig iiitkt* In tmitihi l}i« 
into iiaooril with lit» mm ttlisub, tii intiiriici liiti 
way h© ihoulcl go, ililluk alai wii* sa iituMi of n 
after a long of work* mihI iitiikiii I 
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The holiday party consisted of five persons: Euskin and 
his wife, Miss McKenzie, who was a friend of the latter, 
Millais and his brother William. They went first to Wall- 
ington, on a visit to Euskin’s friends, Sir Walter and Lady 
Trevelyan. This was his first visit to a house where he 
was often afterwards to stay. Euskin in after years had 
“no memory, and no notion when he first saw Pauline, 
Lady Trevelyan’’; already in 1851 they were fast friends. 
“I enclose a letter for Lady Trevelyan,” he writes to his 
father from Yenice (Sept. 22, 1851), “which after reading 
please seal and send. Her letter is enclosed also, which 
I am sure you will like—you will see she is clever; if you 
knew how good and useful she was also, you would be 
flattered by her signature to me—'your own dutiful and 
affectionate scholar.’” It was at Wallington also that 
Euskin first met a man who became one of his dearest 
friends, Dr. John Brown. On the same occasion he visited 
Sir John Swinburne at Capheaton in order to see his 
Turners. 

After a stay of some days at Wallington, the party set 
out for the Trossachs, travelling by stage-coaches. They 
took the journey leisurely, and visited many picturesque 
romantic places on the way, such as Melrose, Stirling, and 
Dunblane. Millais and his brother found apartments in the 
New Trossachs Hotel, but took most of their meals with 
the Euskins, who were accommodated in the schoolmaster’s 
house, at Brig o’ Turk, a few hundred yards away. They 
were a merry party, and in spite of constant rain the days 
passed cheerily. “Both Millais and I,” wrote Euskin to 
Miss Mitford (August 17), “came down here to rest; he 
having painted, and I corrected press, quite as much as was 
good for either of us; but he is painting a little among the 
rocks, and I am making some drawings which may be useful 
to me; and when either of us are tired we go and build 
bridges over the stream, or piers into the lake, or engage in 
the more laborious and scientific operation of digging a canal 
to change the course of the stream, where it is encroaching 
on the meadows.” Millais was in the same holiday mood. 
“ This year,” he wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Combe, “I am giving 
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mysolf ft hnlitlay. as I wtirkwl fivu ymirH ha 

Huakiii cixntJH hikI wurkn with iis. aiul wu <»n tl 
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brought !o UH Uhu«!. ami in t ho ov.'uing rlimi iug 
stoop tnouiilftiuH f«>r oxurciHo. Mrs. UuMkin ui’c.tiu 
im." On wot. (lays ami in ihn nvunittgs thorn w*'ni ili» 
on art or Soottish hisl*>ry. Miiluw would tii.iko fut 
old tuftHtnrs, or draw Hkolohos for a comi*' hbtory >i| H 
Sovoral of his .Hkoloh**.** aro gi^'oji itj tho htfo *‘t hiii 
son. Orio of llujin slnnva a gatmi of halllmhtri! ami 
cock; Ruskin <loim n«»t %ur« in it, hut Dr. Aoiami, i 
on a visit to Httskin. is lakistg a hand. Of ihn pai 
moro sorious mood, wo got a gliinjwu in Iwtiors ft 
Aoland. Ho was impr»i8.sud by tho inlonsiiy «»f 
“Tho point is in his work, and not in his words 
man with powors awl poroojjtion graniwl in vary f 
moro imagination, not morn fooling, Inii a fmwr fool 
moro intuilivo and iu.HtanlatHHUis imaginniion tha 
inon. Of this his tautsonsi! affords llm m«wl striking 
On Euskin, Millais had inailo tho khiho improssom : 

“ .Millaw IK a v<*ry situly,*' la* l*» h 

(July *24), “bat I don't know how to iiumago him; ids mi 
tm'ihhj aativo, so fall of invsntioii that ho *an hardly xtaj 
Jiiomont without jikstohing I'itbar i»li’« «<r r«'miniic«'»‘«'«; a 
hiinsolf ftwako tdl uiglit with pkniting pi>'tnri:<». ilo 
titis way; I luwtt gat Aclanii to Wturn him," 

By Euskin's own narnusttims and (tnthttsiasin Afshi 
profoundly stmok. '* Eu»kin.“ ho wrti*«,' has km«' 
my skotohiag for ovur, having qiiilo ootivim;«d nm i 
paltry drawings I have Isjon in tho habit of doing a 
injurioua to tlio door iti his moral natnrw. What i 
to do is to draw somothing roally wnll. { ho}wt to 
enough to try to-inomiw a bit of nwk ami wati r. 
i^ain: “Ruskin I und»»r«ta«d mom than 1 havo 
truth iund earnestness of {iur|Misu are his gruat gititi 
no labour of thought or work is wearistimu to him 
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again, I ouglit to say, as a key to Ruskin, I Lad no idea of OB 
the intensity of his religious feeling before now.” ^ ^ 

Though both Ruskin and Millais went to Scotland for re¬ 
laxation, they stayed to work. Millais’s principal work was 
his famous portrait of Ruskin. It was at Acland’s sugges¬ 
tion that this portrait of Ruskin standing on the rocks, 
with the torrent thundering beside him, was undertaken. 
Ruskin was rejoiced, seeing in this work the promise of such 
a loving and faithful study of wild nature as had never yet 
been accomplished:— 

{To Ms Father,) July 6.—Millais has fixed on his place, a 
lovely piece of worn rock, with foaming water and weeds and moss, 
and a noble overhanging bank of dark crag; and I am to be 
standing looking quietly down the stream; just the sort of thing 
I used to do for hours together. He is very happy at the idea of 
doing it, and I think you will be proud of the picture, and we shall 
have the two most wonderful torrents in the world. Turner’s ‘ St. 
Gothard ’ and Millais’ ‘ Glenfinlas.’ He is going to take the utmost 
possible pains with it, and says he can paint rocks and water better 
than anything else. I am sure the foam of the torrent will be 
something quite new in art.” 

Ruskin’s diary is also full of Millais’s picture. He kept a 
sort of time-table of the number of hours’ work put into the 
picture each week—in the first week, four days, from 11 
or 12 to 5 or 6; next week, three days 11-5, two 4-7; third 
week, four days 1-5, one 4-7; fourth week, three days 12-6 ; 
fifth week, three days, ‘'a good forenoon”; sixth week, 
a ‘"good three hours,” on four days; seventh week, ‘'good 
days, about three hours each”; eighth week, only two “good 
days ” ; ninth, three “ good forenoons ” ; on two other days, 
an hour each; the tenth and last week recorded showed 
three “excellent days.” The portrait was not completed till 
the following winter, for on January 12 and 19, 1854, there 
are entries in Ruskin’s diary of sittings to Millais. 

1 Henry Wentworth Aclandj Bart., A Memoir, by 

J. B. Atlay, pp. 173-174. 
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out of my way, and tlie only letter you liave yet got, showing true 01 
appreciation of my book, except George Eicbmond’s, is from, the ^ 

Edinburgh Dr. Brown. If I succeed at all^ I shall do my cause 
more immediate good than by twenty volumes (although I consider 
that for ultimate purposes writing is best); and I cannot fail alto¬ 
gether because I shall assuredly have plenty to say, and shall say 
it in a gentlemanly way, if not fluently. I have given plenty of 
lectures with only one or two people to listen to me, and I don’t 
see why it should be a great condescension to spend the same words 
on the cleverest people in Edinburgh. . . . 

“ {October 2.)—The lectures have not delayed Modern Painter's, 
as I did not intend to write any more till I had a rest. The 
lectures have been quite by the way. I will promise you the first 
chapter of Modern Painters as a New Year's gift, if I remain in 
good health.” 

Having decided, then, to give the lectures, Ruskin 
occupied himself at Glenfinlas in preparing both the dis¬ 
courses themselves and the drawings with which he meant 
to illustrate them. He went over some of the ground with 
Millais, who took up the subject of architecture with avidity. 

He had already mastered The Stones of Venice, ''If you 
have leisure to read,” he wrote to Mr. Combe, " get Ruskin’s 
two last volumes, which surpass all he has written.” In a 
later letter he says :— 

" Euskin and myself are pitching into architecture; you will hear 
shortly to what purpose. I think now I was intended for a Master 
Mason. All this day I have been working at a window, which I 
hope you will see carried out very shortly in stone. In my evening 
hours I mean to make many designs for church and other ^archi¬ 
tecture, as I find myself quite familiar with constructions, Ruskin 
having given me lessons regarding foundations and the building of 
cathedrals, etc., etc. This is no loss of time—rather a real relaxation 
from everyday painting—^and it is immensely necessary that some¬ 
thing new and good should be done in the place of the old ornamenta¬ 
tions. . . . Do, if you can, come and hear Euskin’s lectures.” 

Ruskin, it will thus be seen, had made a convert by his 
lectures before they were delivered; and one catches in 
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have it from my own moiith ; that Macaulay did the same, and that, CE 
in fact, it cmldnH be done in any other way.’ ...” ^ 

A contemporary critique of the lectures gives an account 
of the lecturer’s appearance and manner:— 

The door by the side of the platform opens, and a thin gentle¬ 
man with light hair, a stiff white cravat, dark overcoat with velvet 
collar, walking, too, with a slight stoop, goes up to the desk, and 
looking round with a self-possessed and somewhat formal air, pro¬ 
ceeds to take off his great-coat, revealing thereby, in addition to the 
orthodox white cravat, the most orthodox of white waistcoats. . , . 

‘ Dark hair, pale face, and massive marble brow—that is my ideal of 
Mr. Ruskin,’ said a young lady near us. This proved to be quite a 
fancy portrait, as unlike the reality as could well be imagined. Mr. 
Ruskin has light sand-coloured hair; his face is more red than pale j 
the mouth well cut, with a good deal of decision in its curve, though 
somewhat wanting in sustained dignity and strength; an aquiline 
nose ; his forehead by no means broad or massive, but the brows full 
and well bound together; the eye we could not see in consequence 
of the shadows that fell upon his countenance from the lights over¬ 
head, but we are sure it must be soft and luminous, and that the 
poetry and passion we looked for almost in vain in other features are 
concentrated there. . . . 

“ And now for the style of the lecture, you say; what was it ? 
Properly speaking, there were in the lectures two styles essentially 
distinct, and not well blended,—a speaking and a writing style; the 
former colloquial and spoken off-hand; the latter rhetorical and 
carefully read in quite a different voice—^we had almost said intoned. 
When speaking of the sketches on the wall, or employing local illus¬ 
trations,—such as the buildings of the city,—^he talked in an apt, 
easy, and often humorous manner; but in treating the general 
relations of the subject, he had recourse to the manuscript leaves on 
the desk, written in a totally different style, and, naturally enough, 
read in a very different tone of voice. The effect of this transition 
was often strange; the audience, too, evidently sometimes had a 
difficulty in following the rapid change, and did not always keep 
up with the movement. It would on all accounts have been better 
had one style been observed throughout. This was plainly seen in 
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The old people at home thirsted, however, for further and OJ 
more detailed accounts:— ^ 

‘‘ Edinbuegh, Sunday^ Uh November. ... I should have 
given you more explicit accounts of time of lectures, etc., had I 
considered the thing of any importance. . . . When, however, I 
heard that Lady Trevelyan and others of my friends were coming 
hundreds of miles to hear me, and found how much importance the 
Edinburgh people attached to the thing themselves, I saw that I 
must do more than I at first intended; and now when I find that 
I have to address a thousand people each night, besides crowded 
passagefulls, just as if I were Mr. Melvill himself, there is nothing 
for it but doing as well as I possibly can; and, as I explained to you 
before, it has forced me to write you such miserable letters, wanting 
all the quiet time I ever get for retouching.” 

“Thursday evening^ VIth Novemb&)\ ... I don’t think they are 
generally of opinion here that I am a gentle lecturer or a cloudy one. 
They think me rather violent and clear^ more of the mountain stream 
than of the mist. Lady Trevelyan says everybody was alike delighted 
with the last, and that she heard a man whose time was very valu¬ 
able, muttering, near here, at being obliged to wait for an hour in 
order to get a place, but saying afterwards that he would have 
waited two hours rather than have missed it.” 

Even yet his parents were not satisfied. He had told them 
what he said, how he said it, and how he was received; he 
had not mentioned how he was dressed:— 

“My dress at lectures,” wrote Ruskin to his father (Dec. 1), “ was 
my usual dinner dress, just what you and my mother like me best 
in; coat by Stulz.^ It only produced an effect here, because their 
lecturers seem usually to address them, and they come to hear, in 
frock coats and dirty boots.” 

Ruskin seems to have been much lionised on the occasion 
of this visit to Edinburgh (during which he lodged in 
Albyn Place), and in a letter (November 27) to his father, 
he gives a long list of the various people, small and great, 
who had paid him attention and whose calls or other 

^ Stulz is named as the typical tailor in Carlyle’s Past and Present, 
book iii. ch. xiii. 
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Ruskin entered at the British Museum upon a systematic 01 
study of the illuminated manuscripts in that opulent col- ^ 
lection; on his visits to the Museum (1853-54) he was 
often accompanied by Millais. Page after page in his diaries 
contains notes upon the MSS. The notes are hardly in¬ 
telligible or significant to any one else, but it is at any rate 
possible, and it is interesting, to follow his method of study. 

He went all through the collection, noting dates and styles. 
Then he threw them into groups, according to subjects or 
styles or arrangements of colours. He made careful notes 
on the manuscripts in his own possession, indexing their 
initial letters and subjects. The studies thus indicated in 
his diaries were often utilised for incidental illustration in 
his books. 

The intense delight which Ruskin experienced in these 
“ fairy cathedrals ’’ was attended, however, by some qualms 
of conscience. The artistic and the moral sides of his nature 
were then often at strife, and it was only gradually that a 
reconciliation was reached. The mood is seen very clearly 
in some letters to his father:— 

Sunday, 2^rd [October, 1853]. . . . My love of art has been 
a terrible temptation to me, and I feel that I have been sadly self- 
indulgent lately—what with casts, Liber Studiorum, missals, and 
Tintorets. I think I must cut the whole passion short off at the root, 
or I shall get to be a mere collector, like old Mr. Wells of Redleaf,^ 
or Sir W. Scott, or worst of all Beckford or Horace Walpole. I am 
sure I ought to take that text to heart, ^covetousness which is 
idolatry,' for I do idolize my Turners and missals, and I can't con¬ 
ceive anybody being ever tried with a heavier temptation than I 
am to save every farthing I can to collect a rich shelf of thirteenth- 
century manuscripts. There would be no stop to it, for I should 
always find the new ones illustrating all the rest. I believe I shall 
have to give up all idea of farther collection, and to rest satisfied 
with my treasures.” 

^ Mr. Wells, of Bedleaf, Pens- be found in many books of artists’ 
hurst, for many years a sea-captain reminiscences ,* see, e.g., Frith’s 
inthe East India Company’s service. Autobiography, i. 319, and J. C. 
formed a large collection of modern Horsley’s Recollections of a Royal 
works of art. Notices of him may Academdcian, p. 65. 
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manuscripts not merely in pencil, but in ink. He cut them 
to pieces, re-arranged them to his own desire, and of the 
St. Louis’s Psalter” he dispersed many of the pages. Some 
were given to his school at Oxford; others found their way 
to the Bodleian Library; and others were given to his friend 
Professor Norton. Some entries in his diary may well 
causea mere collector” to despair:— ''Dec, 30, 1853.—Cut 
out some leaves from large missal.” "Jan. 1, Swnday .— 
Put two pages of missal in frames.” "Jan. 3.—Cut missal 
up in evening; hard work.” Dean Kitchin relates an 
anecdote in this connexion: “ One day at Brantwood, I was 
looking through these lovely specimens of monastic skill, 
and finding the St. Louis missal in complete disorder, I 
turned to Mr. Ruskin, who was sitting in his wonted chair 
in his library, and said,' This MS. is in an awful state; could 
you not do something to get the pages right again ? ’ and he 
replied, with a sad smile, ‘ Oh yes ; these old books have in 
them an evil spirit, which is always throwing them into 
disorder’—as if it were through envy against anything so 
beautiful: the fact was that he had played the ‘evil spirit’ 
with them himself.” ^ But his ripping up of such treasures 
was at any rate done, as Mr. Collingwood observes,^ “not 
for wanton mischief, or in vulgar carelessness, but to show 
to his classes at lectures,” or to give to friends of that which 
he valued most. Other valuables he treated in the same 
way, and sometimes, it must be admitted, with less praise¬ 
worthy reason. If a book would not fit a particular shelf, 
he had no compunction in sending for a tool and chopping 
not the shelf, but the book. Several of the books in his 
library received this summary execution. 


OH 
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IV 

Euskin returned home, to Herne Hill, at the end of 
the year, resumed his sittings to Millais, and prepared the 
Edinburgh lectures for publication. Though these Lectures 

^ Buskin in Oxford and Other Studies^ 1904. 

* Buskin Belies^ 1903, p. 184. 
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MODERN PAINTERS CONTINUED 
(1854-1856) 

“Where is Thy favour’d haunt, eternal Voice, 

The region of thy choice, 

Where, undisturb’d by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns Thine entire control ?— 

*Tis on the mountain’s summit dark and high, 

When storms are hurrying by : 

’Tis mid the strong foundations of the earth, 

Where torrents have their birth .”—The Christian Year, 

I 

“ There is a great deal of talking about the Ruskins here at 
present,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle in May 1854, “ and the separa¬ 
tion is understood to be permanent.” “I know nothing 
about it,” she added; which did not, however, prevent her, 
any more than it has ever prevented any other lively 
gossip in like case, from having much to say about it; 
and in the same letter she aimed a pointed shaft at both 
parties to the case. I do not propose to engage in the 
chatter. The marriage in many respects had not been 
happy on either side, and the last chapter suflEiciently 
indicates how the end of it came about. The event 
was an incident, rather than a crisis, and a vexation, 
more than an abiding grief, in Ruskin's life. “I have had 
many deep sorrows,” he said once to a friend, “but this 
was not one of them.” He was speaking after a lapse ol 
many years, but his letters and diaries of the time tell the 
same tale. Mr. Hall Caine had a story from Rossetti which 
illustrates Ruskin’s dispassionate separation of personal 
feelings from artistic interest. His father had threatened 
to pub a penknife through the portrait of his son by 

S29 
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FOREIGN TOUR WITH HIS PARENTS: 1854 SBl 

in his diary, the beauty of its curves; and this too was the CR 
last of his approaches to Calais before he wrote his “ glorious 
thing,” as Rossetti called it,^ on the old tower with which 
the fourth volume of Modern Painters opens. On the road 
from Calais to Amiens he notes the beauty of the tree- 
scenery, and this also was the foundation of a passage in 
the third volume. A passage from his diary at Amiens, 
describing a walk ‘‘among the branching currents of the 
Somme,” was given in the fourth volume. Then he 
revisited some of his favourite cathedrals, afterwards 
making his way, by Champagnole as always, to Geneva. 

At Vevay they stopped some days, and here he was already 
at work on Modern Painters. “I am writing,” he says in 
the first chapter of the third volume, “ at a window which 
commands a view of the head of the Lake of Geneva,” 
and it was there that he penned his definition of poetry— 
“the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds 
for the noble emotions ”; to which he afterwards made 
the necessary addition, “in musical form.” From Vevay 
he proceeded through the Simmenthal to Thun. The 
Simmenthal and the country about Fribourg inspired a 
passage in the fourth volume. Beautiful in itself, it 
exerts, he says, an added charm as containing “far-away 
promise ” of scenery yet greater and more impressive, and 
is thus peculiarly calculated to excite “the expectant 
imagination.” Something of the same idea was expressed 
by a later poet in describing the same scenery:— 

“Far off the old snows ever new 
With silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, alone, divine; 

The sunny meadows silent slept, 

Silence the sombre armies kept. 

The vanguard of the pine.” ^ 

At Fribourg he spent some time in sketching its walls and 
towers, for another of his purposes on this foreign tour 
was to study Swiss history, and in connexion therewith 

1 D. Q. Bossetti^s Letters to William Allmgham, p. 181. 

^ F. W. H. Myers; “ Simmenthal.” 
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MOUNTAIN GLORY''—«MOUNTAIN GLOOM" 33S 

Pear, and it opened at the poem for the 20th Sunday after Trinity, OH. 
which I had never read before. 

“ 18^^ July. —Every day here I seem to see further into nature, 
and into myself—and into futurity.” 

It was amid such, scenes—and “ such sounds as make deep 
silence in the heart, For Thought to do her part”—that? 
during a busy and happy fortnight at Chamouni, Ruskin 
revived the impressions and completed the studies which 
informed the greater portion of his fourth volume. It was 
during this visit to Chamouni that he made, in particular, 
the experiments in light which are explained in its third 
chapter; and weighed the minute-burden of sand in the 
streams.” ^ His diary shows also that he was very busy in 
collecting and studying the Alpine flowers. It is signifi¬ 
cant of the mood in which these studies were made that the 
portions of the Bible now selected for his daily annotation 
were the Beatitudes and the Revelation. Another entry 
in the diary shows the peace and health which he found 
in these pursuits:— 

“Sallenches, l^th August. —How little I thought God would 
bring me here again just now; and I am here, stronger in health, 
higher in hope, deeper in peace, than I have been for years. The 
green pastures and pine forests of the Yarens softly seen through 
the light of my window. I cannot be thankful enough, nor happy 
enough. Psalm Ixvi. 8-20.” 

From the '"Mountain Glory” Ruskin passed to the 
"" Mountain Gloom.” It was at Sion, as appears from a long 
entry in his diary for September 5, 1854, that he made the 
notes afterwards expanded in the nineteenth chapter of the 
fourth volume. He was now on his way home, and after 
spending a day or two in Paris to make some further studies 
in the Louvre, reached Dover on October 2. The contrast 
between the primness of England and the picturesquen®^ 
of the Continent struck him once more very strongly:— 

“Reading, Odober 11.—There is one thing v^ nohceable in 
England as compared with France. In France one never sees such 

^ Stones of Venice, vol. iii., Epi- observations recorded in Mod&m 
logue; the reference being to the Pamten, voL iv. ch. adL 
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you abotxt when T nee you, though I do not think I shall be able 
to ecune north this axitunm tiow. ... I am rolling projects over 
and over in iny head. 1 want to give short lectures to about 200 
at once in turn, of the sign painters, and ahoj) decorators, and 
writing inasters, and upholsioreua, and masouH, and brickmakors, 
and glass-blowers, and pottery people, and young artists, and young 
men in general, and stdiool Ttnastora, and young ladies in general, 
and school-nustreBseH; and I want to taac.h .Illumination to the 
sign painters and the younger ladit^s; and to have prayer books 
all wntim again (only tbe liturgy altered first, as I told you), 
and I want to explode printing, and gunpowder—the two groat 
curses of the ago; ! hogln to think that ahominablo art of printing 
is the root of all the mischief—it makes people used to have every¬ 
thing the same shape. And I mean to lend otit IMer Studiorunw 
and Albert Diirors to everybody who wants them; and to make 
copies of all fine thirteenth-century matmscripts, and lend ihmn 
out—all for nothing, of course; aud to have a room whore any¬ 
body can go in all day and always see notldng in it but what is 
good, with a little printed explanatory catalogue saying why it 
is good; and I want to have a black hole, where they shall see 
nothing but what is bad, filled with Claudes, and Sir Charles 
Barry's architecture, and so on ; and I want to have a little Academy 
of my own in all the manufacturing towns, and to get the young 
artists—Pre-llaphaelite always—to help me; and I want to have 
an Academy exhibition, an opposition shop, whore all the pictures 
shall bo hung on the line—in nice little rooms decorated in a 
Oiottescpie manner—and no bad pictures let in, and none good 
turned out, and very few altogether—and only a certain number 
of people let in amh day, by ticket, so as to have ixo elbowing. 
Aiul as all this is merely by the way, while 1 go on with my usual 
work about Turner, and collect materials for a great work I mean 
to write on politics—founded on the thirtoemth century—I shall 
have plenty to do when I got homo. . . 

Ho had, indeed, as will bo seen in the following chapters; 
but before dosoribing in detaul the multifarious interests 
which divided his attention during the continuation of 
Modmi it will be convenient to give a short 

surnmary of his work from 1864 to 1866, and to say 
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of thouglit, yet if it is to be understood aright, it must be Cl 
regarded as five difierent books, the division into which does ^ 
not entirely correspond either with the division into volumes 
or with the framework mapped out at the beginning of the 
book. (1) The First Volume is a defence of Turner, against 
the charge that his later pictures were “ unnatural.’’ This 
volume was, as Ruskin says,^ the expansion of a magazine 
article, and was written in all the heat and haste of youthful 
enthusiasm. (2) Then came a pause, during which the 
author’s principal study was among the early Italian 
painters and Tintoretto. Both alike commanded his pas¬ 
sionate admiration. The Second Volume thus became in 
part a hymn of praise, inspired by the religious ideal of 
Giotto and his circle; and in part an essay upon the Imagi¬ 
nation, inspired by Tintoret’s works in the Scuola di San 
Rocco. (3) Ten years now intervened—years of widened 
and deepened study in many directions. The earlier chapters 
of the Third Volume are an interlude, necessary in order to 
establish a harmony between what had preceded and what 
was to follow. (4) The Fourth Volume and the first two 
Parts of the Fifth (Parts vi. and vii., in the arrangement of 
the whole book) are an essay on the Beauty of Mountains, 
Trees, and Clouds; while, lastly, (5) the remainder of that 
final volume, written four years later,^ is a treatise on '' the 
relations of Art to God and man.” 

We are concerned here, first, with what I have called 
the interlude. In looking back over his first two volumes, 
and forward to what he had yet to say, Ruskin was struck 
with obvious difBculties and apparent contradictions. He 
had started with defining the greatest art as that which 
contained the greatest ideas; he had thus insisted on 
the spiritual side of art. Then he had turned to his 
defence of Turner; and there, owing to the nature of 
the attacks he had to meet, his principal object was to 
prove that Turner had given more material and actual 

^ Preface to Modern FainterSj in the first draft, at about the 
vol. V. same time as the Fourth Volume, 

* It is probable that Parts vi. but were held over, owing to the 
and vii. were written, at any rate bulk of that volume. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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forty-one when he ended it, and he had been learning all CH 
the time. And, again, though Truth is one, yet since Error 
is various, the statements of the truth must be as many- 
sided as the faults which it has to correct. Buskin illus¬ 
trates this thought in his diary of 1849 from his supreme 
arbiter—the text of the Bible :— 

“It -will be found that throughout the Scriptures there are on 
every subject two opposite groups of texts; and a middle group, 
which contains the truth that rests between the two others. The 
opposite texts are guards against the abuse of the central texts— 
guards set in opposite directions; and if these guards are considered 
as themselves containing the truth, instead of being a mere fence 
against some form of error, all manner of falsehood may be supported 
in scriptural language. But on the other hand, this complicated 
structure, while it betrays the careless, rewards the faithful reader; 
and when it is fully understood presents a form of security against 
error such as could not in any otherwise have been attained (like 
the Mont Blanc set between opponent fan-shaped strata)—a security 
which every thoughtful and earnest reader has felt. For instance, ‘ Re¬ 
joice evermore ’ and ‘ Blessed are they that mourn ’ are two guarding 
and contradictory texts; and the truth they guard is the central 
text ‘ But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, happy are ye.’ ” 

Fortified by these reflections, Buskin often gloried in the 
charge that he was apt to contradict himself. “I shall 
endeavour for the future,” he writes, “to put my self- 
contradictions in short sentences and direct terms, in order 
to save sagacious persons the trouble of looking for them.” ^ 

It is possible by taking passages from their context, and 
isolating them from the statements to which they are 
severally opposed, to represent Buskin in turn as preaching 
distinctness and indistinctness in art, finish and incom¬ 
pleteness, idealism and realism, minuteness and breadth. 

But, having in the first two volumes of Modem Fainters 
stated at different places different sides of the polygon of 
truth as he conceived it, he now set himself in the third 
volume to define his central position on many of the vexed 
questions which have been indicated above. The book 
^ Two Paths^ § 86 n. 
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what lie taught was only what he had leamt from the 
good and great of many different ages and many diverse 
schools. 

Ruskin himself nowhere states the case so clearly as in 
some pages which were found among his papers after his 
death, and which seem to have been intended for an addition 
to the passage in The Stones of Venice where he says ‘'‘that 
art is valuable or otherwise, only as it expresses the person¬ 
ality, activity, and living perception of a good and great 
human soul,” and again that “ all art is great, good, and 
true only so far as it is distinctively the work of manhood 
in its entire and highest sense ” :— 

“ I believe it has been acutely felt by all men who have ever 
devoted themselves to the elucidation of abstract truth, that exactly 
in proportion to the scope, depth, and importance of any given 
principle was the difficulty of so expressing it as that it should not 
be capable of misapprehension, and of guarding it against certain 
forms of associated error. . . . And this I have long felt to be also 
the case with every great principle of art which it has been my 
endeavour in this and my other writings to assert or defend. There 
is not any one but has, as it were, two natures in it—at least two 
different colours or sides—according to the things in connexion with 
which it is viewed; and therefore, exactly in proportion to the 
breadth and universality which I have endeavoured to give to all 
my statements, is their liability to appearances of contradiction, and 
the certainty of their being misunderstood by any person who does 
not take the pains to examine the connexion. 

“This is peculiarly the case with respect to the principle now 
under consideration. . . . It is not only the most important, but it 
is the head and sum of all others ; it is in fact this which, asserted 
first in the opening chapters of Modern Fainfet's^ I have been en¬ 
deavouring in all that I have written subsequently, either in various 
ways to establish or to show the consequences of, if established. . . . 

“In the second chapter of the first volume of Modem Painters 
it was generally alleged that all art was great according to the 
Greatness of the ideas it conveyed—not according to the perfec¬ 
tion of the means adopted for conveying them. The essence of tbe 
Art was said to be in the thought—not in the language, and the 
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more occult kinds of truth which could not be rendered but by 01 
some sacrifice of imitative accuracy, and which Turner had by such ^ 
sacrifice succeeded in rendering for the first time in the history of 
art. But in the second place and collaterally I had to meet those 
men who in their love of system or ‘composition' disregarded or 
denied the truth of Nature altogether, and supposed that the Imagi¬ 
nation was independent of truth. Against whom I had to assert 
the dignity and glory of Truth, and its necessity as the foundation 
of all art whatsoever. ... As there is an ultimate truth, which only 
the soul perceives, and there is an ultimate expression, which only 
the soul employs, very often the most thoughtful and expressive art 
must be that which is in one sense least like Nature; that is to say, 
symbolical or comprehensive instead of imitative. To all this kind 
of expression, in which the true early schools were unrivalled, the 
modern artist is either utterly dead, or only unconsciously and 
imperfectly sensitive; and therefore in all I have written it has 
been necessary for me to meet alternately two forms of opposition 
just as antagonistic to each other as to truth—one that of the 
Formalists, who despised Nature, and the other that of the lower 
and more ignorant Naturalists, who despised symbolism—and there¬ 
with the whole range of the magnificent thoughts opened in work of 
the early ages." 

Some of these double-sided principles are discussed in the 
earlier chapters of the third volume of Modem Painters; 
and in connexion with them should be read, according to 
the analysis here suggested, the first few chapters of the 
fourth volume. The purpose of those chapters (i.~v.) is to 
clear up other difficulties connected with the practice of 
Turner; marking the proper meaning and sphere of the 
picturesque; contrasting topographical accuracy with essen¬ 
tial truth of impression; explaining Turner’s principles of 
light, and the truths which are revealed in “ Turnerian 
mystery.'' 

IV 

The second portion of the third volume (chapter xi. 
onwards) has a somewhat different purpose, and Ruskin 
here adopts a different treatment. His method now becomes 
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what judgments which are individual and genuine are not ? CH 
Thus Rossetti quarrelled with Ruskin’s praise of Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend^ as also with the extracts from Browning, in 
the fourth volume. Really,” he wrote, ‘‘the omissions in 
Browning’s passage are awful, and the union with Longfellow 
worse. How I loathe Wishi-washi ,—of course without read¬ 
ing it.” 1 So, again, Matthew Arnold in his Oxford lectures 
On Translating Homer found fault with Ruskin for reading 
into the Iliad more sentiment than in fact exists there. 
Other critics at the time objected to this or that judgment. 

Yet Ruskin’s sense of the excellent was so keen and so 
strong, and his analysis of his individual impressions so 
subtle, that few men can read these chapters without 
stimulus. “ I never read anything,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, 
of Ruskin’s analysis of the imaginative faculty, “which 
seemed to me to do more to make clear the true char¬ 
acteristics of good poetry.” ^ 

Whether or not Ruskin succeeded in establishing a 
logical basis for mountain-lovers, he certainly did much to 
increase their number and supply noble grounds for their 
love. The chapters on “ Mountain Beauty ” which occupy 
the greater part of the fourth volume were the result, as 
we have seen, of studies and observations carried on during 
many years; and if, as he somewhere says, the greatest 
service in art or literature is to see accurately and report 
faithfully, these records of what he had seen among the 
mountains must be accounted among the most important 
portions of his work. This was Ruskin’s own opinion. 
“The subject of the sculpture of mountains into the forms 
of perpetual beauty which they miraculously receive from 
God was,” he says, “ first taken up by me in the fourth 
volume of Modern Painters, and the elementary principles 
of it, there stated, form the most valuable and least faultful 
part of the book.”^ “His power of seeing the phenomena 
vividly was as remarkable,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “as 

^ Letters to William Allingham, ^ Introduction to W. G. Col- 
p. 181. lingwood's Limestone Al^s of Savoy, 

^ The National Review, April 1884. 

1900. 
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human interest was never long absent from his thoughts CE 
when contemplating scenes of natural beauty or grandeur. ^ 
It was not only that he moralised the mountains. Matthew 
Arnold says of the nature-poetry of Wordsworth that it 
enables us, not so much to front ‘'the cloud of mortal 
destiny ” as to “ put it by.’’ To Ruskin, the study of nature 
was, on the other hand, a call to action. It has been sug¬ 
gested above that, from one point of view, the chapters of 
the fourth volume on ‘‘The Mountain Glory” and “The 
Mountain Gloom” belong to the analysis of landscape- 
sentiment which is given in the third volume; and that is 
true, but their actual place was essential in Ruskin’s scheme: 
they contained the practical gist, as he intended it, of his 
mountain-studies. “All the investigations undertaken by 
me at this time were connected in my own mind,” he says, 
“with the practical hope of arousing the attention of the 
Swiss and Italian mountain peasantry to an intelligent 
administration of the natural treasures of their woods and 
streams.” ^ He formed schemes a few years afterwards for 
coming himself to live among the Alps, and trying his 
hand at relieving the Mountain Gloom.^ And here, in these 
volumes, he begs his readers, if they condemn the seclusion 
of the anchorites, to show themselves worthier by seeking 
inspiration for practical benevolence from the mountain 
solitudes; he desires to interest them in the hard struggles 
of the peasant-life, and bids them remember how much 
might be done by well-devised charity “ to fill a whole Alpine 
valley with happiness.” 

The attractiveness of his themes, the addition of the 
illustrations, and the splendour of his style—chastened in 
these later volumes, and freed from the affectations of the 
second, assured them an appreciative welcome. He found, 
too, that his words on other subjects were beginning to be 
listened to. His appendices in Stones of Venice and Modem 
Painters on Education attracted far more attention, he says, 
because part of his architectural and pictorial work, than 
ever afterwards his exclusively commercial and social 

^ Deucalion, ii. (“ Revision 

2 See Vol. II. p. 62. 
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of ihi:i arii/' An onrlior in tli»’ uniim 111111(11^; 

reforrpd to llti«kiii na '* ajif^iikiin:, if i^tur iiiiiii 
«pirit and iipproviil tif Imiivrii/* miifl 

Kliot a liiilo lafnr, of tint iliinl mid f«iiirt}i nf 

'* iioiitidii. I iliiiik, Hoiim «»f ilin fiiif‘iii wr 
ilui Ilt^ in ulrofi^dy idiiii i** liio aiilitiiiii^#ii 

WordaworiliA * I Idiii iisy liintikn. 

Edward Tliritig in afifr jpuri^ ; m 11 itolik 1 
aoWfi work at tliw tiiii#, itiitl wilt roittiniip i« dti an. 
wliiit I ahcnild iliotiglil ; it wiiiiitioil 

OYiir til® iiiirrow iocdifiiijiilitsiia of ii,rli»la. utitl ulirr 
point of flew ri«ii only ft^r tlsotn. lull fur lliu windt 
and gave tlm aociing eye, mid tiioiiglit, iiiici fuctliiig 11 | 
rciidity wliioh they will nitviir Inmi hut iwn^pr fiiitl kdt^ 
I am grateful to hint for liaf iiig piit tiio iiilo a im 

^ Ba© liiii iMii-Jiitiiit of ii vliii l« up* llmt, wliilw tti|irt»*itfi 
Loni In ill. llwrri* 

I 211, Jniio** il mm f»r lli* m 

* Til© ariitilii l« altrilnitinl t« wrilliiit liy ilitf klt«r» 
Mwrk ill Mr. It. Ituxtiai Fiirit»iiV * April IMMk |»|p iil- 

Tim of WUimm Bfnrm (iniWt ^ 1 .#, 

p, £7) I Imt Mr. Maakall itifiiriiii |i. f. 
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of observation, beauty, power, and progressive thouglit which 
amounted to what I have called it—a new world ; and every 
day adds to the obligation.” ^ 

The Introductory Essay in The Harbours of England by 
Turner and Ruslcin, and the descriptions of the drawings, 
form a supplementary chapter to Modern Painters, The 
scientific portions of that book were, as Ruskin says,^ 
''divided prospectively, in the first volume, into four 
sections, . . . meant to define the essential forms of sky, 
earth, water, and vegetation; but finding,” he adds, "that 
I had not the mathematical knowledge required for the 
analysis of wave-action, the chapters on sea-painting were 
never finished, the materials for them being partly used in 
The Harbowrs of England'' From this point of view, then, 
the book was a continuation of the chapters on sea-painting 
in the first volume of Modern Painters, From another 
point of view, it was a chapter supplementary to the fourth 
and fifth volumes, for the analysis of the several drawings 
by Turner illustrates the artist’s principles of composition as 
expounded in Modern Painters. 

Ruskihs father considered that his son’s essay was " an 
extremely well done thing,” and " more likely to be received 
without cavil than anything he had written.” The judgment 
of competent criticism has endorsed the former opinion, 
and the reviewers of the day justified the latter. The Intro¬ 
ductory Essay, written in the middle of Ruskin’s active life, 
and in the plenitude of his power, has generally been recog¬ 
nised as among his masterpieces. The subject—the treat¬ 
ment of sea and shipping in art—had hitherto been almost 
untouched, save by Ruskin himself (in the first volume of 
Modem Painters), It was handled with the fulness of 
illustration and the nicety of analysis characteristic of his 
best work. The style shows his special powers at their best; 
it is imaginative without being fanciful, and the language, 
though rich and luxuriant, is free alike from over-emphasis 
and from over-elaboration. "No book in our language,*’ 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison in his essay on "Ruskin as 

^ Life of Edward Th/ring, by Gr. R. Parkin, 1898, vol. ii. p. 246. 

® Preface to In Montibm Sanctis. 
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OllAP. MiiHter tif ‘’J4!iriw8 imini viirii'il rciiimrctiH ovti 

}CVII. tir iiii Eiiiclinli iii«irti |iiiri), itinrti vig*>rou,s 

Immt in |*ri»si^ -hml th« 
imil tnystvry ttio nm%, «r tliii gl«try ijf nhlim mifl «}) 
ri’c'invi^il rxnipltirciitH iiiitl y<'t h«i [iinii*trn 
fliaf Utinkiii iti tliin iwiiy |iiiiirg fArtlt. It c!iii 

iiiiiiiiriiti^^ii in t!in IrikHl fiivniiralily prnili 

I luivi^ in piirlit^r ntiiipti^rs l!i« firutit'H ttf th 

iiif4 jtniriiiil iigniiwi Itimkiit; l«’i iim rtmtl 1 

nni:rii«!^iii|^ trilmln l«i lii» ilnrlM^itr^ #1/ Katjlawi: 

“ lijrtiiift * tsi tli« lliimii,* a iikhh 

nil tliP mm I41114 !i«»t lir^tsfi wriltnii. It i ?4 ii |irnHi^ wurt 

iiiitititi ill wlifw ilimiitf lli« nt'iiftj lik^^ urn 

fiiiii ImhiiiiI, Ii ii« «»f llm i»f Iltakn 14111I Ni^ 

Oriikti iiiiil Jtutl inm ii«irl« will himi i|iiifk**r 

nnuL Tn llriii iiiipfw'intis ai«l flrnt l«* nlliia’i* ii» ii|ij 

noliitt fnwli liiiii iiiiliwiiinii i.wti|ty »f tli» i.j 4 ii |^if| 

Wily t«i llliit nf immthith Afli’f lliin l«ink liiii Iwnfi liiiintn 

gnt hy limrt iii if milt Ui iIip flisil iii|i iiiitl m 

liiiii lltiW llnii|» nil rni|g!i Iciiiimfs I4iit| riinli wi lit 

litiiigry irfi|iitrsl**, will ii|tnnk Iti K!igls«liiiii''ii iii 11 fiillnr im 

iirliruliitn viim\ A wiiiiti Iwji iit liwl 1**1111^ iiiwl 

t|i»ri| 4 inri**l tim mniiiiiiig i 4 fliti imwifs iiiiti llii? tl»n 

«»C Tli<^ itiiiy fttill liwik «»ii llin III 

mliiiii dfiitigiili iifpl tlii^ rtt:«fiifigrii|»linr ilwsti il 11 Ihiiig In 

willi; lull Mr. liinAiis 14# mnUMh'v ■ 

timidirii tl« t*l tllP lifW«tli 4 it»t»*ti llirflin Ilf liipl : 

14 l«*niily ii'i f**i iiii!**iti li#%l 4 iif| i 4 tfiyfiti’iry aii iia vt*'r\ 

Thr itsirlMmm n/ tullillirfi iilfm nnii «if i}ii 

«lifirtic?!tiri«ito iif tlm grwil Ktigli^dt jmiiiti^r'i j 

iiiicl links iiiiii3|iiiriil»l| ifii^ nf Tiiriittr ?iiiil Itiwkii 
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CHAPTEE XVIII 


m A LITERARY WORKSHOP 

know of no genius but the genius of hard work.” 

—J. M. W. Turner. 


I 

‘'Writing never gave me/’ says Euskin, "tke kind of pain 
of which Carlyle so wildly complains,—to my total amaze¬ 
ment and boundless puzzlement, be it in passing said; for he 
talked just as vigorously as he wrote, and the book he makes 
bitterest moan over, Friedrich, bears the outer aspect of 
richly enjoyed gossip, and lovely involuntary eloquence of 
description or praise. My own literary work was always 
done as quietly and methodically as a piece of tapestry. I 
knew exactly what I had got to say, put the words firmly in 
their places like so many stitches, hemmed the edges of 
chapters round with what seemed to me graceful flourishes, 
touched them finally with my cunningest points of colour, 
and read the work to papa and mamma at breakfast next 
morning as a girl shows her sampler.”—Such is his account 
in Prmterita of the method of his authorship. " It gave me 
no serious trouble,” he adds; " I should think the pleasure 
of driving, to a good coachman, of ploughing, to a good 
farmer, much more of dressmaking, to an inventive and 
benevolent modiste, must be greatly more piquant than the 
most proudly ardent hours of book-writing have ever been 
to me.” The master of a literary workshop is the first 
authority upon its methods; but the passage just quoted 
will suggest, I think, that Euskin’s account is to be taken 
with some allowance for the note of subtle humour which 
makes itself heard throughout Prceterita. There is a 
distinction, too, to be drawn between the preliminary work 
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0I!AI\ llpim wliifili liifi IhMiiii wpr«^ fniiiiiiiHl iiinl lln^ Imtrr 
XVIIL ptiiliiig tli 4 i iiiiil«^riiili4 lln’ imrhmn mini 

altiKii iill«l iliiii^lt llit« iiiiii i’liiMiiiii 

WfJiii 10 tii«* iiiiikiiii^ liif* ilmni 

hiM iibri«i4, "It nlitin rri|iiiriM| ' im Huy?** " 

tir iwo« liiirtl iiiilkiiig univumnlmy iwniii^ p 

iitiw sii nil iiiiipti 101*4 uniiii'iim, 4iii4 It niif 

liPinliHi oxiiiiiiiiiili«ttt iiiiil lli*»ii|^}il. 4iiriii| 

iliijH ill II pirttiri’ gnllpry* l*» f»iriii fin 

tiiiiy BilppPHP iii bit ilii'tiiliHl liy PiijiriPi^ ntnl i%tll li>' 
tt» rliii|»|pri* !in%«^ 1*44 f' 

iiioli jift^iiiiiiiiiry «t4niiife^, iiipI n pliiijii*-! Mill il 

it# furl heir. It ik uiilj lltP ftiinl w«irk ni li»:iiii« fii.ii 
likiiiii ill lliii gtrrw iiiiiipltir. Ami tivpii lit-rp it won 

gftllli Itliillikp ill lliiil iIp^ wnr*^ |i 

tlioir pliii!p», iiiifl lliii »'iilttnii 

iif tiiiiPi ihiniKlit, iiiiii lr«iiil4t\ iCtiskiii liifti?4»4i* it 
ciilitir |ii4iiiiiKrB» hm lulil ii« lliw emilfiiry. Tln^ nrriiiii 
btitli tif !it» iiiiitiiriiiln iiiiti nf tsb v,*mi 

iiifiiiilp laliinir. Wrtiiiig *4 liw n|4'»si il 

fciluiitp« tif i'liuitrfB, lift jiiiiii 'Till? iirmti 

of IHi4l4.iriiiI» wliirll I lliil'n liritii tiiillpclilig fiif tnii ypur 
with it. jittrjwiiiii! imnmmm ^>4 mtiirli %i4irp ini 

clcillti Hi till! lfif»t i.r„ jllni liin f|itii|ifify iil 

wliioli I wiiiii, til |iitl III! liigolImr. m m$ grnai tiinl 
atiotli gii iti giiilmr fcliibliln* fur iiiyinlf * utilMniy 
Imlp iiiti, mill tiiiii! ft ImrtI iHaliinriti’r." * AimI tin 
rogiirtl i{i tliii litiiriirj wurkiriiiiwliip: " ii nmmumtm uf 
iAi-ifilitri/* liii liiyi, ** Wf» ftnir m lii* 

oftir m my tiwii tittittl, iiml Irkul in immry fur 
Ml ii fiir©iiii«ii---4wft>rfi ii mm 

priiiMir/'* Bo, tigiin. in ii loitwr l« lt» ftiilnir I 
lit i&tii 

** I Umk grimt I«llni willt liitiil wf llin a 

eolloitt, fti I rtiftil fiviir tliti tlw kl«iiir tti«y ri»t ii 

* Midim I»r#fi4i!ii to till. III. 

* Mw. Aitlaiifli Jtily 10, |»ii, 

* Fftir mmi Phml, | li». mm »l«fi |i mi 
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of them being as highly finished as it is, I believe, possible for CB 
me to finish prose. I remember, for instance, that the last half- 
page of the ‘ Lamp of Beauty ’ cost me a whole forenoon—from 
ten to two, and that then I went out to walk quite tired, and yet 
not satisfied with the last sentence, and turned and re-turned it 
all the way to Dulwich.’’ 

I am able to certify this account of laborious reyision as 
being true, not only of the books specially mentioned by 
Ruskin, but of all of which the manuscript is extant. 


II 

Ruskin has been named by Lord Morley as one of 
the three giants of prose style who strode across the 
literature of the nineteenth century.^ Matthew Arnold cited 
a passage from Modern Painters as marking the highest 
point to which the art of prose can ever hope to reach. 
Tonnyson, on being asked to name the six authors in 
whom the stateliest English prose was to be found, gave— 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, De Quincey, and 
Ruskin. I have lived for many years behind the scenes, 
as it were, of Ruskin's pageant of style—a pageant as 
full of variety as of splendour. Through his diaries, note¬ 
books, and letters, I have been admitted to all the secrets 
of his literary workshop. What, I may be asked, are the 
secrets? I suppose the truest answer would be to say 
that there are none. You may analyse a style into its 
component parts as systematically as you like; you may 
trace, label, and collate as diligently as you can; and you 
will be little nearer in the end, than in the beginning, to the 
secret of a great writer’s charm and power. The essential 
features are those which are underived, incommunicable, 
individual. The style is the man. ‘‘The wind hloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, hut 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
is every man that is born of the spirit.” But there is 
always a certain interest in tracing a great writer’s models 

^ See below, p. 389. 
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}lVI!f, lti»4 iitt H, Iill4, \I If i t Ii*’ «' i ^ '*• i- ifii 

cif l^niifrr**, li<^ «!i«t Ip^t u iK i?m 

iiiihIpI. Hut in'i"ry «i^iy lu* IupI !!.<. t>i'i 

Tlli'fit Wi-r*’ l.i'ks U lilt'll }iP , ! 

iiiii|prtiikp!i jiriiiiiirily f*‘r uui 

lull lllPy il|t|i|Pl|Prii l|i?i fUyk’ }i^ uu 

illlll lipfuri^ lirpiilil^irU lis.itlp pf ii f«'w Vrfi* 

ilililii plifirii^iuiiy^ m-illi Iiiiiif4« If * !p» m 

IIII^ t*f r%"pr\' mpifi!, .r- li»'’ f^Jk. U"; lit 

willi ill! «»iir fii'rituifi r*pi4uiif. iiii4 ilp-ii li«-> *^.4* i 
!4iit«> iiini !riitu4iii*4 u jii'i .P*p I* ^ 

lliitfi uiin iiu^fp jf. 4 i’iptil irlV * 1 ;f ,f 

|ifiritwi, iifiil it t*<i|iiiirp4 liuu-li »4’ mnujiu till 

ulliiriti wliirli liiiiii uir iiti4 ?-* ii ‘‘uupp-. 

iftniy wiliuil |ir*^jipf||i«l*i « r>u!i 

auricoi iiru wry frr^nsiit in F-p*-. I'F-, 11 

iilifiriii llii^ uliijil** I*! iip’ui) liHi ’ . j*'! ' t‘n 

they riji|i!ril ui^mhlhvAy ujuli **{ Ir i ^‘-ti 

~t:i* illt^ liitii hrW'ilih 1‘fip'liy ^ '4. 1-4 *|4i‘ V 

I lipy iifp irripti i a! all li!a t <i I -r .i*-, iil 
Hilikl nlwlii’M tt« !'»’ a- ir.nuu ! Iri4iuyl.,»in In i lU* . 

i« fill) iiitli'-4«uifniMr mt% >fii4 

wiirki: itiiii it iiiu*4 hr tn itfirL ainl I 

ill Kfl^lii^h, fpf ll«^ I'U*' III !} ihl* *U !*■'Hi jr%| ifi / 5 

f}lluiitig iViiiii lilt? ’In* VtilyaN', !hr. X\ 

Vciwicifi, fict!«r<liit |4 m/* }sr haiiil itipt ar tin lUhrf 
ill iiiiiiiriiiig iir fcrmwipiu in mmtui i I 

ilJlIfcll Itiia l!ib Initfi? r»iu?.t'4 !*# Iiui «4^" -nt |» 
fciry wtill Iff }ii4VH II tVii4<f4% a-* 

hiii i?riiili»ii wniit iiupi Ip^ lint «4 

ill© cillif^r vrriupiin, Tlntnk^ hn imui hifn. h-m 
liiivirig iitnliiiii^ii flip Ap^rryfiini a rt ^hr 

HorijitiiriM mlth wliip}i itii* 4 ii 4 hniiatiiir im 

(jlUtPIlipill llswikli. Tilt' riilHitiifrt *i! !|4r Hillp 

iilikii Hti»kiii« lli«ui^4it miti Iii»^ it ni iiiiiraiin 

tiitiirii tif ttliiifnil Pfiff)' {litir# irftiii Im f#* n, *S*iiiiii 
©Oiiifitecl iixty llihlp s*ifiirrfii*fn» m m wiiylp l*^‘itir*n 
aot etiiiiiliMh lint I thiiil ilsiit tJin liiliil tiiiiiih«r 
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references, traced in the Index to his Complete Works, oi 
must be about 5000. He knew the Bible almost by heart, 
and he generally quoted it in his books from memory. 

The accuracy of his memory, here as in other matters, 
was very great. I can recall only one slip, and that a very 
small one, in his references to the Bible. It occurs in the 
chapter on the Early Eenaissance in The Stones of Venice, 

He is there speaking of the learning which the mighty 
Venetian masters wore without feeling it encumber their 
living limbs. But I speak,” he goes on, “ of the Renais¬ 
sance as an evil time, because, when it saw those men go 
burning forth into the battle, it mistook their armour for 
their strength; and forthwith encumbered with the painful 
panoply every stripling who ought to have gone forth 
only with his own choice of three smooth stones out of 
the brook.” Now the number of smooth stones which David 
chose him out of the brook was jive. The two odd stones 
are hardly worth throwing at Ruskin’s memory. 

The verification of references was a task which was not 
congenial in Ruskin’s literary workshop, and sometimes it 
was, of deliberation, omitted. In one of his essays he had 
quoted Keats's line as For ever shalt thou love, and she 
be fair.” Mr. Wedderburn pointed out the slight misquota¬ 
tion, when reading the proof of the paper; but Ruskin 
left it, saying, “ Never mind, they'll see I quoted from 
memory.” He was, and he was not, a great reader. He 
was not a reader in the sense of a student who sets himself 
to master everything that has been written on a given 
subject. He eschewed commentaries. But he was a large 
reader of the original texts in classical literature—mostly 
in English, Greek, Latin, and Dante (to whom his references 
number some hundreds), but a good deal also in French. 

•He filled many note-books, but his entries in them were 
(except in the case of the Greek and Latin writers) more 
in the nature of his own reflections on things read, than 
by way of collections in aid of memory. The range and 
extent of his literary allusiveness entailed very heavy 
labour in the editing of his works; for he seldom gave 
his references, and, when he did, not infrequently gave 
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R thciin tvniiigly. wna ftiiiii iif iiilriMliieiiig iiiliiiiiiiii, tmi 
only til lili’miiirt’. Iml iivoiit*, m wriiiiigi tif tluj 

|mi«ing iliiy. Hi* twiil llm iii'»Wijmji#sri ililigpiitly, iiinl Wi« 
ill tiui ti« I hiiv# iilrt^fiily iiiilpii,* uf tiling wgiiillniiiit 

itiHiiH. Hoiiiii vtitiiiiittn iif titjm^«}iii|>i'r-«iilltiig^, hIih'Ii niiru 
aiiMMl ill lii« wiirk^liwji, Ihivp imiiiii iiitilwr wiy lil^fnirvaiinn. 
These who rimil lliiikiii willi«iiil it kiitmlifilge Itw ullu* 
sioiiH In jifwsiiig iiifihleiila %vi!l cerliiiiily iiii» ef llm 

liieiiniiig* iivwti if they il«» iii»l g^tlmr n iiiniit 

iirreiMMHw iiiipn^paieii* F»r iiiniiinri** in Tarkiiw plucti 
lliiskin girds iiilliii then lliiliwji iif Miiiwdiwaiftr, ilr. Fraiiir ~ 
iioausiiig him, in esns |fhi«i\ iit‘ •♦tiei hriiiK le ifr#^ tiiiitdi/* 

iHith ill «if ItiMiviiiiis Tiilliiig iJn*^ lw«i 

ohiirgtii tiigiitlmr* ii tmulm iiiiglil 4iip|i«fif’ lliiii Itii*kiii 

iiocnwttd tliii hliiititihiifi IliidKip *il in'raemd fiiiiiiig. 

Wfilh lift dill iiceiisi? Fnumr oi n giwui tkml, htil imi nf 

anything likii ihiii, !i« mmi ntfrrriiig l*i tii 

piiftiagii wii« fi ijMwrIi miee imidr hy iln* ili?iliii|i in mltir,li, 
cl'Cifoiiding lliiiicilii?sl4*rV «lrsir« l« tlniii flu? imlrrs nf 
thci Liikii Ciniiiiry. hti IiikI itmi nflur nil li» iinijw«!fl 

tluit ncii niiiny |«?!i}dt! liii«i nvi’-r Tlitrliiniri). 

Anethor trirk ef itn^kiii'a writiiig m wlini tmiy 
ciallnd ti hiibit nf , liiit litk is «iily iii 

Im ftmnd ill »>tini i»f lik pitiiitm I In liiicl* m lie iiiitl, llimti 
dillhruiil ways nf writing 

wilJt tlip titw of iiimlltig mfm4t iti 

•wliieli I iiemiiiarilf nwii a giwl iliml nl »t»i itilii ttif lipml, 
**Atiotliir ill wliWi I «iwl I ttiiiife t*nghi l*i Im mul, in 
wlitit I iiipjUMii III Im lie twi wtiftl# i imii fliiil for tl, 

**Atici my Itiirii wiiy nf wrilltig m In my til tlimi rtimt# iiiln 
mf hfftwi f«»r tiij nwii ifi lb» ii»l wunia l|«l rfiiin\ 

riif4mctliiiig tliiiiii nfli^rwaril* iiit« m|niro*iifisto fmitmimr/* ’ 

Eimkiii in this tliiiti iinititmr is litflinilt iti fidlnw, 

I will give II pimsiigt in illiwtratitm* II© ii talkiiig iitmiil 
the itttlniie imtsemsii wliieli iim art nf ifiigrAviiig rnunirts. 


* *l»¥»i I*. i73. 
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jind hnn (‘ottipanul it to tluit of tho pationt (rrisolda; and 
thou lui j(o«8 on : - 

“ I tmnmit get to lay work in this [laimr, somahow; the web 
of tlK'so old ciiiKnuw i'iit(Uif(liw mo agiiia and again. That rough 
sylliililo whhdi l«'giitH th« lutmo of (IciHolila, ‘dih's,’ ‘the Htoiie’; 
tho roar of tho long fall of tho TiK-oia soonm to mix with the sound 
of it, bringing thonghla of tho gn-at Aljiiim pationo(\; junto snow 
wri'athiHl by groy rtK’k, till uvahinoho tiiuo comes-pationoo of 
iiiiito torimwUid racoft till tho lime of tho (iroy league oamo; at 
last impationt. (Not that hithorlo it has hewn its way to much: 
tlio Rhino foam of tin* Via Mala mu'iuing to have done its work 
Imttur.) Rut it ia a uohht colour that tlriwm (lr(<y; dawn colour 
-—gnwa'ful for a fadiid ailk k> rule in, ami wonderful, in paper, for 
getting n glow Ujam, if you laigin wi.stily." * 

Tins paMiigo will, I iiiutginn, b« larguly uniiitolligiblo to 
many rmwlurH. Btti on« who ktiows his Iluskin and is 
familiar with tho tunta anti twists of thu atithor's thought 
will havw imthsrstood how Orisoltla briiigs into his head 
motnorios of llio 'losa Falls hotioalh tho Grios glacier; 
thon, how ono I'ass rtioallMtl another to his mind and inado 
him think of tho long opproasion of Riotia under petty 
tyrants, luul of tho long Alpltto patience of " Tho Mountain 
Gloom "; ami ihtitt, how tlio rule of tho potty chieftains 
was at last shaken off by tho formation of tho Grison 
Ckmftaloration, in which ono of the constituents was the 
Grey I.»«agne; hinioe tho naino of tho present canton 
(GrauhUmlen, Grisom). Next, in thinking of tho central 
riefilo, tho Via Mala, ho doubts whether tho men of the 
Grauhttndwn have hewn their own way in tho world 
HJJ deoisively a« tho foaming river. Then tho colour of 
Grison Or«y rooidl* to him at ono momont Tonnyson’s 
Knid ("Karl, entreat her by iny love, Albeit I give no 
roawai hut my wish, That she ride with mo in her faded 
silk"}; and, at the next. Turner’s brilliant water-colour 
sketches on grey paper -wonderful achiovoments, possible 
only to one who had Iwgtm wisely by long discipline and 

» Tk» (Jaitu «tf dgMa, S 38. 
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pjiKHiigi.^ ill »<llii^r jihu’i’ i»i l!ii* milL -r ^ ^ Iliinkiii 

in liiK iiiiiiiiif’r inl^r inti*! j*ri*it'il hy Hiiiikiu. lltti 

! if li%H cif IIIHIIV uf Ills ilfr Cull *4 tlii” liiHlilir-r. 


til 

Hut whiii wrr« tiiH iitiilitnH III his uilii'i’ iiii4 iiitirii 
gt^liom! Iiiiitilifirii* w!ii’'li ln^ liini flu* sing!*' at Iiiitkiiig 

ttiMlt*ri4|r«iti laiil iiiiil wliii,! In^ lifnirinl its ili*) ln^ii 
wtirfli liu omilil fiiiil lAr it f Wlnii \fm.n liis fw-rrul I IIu 
wotilil hiivis t4ild im, I ihiiik, w!iiit li«^ Ikiriiur 

iii siiyiiig, ** I ktiiiw nf tm gi-iiiiis kill iii«’ gmuis liiirii 
Wiirk.'' Tlioru iii ii« wriiur wli«* usir^^ngi^r iniprriiiikiii 
of cmHo iliftii (.'iinliiiiil Nknuniin it grt^ni lon/iirr i*! siiti|tlif 
mmI liioici Kiiglislg grisilrr in lin^ni^ jiiirlit’iilur rrftjiri’ii, 
if we take ihti wlmle Imily nf llirir uriliogfi, tlmii llnskiit, 
Yeti tiTini Newiiiiiii siiiti: '*1 liiivp l*mm ultligitil in iiikti 

great jminii with everytliing I liit%s< uriiien, ninl I itfit^ii 
writo eluipterH ever iititi nv^r lignin, }ipsitir,?4 iiiiitiiip^niklii 
CnrfCKjtieim and iiih.irliiird iidtiifiniis/' ItiisIciitV* iis*“i|i»id %vm 
the saiiui. The wiimdi ftir tin* right imni, fur tin’ iiilitsg 
utinkmee, wini efieti hnig ; «iii! juintgritjtlif* aipl rhupiiiri 
wore writiiiii o¥tir iiiiil nver ngidii tit'idrr^ ilngv fiiiiitiiiitd litiii* 
And tliii ii.|ipliei ec|itiilly l« Idu iiiosi writing. Miicli 

m i« to be foiimh for iiwtiiiirtg in Tlir iiiemrmlrt t#/ Ik^upimj; 
and to hii iiio«t elabnnitti jiiiaimgrfg siicdt im llm iii«irdiiiiiw 
and paromtioiw iti Iffulmi fir SmrB aiiil 

Tim EtuwM uf Fmdm lie iiiirriofl tm ttm In tltii 

stage of proofo, rcjvkti^, mui roreidmis. Fatmiimlm «»f jiagos 
re-writton on the priiitiid priwif iirii iiirliitlril iii ilin Litiriirj 
Edition* and in tliii ciiiiiiiciiiiiti Dr, Fiiriiii'nlt giifti itm iiti 
anaedcjte* To ltuikiii*i fiillnir ttwi |iiililblo^r mmm niiti diiy 
exhibiting a thiekly iccirod fiiiid rev»« iiiid iii|iliitiiliig iliiii 
coatinuaiico in «uoh praelicMi» woiiltl ubiurti nil ilii$ tititlicir% 
pmitSi ** DtinT let my »oii kiiowA iiibl llio old geitlliiitiaii ; 
**JohE mnit have liii ttiingi lii lit likoi llitnii; jiiiy liiiti 
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whatever would become due, apart from corrections, and 
send in a separate bill for them to me/' Few authors, 
it may be feared, are blessed with so indulgent a parent. 

Let us now open the door of the workshop, and note a 
few instances of the revisions which occupied so many hours 
and days of Ruskin’s literary life. I will take first the 
description of the old tower of Calais, a passage much 
admired, as we have heard, by Rossetti. The following was 
the first draft:— 


Cl 


The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; the decay and 
record of its years written so Tisibly upon it, yet without danger, 
sign of weakness, or decay; the stern, meagre massiveness and quiet 
gloom of its poverty ; gnawed away by the channel winds, and over¬ 
grown with the black and bitter sea grasses; stripped of all comeli¬ 
ness as if by a blight; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and 
yet not falling; its brickwork full of bolts and holes and grisly fis¬ 
sures, and yet stable like a bare brown rock; its stripped barrenness 
and desertness; its utter carelessness of what regards it or thinks of 
it in passing by; putting forth no claim upon us; having no beauty, 
nor desirableness, nor pride, nor grace, and yet asking for no pity, 
neither; it is not like ruins, pensive, piteous, feebly or fondly 
garrulous of its better days and yet useless; but useful still, going 
through its own daily work, as some old fisherman beaten grey by 
storm, yet drawing his daily net; so it stands with no memory of its 
youth, nor sweetness, tenderness of age, complaint of its past nor 
wofulness; but in blanched and meagre massiveness and serviceable¬ 
ness, gathering souls together beneath it; the sound of its bells for 
prayer still rolling through its rents; and the grey peak of it seen far 
across the sea, principal of the three that rise above the waste of 
surfy sand and hillocked shore—the lighthouse, for Life and Death ; 
and the Hall belfry, for Labour and Rest; and this Church Tower, 
for Praise.’’ 

The passage went through many intermediate shapes before 
its final form was arrived at; but comparing this first form 
with the last, the reader will note how the author omitted 
superflLuous words, pared down alliterations, and knit the 
sounds together into closer harmony with the sense. Mr, 



360 ASSONANCE AND ALLITERATION 

lP. Frederic Harrison, in a careful analysis of Ruskin’s literary 
technique, Las observed how much the author relies upon 
assonance for his effect; meaning by assonance, as distinct 
from alliteration,'' the recurrence of the same, or of cognate 
sounds, not merely in the first letter of words, but where the 
stress comes, in any part of a word, and that in sounds 
whether vowel or consonant/'^ The passage just given is 
cited in illustration, and it is interesting to note that, while 
some of the effects in question—as, for instance, the ex¬ 
pressive phrase ''the sound . . . rolling through its rents” 
—^were written down at once, others were obtained after 
many retouchings—as, for instance, in the last words, with 
the triple alliteration, the second of them being inverted 
(“fceifry for labour To such analysis as this—most in¬ 
structive to the student, and similar to that which the critic 
himself applied to Turner's compositions—Ruskin would 
perhaps have remarked, in the words which, as he mentions, 
were used by Tennyson when some one pointed out to the 
poet various laws deducible from his versification : " It's all 
true; I do observe them, but I never knew it.” ^ 

Another passage in the fourth volume of Modern Painters 
is cited by Mr. Harrison for its majestic effect as a whole, 
and for its incidental felicities—the account of the peasants 
of the Valais, in the chapter on "The Mountain Gloom.” 
Here, again, the first draft will repay careful comparison 
with the final version in the text:— 

" They know not the name of beauty nor of knowledge. They 
know dimly that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, truth, faith, 
—these things they know so far as they can be known. To glean 
their meadows side by side, so happier; to bear the hitter frost and 
burden up the breathless mountain side, without murmuring; to bid 
the stranger drink from their vessel of milk; to look dimly forward ; 
to see at the foot of their low death-beds the form of a pale figure 
upon a cross, dying patiently as they; all this separates them from 
the cattle and the stones; of all this they are capable ; but in all this 


1 *' Ruskin as Master of Prose ,2 Addresses on Decorative Colour, 
in Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, omd other § 30 (Lib. Ed., vol. xii. p. 500). 
LM&rary JEstimates, 1899, p. 02. 
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unrewarded as far as concerns this present life. For tlieiii there is CB 
neither hope nor action of spirit; for them wo progress or joy. Hard 
roof, dark night, laborious day, thirsty weary arms at sunset; these 
are their life. No books, no thoughts, no change of passion. Only 
sometimes a day of rest and a little sitting in the sun under the 
church wall as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air; a 
pattering of a few prayers, not understood, in the dark chapel; an 
evening spent by the more sober in a vague act of adoration, and so 
back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still unbroken— 
a strange cloud of rocky gloom, heavy and hopeless, born out of 
the wild torrents and shapeless stones, and unlightened, even in 
their religion, except by the hope of some better thing unknown, 
mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeakable horror, 

—a feverish scent as it were of martyrdom and torture mingled vdth 
the incense, a perpetual memory of shattered bodies and warped wills, 
and lamenting spirits and hurtling flames—the very cross, for them, 
bedragged more deeply with gouts of blood than for others 

The words here printed in italics were either omitted, altered, 
or transposed in the ultimate text; and if the reader will 
compare the latter with this early draft, he will perceive 
how much the total effect was enhanced, and how many of 
the felicities by the way were introduced, during the author’s 
revision. Some of these—the onomatopceic line, for instance, 

“ as the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air ”—were 
thought of at once; but observe how different and more 
simple is the effect of '' to bear the burden up the mountain 
flank, unmurmuringly,” than in the first version; or note 
how the closing words—''the very cross, for them, dashed 
more deeply than for others, with gouts of blood”—have 
gained by a simple transposition, and the alteration of the 
word " bedragged.” Ruskin spared no labour, it will be seen, 
to assist his mastery of language and intuitive sense for 
melody. 

The next passage will illustrate the search for the right 
word. Every one remembers the beautiful close of the 
chapter on " The Lamp of Sacrifice ” :— 

" All else for which the builders sacrificed has passed away—all 
their living interests, and aims, and achievements. . . . But of them, 
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.the work of revision the superfluous words—such as as OH 

• ^ • '^\l 

well as over the earth and, with regard to Tyre and Venice, 
that their powers have departed^ and at the end if it cannot 
take warning —were omitted. By compression in these cases 
Enskin knits his clauses more closely together, and finds 
room, in the same given quantity of words, to introduce 
an ending which is not only beautiful in sound but which 
conveys an additional thought:— 

‘^The Third, which inherits their greatness, if it forget their 
example, may be led through prouder eminence to less pitied 
destruction/’ 

The new thought, it will be seen, is that not merely is the 
fate of Tyre and Venice decreed for an example, but that 
the greater the power of our empire, the greater also is 
its responsibility—that to whom much is given, from him 
much will be required; and thus the opening of the book 
leads up with added emphasis to the passage a little later 
in which the author proposes— 

“to record, as far as I may, the warning which seems to me to be 
uttered by every one of the fast-gaining waves that beat like passing 
bells against the Stones of Venice/’ 

So, then, with Euskin the work of revision meant some¬ 
thing more than a search for beautiful sound; it meant 
the attainment of deeper and fuller sense. And exactly 
the same thing may be observed, I think, even in his 
alterations of single words. In the passage, for instance, 
given above from The Lamp of Sacrifice,” why is it that 
''those grey heaps of deep-wrought stone” should be pre¬ 
ferred to the other words which he tried? Eminences 
made, it is true, an unpleasant jingle with the preceding 
evidence; but shadows might have sounded well enough. 
Why did he reject it ? Was it not because the word heaps, 
with the associations which it suggests, added a fresh 
thought ?—conveying to us, as we read, the idea of labour 
and sacrifice in the builders—as in Matthew Arnold's lines :— 

“With aching hands and bleeding feet 
They dig and heap, lay stone on stone/’ 
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abstracted, and finally concentrated, expressions of the CH 
general laws of natural phenomena”;— 

“ Thus the sentence ‘ murniiiring only when the winds raise them, 
or rocks divide,’ does not describe, or word-paint, the sound of 
waters, but (with only the admitted art of a carefully reiterated ‘ r ’ ) 
sums the general causes of it; while, again, the immediately following 
one, defining the limitations of sea and river, ‘restrained by estab¬ 
lished shores, and guided through unchanging channels,’ attempts no 
word-painting either of coast or burnside; but states, with only such 
ornament of its simplicity as could be got of the doubled ‘t’ and 
doubled ‘ ch,’ the fact of the stability of existing rock structure which 
I was, at that time, among geologists in asserting.” ^ 

And, generally, if any of us were to sit down and work 
out a description of something we had been looking at— 
a cathedral front, an Alpine meadow, a blade of grass, a 
picture by Tintoret—and then were to compare our descrip¬ 
tion with Ruskin’s, wherein should we find the difference 
to consist? It would not, I think, be merely that our 
sentences were less beautiful or eloquent; but we should 
find also, most of us, that we had stated fewer /acfe, and 
conveyed the impression of fewer, or less significant, thoughts. 

To Ruskin’s art of writing may be applied what he laid down 
about the art of painting. “Finish,"’ he said, in art simply 
means “telling more truth.” ^ 


IV 

Ruskin’s handwriting shows three main “periods”—an 
early, a middle, and a late. The early—that which may 
be seen in the manuscript of his letters to Dale, now in the 
British Museum—is legible and regular, but not marked by 
any great individuality. In the middle period—to which 
the specimen given in this chapter belongs—the writing is 
daintier; there is more character in it, especially in the 
formation of the capitals. It must be to this period that an 

^ Preface to Cedi Ena/rrant (1885). 

* Modern Pamters, vol. iii. ch. ix. § 18. 
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abstracted, and finally concentrated, expressions of the CH 
general laws of natural phenomena'':— 

“ Thus the sentence ‘ murmuring only when the winds raise them, 
or rocks divide,’ does not describe, or word-paint, the sound of 
waters, hut (with only the admitted art of a carefully reiterated ‘ r ’) 
sums the general causes of it; while, again, the immediately following 
one, defining the limitations of sea and river, ‘restrained by estab¬ 
lished shores, and guided through unchanging channels,’ attempts no 
word-painting either of coast or burnside; but states, with only such 
ornament of its simplicity as could be got of the doubled ‘t’ and 
doubled ‘ ch,’ the fact of the stability of existing rock structure which 
I was, at that time, among geologists in asserting.” ^ 

And, generally, if any of us were to sit down and work 
out a description of something we had been looking at— 
a cathedral front, an Alpine meadow, a blade of grass, a 
picture by Tintoret—and then were to compare our descrip¬ 
tion with Ruskin's, wherein should we find the difference 
to consist ? It would not, I think, be merely that our 
sentences were less beautiful or eloquent; but we should 
find also, most of us, that we had stated fewer facts, and 
conveyed the impression of fewer, or less significant, thoughts. 

To Ruskin's art of writing may be applied what he laid down 
about the art of painting. “ Finish," he said, in art simply 
means “ telling more truth.” ^ 


IV 

Ruskin's handwriting shows three main ‘‘periods "—an 
early, a middle, and a late. The early—that which may 
be seen in the manuscript of his letters to Dale, now in the 
British Museum—^is legible and regular, but not marked by 
any great individuality. In the middle period—to which 
the specimen given in this chapter belongs—the writing is 
daintier; there is more character in it, especially in the 
formation of the capitals. It must be to this period 

^ Preface to Codi Enmrant (1885). 

^ Modern Pamt&rs, voL iii ch. ix. § 18 
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^nd his proof-reviser had many a long-drawn tussle over a GJ 
preposition or a comma. ''You have an unfilial hatred/’ ^ 
\vrote Harrison in submitting to a defeat, “ for your mother 
t/ongue.” Ruskin used to say that for his own part his 
grammar was always home-made. A friend once asked him 
how a master of English could allow himself to write such 
SI sentence as ' And I didn’t want to/ ” He replied, with a 
laughing parody, "I have never yet written good English 
grammar, and I never mean to.” 

Unlike some authors, Ruskin was not a slave to his tools, 
and had no indispensable apparatus or fad. Much of his 
literary work was done in foreign inns or wayside lodgings, 
and he thus became independent of his surroundings. At 
Lome, he wrote not on a desk, but on the flat of the table; a 
Labit which may have encouraged the rounded back of his 
later years. He used for choice a cork penholder with a 
fine steel pen, and he generally wrote on ruled foolscap 
paper. His workroom at Denmark Hill was at the back of 
the house, over the breakfast room, and looked into the 
garden. A large oblong table occupied " so much of the— 
say flfteen by five-and-twenty—feet of available space within 
bookcases, that the rest of the floor virtually was only a 
passage round it.” 

This workshop was not literary only. He was not merely 
an author; he was also the artist who illustrated his own 
books. We must picture it as strewn not only with manu¬ 
scripts, proofs, revises, but also with leaves and flowers to 
be drawn, with engravings in all states for correction and 
retouching. Something has been told, in previous chapters, 
of the amount of practice and study in drawing which went 
to the making of his books; but a particular instance, given 
in greater detail, will best illustrate the industry of his 
workshop. Much of the argument in the fourth volume of 
Modern Painters is enforced from Turner’s Alpine drawing 
which Ruskin called sometimes " The Gates of the Hills,” 
and sometimes " The Pass of Faido ” or " The St. Gothard.” 
Turner s first sketch of the scene was made in 1842; it 
is now among the sketches lent by the National Gallery 
to the Ruskin Drawing School at Oxford. The drawing 
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^^THE PASS OF FAIDO’’ 


A.P. from the sketch, to which the artist himself used charac- 
teristically to refer as “that litter of stones,” was made 
in 1843 as a commission from Euskin. He was full oi 
admiration for it, and one of his principal purposes in his 
Continental journey in 1845 was to find the scene depicted 
by the artist. He spent some days at Faido, sketching the 
spot and noting the processes of selection and inventior 
followed by Turner (see above, p. 184). In 1852, on his wa} 
back from Venice, he again visited the scene (p. 280). Anc 
now observe the quantity of study which, founded on these 
personal observations, he put into his analysis of Turner’! 
drawing. From his sketches on the spot he etched a topo¬ 
graphical outline (Plate 20). He made “ a careful transla 
tion into black and white ” of the left-hand upper part o 
Turner’s drawing; this was shown in the Euskin Exhibitioi 
at Manchester, 1904 (No. 146, upper drawing). He etchee 
the same portion (Plate 37, “Crests of the Slaty Crystal 
lines”). Again, he traced the leading lines in this portioi 
of the drawing (Fig. 70). He made a reduced outline o 
the whole drawing, exhibited at Manchester (No. 14( 
lower drawing), and etched it (Plate 21). He copie* 
the central portion of the drawing to be engraved a 
the frontispiece to the fourth volume (“ The Gates c 
the Hills ”); the drawing for this engraving was als 
exhibited at Manchester. Finally he drew a piece of th 
torrent bed on the left, for the engraving called “Kocl 
in Unrest,” in the fifth volume (Plate 81). I have seen : 
suggested that Euskin was not qualified to be an art-criti 
because his range of study was restricted. This biograph 
will, I think, impress a reader as much with the extent, i 
with the limitations, of his study. But it is true in son 
degree that he studied non multa sed multum, and tl 
detailed study given to this drawing by Turner was vei 
characteristic of him. What he preached, he practise 
“Foolish and ambitious persons,” he says, “think they eg 
form their judgment by seeing much art of all kinds. . . . T 
have well studied one picture by Tintoret, one by Luini, o] 
by Angelico, and a couple of Turner’s drawings, will tea( 
a man more than to have catalogued all the galleries 
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Europe.” ^ '' Power of criticism does not consist in knowing Cl 

the names or the manner of many painters, but in discerning 
the excellence of a few.” ^ And again, “ The sum of enjoy¬ 
ment depends not on the quantity of things tasted, but on 
the vivacity and patience of taste.” ^ 

To the work of making the drawings was "added that of 
supervising the engraving of them. The three latter volumes 
of Modern Painters alone contained 84 full-page plates and 
225 other illustrations printed with the 'text. And even 
these figures do not give the full measure of Buskin s work; 
for before deciding to incur the expense of so many steel 
plates, he had made experiments in another kind, drawing 
the subjects, afterwards engraved on steel, on wood blocks.^ 

A considerable number of the plates were etched by Ruskin 
himself; for the rest, he had at his disposal the services of 
a school of engravers which had not yet been threatened 
by the competition of photography. They included J. 0. 
Armytage, T. S. Boys, J. Cousen, R. P. Cuff, J. H. Le Keux, 
and Thomas Lupton. The trouble which Ruskin took in 
supervising the work, and the pleasant relations which he 
maintained with his engravers, are shown by various letters 
and statements:— 

(To Ms Father.) “Venice, March 17, 1852.—Ouff^s experiment 
most excellent; yon rightly find fault with the want of the little 
refinements in distribution of shades, but these things can never be 
expected in a copy. If these refinements loere perceived and followed, 

Cuff would cease to be Cuff and become Ruskin. A touch or two 
on the missed parts would put it nearly right: although the difference 
between a thing done by the artist's own hand, and a copy, however 
able, is always the difference between gold and gilding. But Cuff 
has done this little bit excellently, and with a degree of pains to copy 
accurately which only he and Armytage will take. Nevertheless, it 
will have to be done again, for it is to go on a large plate with five 


^ Notes on his drawings by Turner^ 17-19 R. 

® Cambridge Address, § 7. 

^ Unto this Last, § 84. See also Vol. II. p. 196. 

^ Some of the blocks, drawn on by Ruskin, were exhibited at Man¬ 
chester (Nos. 528-634). 
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other traceries, and there was a mistake in the measi 
this.*’ 

(!ro J. H. Le Keux.) Give, 1858.—‘‘The subjects 
volume are Trees, Clouds, Waves, Buildings, Dragons, 
ments, and Things in General. You shall engrave a ( 
moral sentiment if you hke; but something, please, for 
sadly short of my illustrations.” 

(Statement by Mr. Le Keux.) “ Mr. Euskin never fi: 
I charged what I liked; he never complained—in fact, oi 
One Plate, ‘ The Tree Stump of Claude,’ he said I had ma 
having put in too much touch. I promised to alter it. ( 
visit I took him another proof, which is the Plate printed, 
me how I had altered it so well. I told him I had not 
Plate, but had engraved another, as it was much less t 
scraping out and altering. ^ Then charge me for both 
his request. I did so. Mr. Euskin was especially pleasec 
Moat of Nuremberg.’ The tree stem of Albert Durer, repr 
for line in the Plate of tree stems, he thought a marvel.” ^ 

What Le Keux charged, I do not know; hut Boy 
£33, 10s. for a plate, and Lupton £40. These fig 
how costly the illustrated volumes were to pro( 
explain the high prices at which the original 
were sold. 

Euskin was on the same friendly terms .with h 
and proof-readers, and sLowed them the same 
consideration, as in the case of his engravers. His 
Notes often had to be printed in a hurry. I be 
wrote to his publisher, “ that Spottiswoode must ' 
some of their men to finish this. I am very muc 
to them, and should like the printers who stayed 
it to have half-a-crown each from me for a holiday 
He was never too busy to add a pleasant word i 
proofs to the printer’s reader. Thus: “ All is righ 
the ‘Eobert Stevenson,* page 11. I mean the g 
neer; you must put the name right, if it isn’t 
know engineers’ names.” And again: “Dear Mi 


^ Bibliography of Buskin, by Wise and Smart, vol. ii. ] 
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I never knew anything so wonderful as the way you have OH 
got my scrawl printed. Literally, only two words wrong 
in the 18 pages/' With Mr. Jowett, the head-printer at 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Yiney’s Aylesbury works, where 
Ruskin's later books were set up, he maintained a familiar 
correspondence—discussing not only technical points, but 
literary matters, and ending ‘'ever affectionately yours.” 

His relations with booksellers similarly show his geniality 
and warm-heartedness. Books to him, as to Milton, were 
"not absolutely dead things”; they were "kings and states¬ 
men lingering patiently, not to grant audience but to gain 
it”;^ and the bookseller was thus a court-chamberlain, 
whose private ear it was a privilege to have. Ruskin had 
dealings during ^.many years with the late Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch; and though they had their disputes, Ruskin en¬ 
joyed few things more than a chat and a rummage in Mr. 
Quaritch's shop. The late Mr. F. S. Ellis, again, printed 
a series of Ruskin's letters to him,^ and the course of the 
correspondence is very characteristic. In ordering books, 
Ruskin soon begins dropping critical remarks by the way. 

An invitation to Brantwood follows. "Truly” and "faith¬ 
fully ” pass into " affectionately ” ; and finally, when Mr. ElHs 
had given some prudent advice which Ruskin valued, he 
becomes "Papa” Ellis—a brevet relationship which he had 
the honour of sharing with Rawdon Brown and Carlyle. On 
one occasion Ruskin had ordered a copy of Sir Thomas More. 
"Thank you,” he replied, in acknowledging the book, "for 
getting the Utopia for me. What an infinitely wise— 
infinitely foolish—book it is! Right in all it asks—^insane, 
in venturing to ask it, all at once—so making its own 
wisdom folly for evermore; and becoming perhaps the most 
really mischievous book ever written—except Don Quixote'' 

I doubt if such a thing exists as a business letter from 
Ruskin, pure and simple. Whoever served him in any 
business capacity had to be his friend. Not engravers, 
printers, and booksellers only, but the dealers who supplied 

^ Sesame and Lilies^ § 6. Bushin to a London B%bUo]pole, 

* Stray Letters from Professor privately printed 1892. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE WOEEIHG MEN’S COLLEGE 


(1854-1858) 

Not what we give hut what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare.’’—L owell. 

I 

In the remainder of this Yolume, I propose to depart from a 
severely chronological order. The period in Ruskin’s life, 
during which he wrote the third and fourth volumes of 
Modern Painters (1854-56), and after many delays (1856-60) 
completed the book, was one of most multifarious ac¬ 
tivity. We shall obtain a better idea, I think, of his work, 
his interests, his thoughts, his influence, by considering 
various aspects of them separately, than if we followed his 
movements by the calendar. I shall deal, therefore, with 
him successively, as teacher at the Working Men's College 
and drawing-master at large (Chap. XIX.); as Art Censor 
(Chap. XX.); as Turner’s Executor (Chap. XXL); and as 
Public Lecturer (Chap. XXII.). Then, some account will be 
given of his home-life, his friendships, his correspondence 
(Chaps. XXIII., XXIY.); and, finally, the studies and the 
mental developments, made and experienced for the most 
part during tours abroad, will be described which went to 
the completion of Modem Painters (Chap. XXY.). A very 
brief summary, supplementary to that given above (p. 336), 
will here suffice to enable the reader to bring the various 
threads into chronological connexion. After sending the 
third and fourth volumes of Modem Painters to pre^ in 
the spring of 1856, Ruskin went abroad. He hurried 
home in the autumn upon hearing that Turner's bequest 
had been handed over to the nation, and he set to work 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM ST'S 

pictures and in nature were coming to be mingled with CH 
urgent thoughts of political reformation and personal ser- ^ 
vice. He could not entirely be satisfied with quiet work 
in his study at Denmark Hill. He wanted his actions, 
as well as his written words, to advance the Kingdom. 


HI 

One scope for practical work he found in lectures and 
classes to artisans at the Architectural Museum. A prin¬ 
cipal aim of this institution, which had been founded in 
1851, was to render possible the training of workmen in 
the arts of their crafts. ''Singularly enough among all 
the antiquarian collections in London, accessible to the 
public, there were none which included a good assortment 
of casts from decorative sculpture, and the few which did 
exist were almost exclusively taken from classic and Italian 
examples. The advisability of securing such objects for 
the inspection and study, not only of young architects, 
but of art-workmen, became apparent to all who knew how 
much the success of modern Gothic depends on the spirit 
and vigour of its details.”^ The Architectural Museum 
was founded by a few architects and amateurs to supply 
the deficiency, and Ruskin threw himself heartily into 
assisting a scheme which fell in so entirely with the ideas 
and aspirations expressed by him in The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture and in the chapter of The Stones of Venice on 
" The Nature of Gothic.'' During his stay in Venice, he 
had casts of Venetian architecture made for presentation 
to the Museum. He also secured casts from the panels 
on the north doorway of Rouen Cathedral and from those 
of the great door of Notre Dame of Paris. The first casts 
of Gothic architectural sculpture available for public study 
in this country were thus due to Ruskin. He also presented 
to the Museum a series of the Seals of England, and placed 
there a selection of his drawings of foreign architecture. 
His interest in illuminated manuscripts found expression 

1 0. L. Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Bevival, p. 299. 
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enthusiasm which saw, in the Exhibition and the Palace, 
the birth of a new Order of Architecture, as well as the 
dawn of a New Era, Ruskin could have no sympathy. 
He had already protested in The Stones of Venice against 
the notion that the construction of a greenhouse “larger 
than ever greenhouse was built before'’ had any artistic 
significance, however great its mechanical ingenuity might 
be. And while the British public was congratulating itself 
on having achieved, in its halls of glass, “ an entirely novel 
order of architecture,” the old architecture of the world was 
perishing every day by fire, war, revolution, and neglect; 
and by a foe even more destructive than any of these— 
namely, “restoration.” This is the main theme of the 
pamphlet, which thus carries a stage further the plea for 
the preservation of ancient buildings already advanced in 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and repeated in scattered 
passages of later writings. But here Ruskin adds a practical 
suggestion. “An association,” he says, “might be formed, 
thoroughly organised so as to maintain active watchers 
and agents in every town of importance, who, in the first 
place, should furnish the society with a perfect account of 
every monument of interest in its neighbourhood, and then 
with a yearly or half-yearly report of the state of such 
monuments, and of the changes proposed to be made upon 
them.” Ruskin’s scheme was that which William Morris 
carried out twenty-three years later in the formation of 
“The Society for Protection of Ancient Buildings”—a title 
altered by Morris for popular usage into “ The Anti-Scrape.” 
Of this Society both Ruskin and Carlyle were original 
members. Ruskin suggested, further, that the Association 
should in cases of need save ancient monuments from de¬ 
struction by purchase—an object partly aimed at by the 
recently formed “National Trust.” The pamphlet is of 
further interest as containing—^like most of Ruskin’s writings 
on architecture—an incidental passage which is eloquent of 
his strong and growing social sympathies. In this passage 
ho describes the “few feet of ground (how few!) which are 
indeed all that separate the merriment from the misery.” 
The time was presently to come when, in words of yet 
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j»r«tsiH.ily fit-ttul in with tUo ideas at which Buskin had been 
arrivinfj;. and ins wrote to Maurice oft'ering to take charge of 
the art-tcatduug. “His volunteered adhesion,” writes the 
historian of the tJolloge, “was of immense service. It not 
only gave a splendid start to the Art teaching, but helped 
the ontorpriKo as a whole by lotting the world know that 
one of the greatest Kiiglishmou of the time was in active 
sympathy with it.” 

His exam phi and j)crHua.sion enlisted other volunteers, 
and RoHsetti, i''ord Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones at various 
times lent their aid. Lowes .Dickinson, who continued to 
toach for some sixteen years, wjis himself one of the original 
founders of the College. At first Buskin, Rossetti, and 
he worked together every Thui’sday evening. “ There is no 
fear about toachitig,” wri)te Buskin to Rossetti; “all that 
the men want is to wm a few touches done, and to be told 
whore tuul why they are wrong in their work, in the simplest 
jioswiblo way." In the Ejister terra, 1855, the class was sub- 
divideti; Rossetti teaching the figure. Buskin and Dickinson 
taking the (demontary and landscape class, which in turn 
was uftorwards subdivided, Buskin taking a class by himself. 
He did not always attend throughout the summer term, 
though he rre(putntly had his class come down to him in 
the cotmt ry to skot(ih. Cabs were provided to meet the men 
at Camherwidl Grtseii on Saturday afternoon and take the 
party to tho appointiul sketching place, and the outing 
would finish witli tea at the Greyhound Inn, Dulwich, or 
at lluskin’s heusti on Denmark Hill. During tho rest of 
tlm ytiar Ru-skin taught regularly at tho College from the 
autumn of 18.54 until May 1858. In tho spring of 18C0 he 
roturned to his chtss for a term; hut a prolonged period of 
ronidencu abroad then sovi;rcd his regular connexion with 
tho Colkigo, though he cont.inucsd to visit it occasionally to 
give adtlresKcss or iiifornml lectures. It will thus be seen 
that Hiiskiu's help to the College was much more than 
a s{!asm ttf sympathy or an indulgence in tho presently 
fashionable (Kumpation of intormittent philanthropy. 

Ruskin taught his class both by precept and by practice. 
He gave many lectures and addresses at the College, and 
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in Parliament or out of it, till you have some ideas to utter with OH 
thom.^' ^ 

Riddling words; yet not without a practical purpose. The 
point of them was, as the sequel showed, that the working¬ 
men might, if they chose, appoint their '"own parliament, 
to deliberate upon the possible modes of the regulation of 
industry.’' The Trade Union Congress, often described as 
The Parliament of Labour,” was yet in the future at the 
time when Ruskin spoke. These addresses, whether on art 
or politics or (more frequently) upon both, made a deep 
impression. Madox Brown, by no means prejudiced in 
Ruskin’s favour, wrote after hearing one of them: “ Ruskin 
as eloquent as ever, and as wildly popular with the men.” ^ 

** We used to look forward to these talks,” says ‘'One who 
was often present,” “with great interest. Formless and 
planless as they were, the effect on the hearers was immense. 

It was a wonderful bubbling up of all manner of glowing 
thoughts; for mere eloquence I never heard aught like it.” ^ 

The lectures at the College were only occasional; Ruskin’s 
continuous work was in the teaching of his class. Here, as 
in all that he undertook, he lent his mind out. He threw 
into his teaching all the resources of his skill; and, in 
material matters, whatever he had, he shared:— 

“ How generous he was! writes one of his pupils. “ He taught 
each of us separately, studying the capacities of each student. For 
one pupil he would put a cairngorm pebble or fluor-spar into a 
tumbler of water, and set him to trace their tangled veins of 
crimson and amethyst. For another he would bring lichen and 
fungi from Anerley Woods. Once, to fill ns with despair of colour, 
ho bought a case of West Indian birds unstuffed, as the collector 
had stored them, all rubies and emeralds. Sometimes it was a 
Gothic missal, when he set us counting the order of the coloured 
leaves in each spray of the MS. At other times it was a splen¬ 
did Albert Durer woodcut. . . . One by one, he brought for us to 
examiuo his marvels of water-colour art from Denmark Hi ll. He 
would point out the subtleties and felicities in their composition, 

^ Letters of Rossetti to Allinghcm, p. 90. 

2 From a letter in The Boohman, March 1900. 
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* ** A Mettiomhhi Art Clliiiii” ill (niigfmfftr wf ll» wmd* 

(imi Atif. 1 »II 7 , tiyTkiiain In Aiiitialti* !!»»'• Wiirkip 
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each other in consequence of this difference in the growth of the Cl 
branches. AU this history of a life, as shown in the form of a ^ 
tree, astonished at the same time that it convinced me of its truth, 
as he spoke and illustrated his meaning by his sketch.” ^ 

Many of Kuskins sketches made at the College are 
preserved, and there are few pieces from his hand of which 
a sympathetic collector would sooner possess an example. 
They show his decision of line, and they are memorials of 
his helpfulness. Yet for all his pains he felt that he was but 
an unprofitable servant. At the close of one of the terms at 
the College, two visitors went up to thank him for all the 
good that he was doing. '*’1 shall never forget,” says one 
of them,the sad and wistful smile that came over his face 
as he turned a little away saying, "Oh, do you think so? 
it seems to me as if I looked back only on a misspent life 
and wasted opportunities/" 2 

To a Koyal Commission in 1857 Ruskin described the 
object of his teaching at the College. “My efforts are 
directed,” he said, “not to making a carpenter an artist, 
but to making him happier as a carpenter.” But the native 
bent was sometimes too strong to be denied; while, on the 
other hand, Ruskin’s encouragement may in other cases 
have led a man to overrate his powers or to abuse his master’s 
generosity. The record of his classes is, however, a worthy 
one. Some names have been mentioned already, and others 
may be added. “George Allen as a mezzotint engraver, 
Arthur Burgess as a draughtsman and wood-cutter, John 
Bunney as a painter of architectural detail, W. Jeffrey as an 
artistic photographer, E. Cooke as a teacher, William Ward 
as a facsimile copyist, have all done work whose value 
deserves acknowledgment, all the more because it was not 
aimed at popular effect.” ^ The class included all sorts and 
conditions of workers; and Ruskin had an idea, which he 
called his “Protestant Convent plan,” of establishing a 
community of craftsmen, who were to carry out under 

1 “ Kecollections of Buskin/' by ^ The Bev. Henry Solly, in The 

J. P. Emslie, in The Working Men's Inquirer, Feb. 10, 1900. 

College Journal, 1908, pp. 322-328, « W. G. CoUingwood, Life and 

341-346. Work of John Ruskin, p. 155. 
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* MiitiCTti /*filfrri-f, I 151. 
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as Superintendent of the furnishing of the Royal Palaces. 03 
These offers, however, he declined in order to devote him- ^ 
self entirely to Ruskin^s service, in which he remained 
successively as general assistant, engraver, and publisher 
for fifty years. He had married the maid of Ruskin’s 
mother, and he thenceforward became attached, in one 
capacity or another, to all Ruskin’s varied undertakings. His 
progress at the Working Men’s College had been rapid. 

On one occasion Mr. Allen was engaged with another pupil 
in copying an Albert Dtirer, and Ruskin wrote: By 
examining these two drawings together the student will, 

I hope, learn to appreciate the delicacy of touch involved 
in fine carpentry, for it was simply the transference to 
the pen and pencil of the fine qualities of finger that had 
been acquired by handling the carpenter’s tools that I 
obtained results at once of this extreme precision; in each 
case, of course, the innate disposition for art having 
existed.” ^ Ruskin presently encouraged Mr. Allen to 
specialise in the art of engraving, which he studied under 
J. H. Le Keux, the engraver of many of the finest plates 
in Modern Painters, and Lupton, who engraved some of the 
original Liber plates for Turner. In engraving Ruskin’s 
work, Mr. Allen was keenly observant of any subtle grada¬ 
tions, and always carefully recorded any concentrated darks 
or lights—a characteristic charm, he used to say, in Ruskin’s 
drawings. Of the original illustrations in Modern Painters, 
three were from drawings by Mr. Allen; he also engraved 
three plates for the edition of 1888, and in all executed 
ninety other plates for Ruskin. Many of his studies are 
included among the examples in the Ruskin Drawing School 
at Oxford; and he is one of three or four assistants whose 
work has often been mistaken for Ruskin’s. 

With many working-men or young art-students, not 
directly connected with the College, Ruskin found time, 
in the midst of his intensely laborious life, to maintain 
correspondence or acquaintance. Among them was Mr. 

J. J. Laing. He was a young Scottish architect, who had 

^ Catalogue of the Budimentary Series, 1878, No. 241 (Library Editiob, 
vol. xxi. p. 287). 
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I wsoe you act under the influence of many good and noble motives, 0 
■wishing to keep and comfort your mother and to do good to your 
fellow creatures, yet it seems to me that you do not quite know how 
inexpressibly subtle and penetrating the principle of pride is: how 
it mingles itself with, and even pretends itself to be, and takes the 
likeness of, the noblest feelings in the world; and what a constant 
struggle it needs even to detect, much more to expel it. It is like 
oxygen in iron—the hottest fire will not expel it altogether; and it 
steals in with, the very air we breathe, turning all our steel into rust. 
Therefore it is that I urge on you the consideration of what I know 
to be true—that it is not by any effort of which you can possibly be 
vain, that you will do great things. ... If you are to do anything 
that is really glorious, and for which men will for ever wonder at 
you, you will do it as a duck quacks—^because it is your nature to 
quack—Tvhen it rains. . . . 

You say you must work hard to keep you from evil. Will not 
hard jplay do as well 1 I don’t think God has put any passions in 
the human frame which may not be subdued in a healthy manner as 
long as it is necessary to subdue them. I wish you would ask a 
clergyman about this. I would accept your promise with gratitude, 
if I thought that it would be safe for you to make it. But I believe 
there is no means of preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness 
of aim but the Grace of God obtained by daily, almost hourly, wait¬ 
ing upon Him, and continued faith in His immediate presence. Get 
into this habit of thought, and you need make no promises. Come 
short of this and you will break them, and be more discouraged than 
if you had made none. The great lesson we have to learn in this 
world is to give it all up. It is not so much resolution as renuncia¬ 
tion, not so much courage as resignation, that we need. He that 
has once yielded thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but God. 

As to the Missal, it is the first page, 3, 4 Genesis, that I would 
like. Mind you don’t do it but at your leisure. I shall be delighted 
to see you in London.” 

V 

For some years before the Working Men s College was 
started, Rnskin had been in the habit of giving drawing- 
lessons by letter. Many examples of the kind may be seen 
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in the Library Edition of his Works. They were often 
illustrated by pen-sketches, and Ruskin would also send 
from his collection drawings and engravings for purposes of 
study. Such letters and examples were sent not only to 
personal friends, such as Clayton and Acland, but also to 
correspondents unknown to Ruskin otherwise than by their 
promising talent or desire to learn. The trouble which he 
would take in such cases is a most striking illustration of 
the eager desire to share his gifts and of the passion for 
teaching which possessed him. His advice was the more 
sought when his classes at the Working Men’s College began 
to be talked about. He says of Rossetti, whom he had 
impressed into the same service, that “he was the only 
one of our modern painters who taught disciples for love 
of them.” Ruskin’s own position in the matter was also 
unique. He was by this time the acknowledged chief 
among contemporary writers on art; he was the only 
critic who had the will—perhaps also the only one who 
has been competent — to translate his principles into 
practice, and teach with the pencil and the brush the 
system which he advocated with the pen. He was appealed 
to by anxious students and amateurs, as also by official 
Commissions, as at once a writer and a practical teacher. 
It was in order to extend his influence in this direction, 
and to save his time by printing a “circular letter” to his 
correspondents, that he set himself during the winter of 
1856-57 to write The Elements of Drawing, With the 
general public, this book had an immediate success, which 
has been steadily sustained. It was original in method; 
it treated a technical matter with rare simplicity of argu¬ 
ment; and it illumined details by a constant reference to 
first principles. Among the arts which Ruskin here em¬ 
ploys, to persuade or interest his readers, is one of which 
he became increasingly fond—namely, the suggestion of 
analogies. Sometimes they are introduced incidentally, 
with little further object perhaps than to give point and 
piquancy to a sentence or an illustration. But more often 
they are of set purpose, being intended not merely to 
arrest the reader s attention and stimulate his thought or 
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iiBCipfinatioii, but also to connect artistic with moral laws, c; 
and to suggest an underlying harmony in the universe. The ^ 
book is remarkable, too, for its combination of workman¬ 
like attention to detail with the enunciation of great prin¬ 
ciples ; as, for instance, in the discussion of composition. 
Simple and elementary though it is in some respects, it 
is yet pre-eminently “a full book.’' I may refer, for in¬ 
stance, to the wealth of instruction — given, as it were, 
by the way, and consigned to a footnote (§ 5)—upon the 
distinction between rendering what you see, and what you 
know to be there. The truth that Ruskin there condenses 
into the happy phrase—‘'the innocence of the eye”—lies at 
tho root of the philosophy of drawing, and may thus be 
called elementary, but it has never been so pointedly and 
BO clearly expressed. 

To the student of Ruskin’s style The Elements of Drawing 
is of special interest. Those who examine his style in the 
light of his whole literary production will be struck by 
nothing more than its admirable flexibility. He wrote 
about OTerything, and in all his books, no doubt, there 
arc some characteristics of his genius which may always 
bo traced. But he had as many manners as he had 
axidioncos; there were as many notes within his range as 
there wore effects at which to aim. This is an aspect of 
lluskin as a man of letters which is sometimes missed by 
those who know him perhaps only by one book. An 
eminent critic has pleaded for “ an epoch of a quieter 
style,” and has instanced Ruskin (with Carlyle and Macaulay) 
among the giants in prose, who have “the rights of giants,” 
but whose splendid excesses are bad examples.^ But Ruskin, 
too, had a quiet style. He is a master not only of pomps 
and diapasons, but also of simplicity and limpid ease. In 
this simpler style The Elements of Drawing is a master¬ 
piece. " The words are now so exact and so illuminous,” 
wrote at the time a critic not always friendly to the author, 

“ that they fall like lightning to destroy or illumine.” ^ 

^ On the Study of Literature/’ iu Lord Morley’s Studies in Litera- 
twr$ (1891). 

® The Athenmurrif July 11, 1867. 
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pupils to understand what masterly work meant, and to C£ 
recognise it when they saw it. His original Memorandum, ^ 
written for the information of students intending to join 
his drawing-class at the College, was fortunately preserved 
by Dr. Furnivall:— 

‘^The teacher of landscape drawing wishes it to he generally 
understood by all his pupils that the instruction given in his class 
is not intended either to fit them for becoming artists, or in any 
direct manner to advance their skill in the occupations they at 
present follow. They are taught drawing, primarily in order to 
direct their attention accurately to the beauty of God's work in the 
material universe; and secondarily that they may be enabled to 
record, with some degree of truth, the forms and colours of objects 
when such record is likely to be useful. . . 

Rossetti thought highly of Euskin’s methods. “Ruskin’s 
class/' he wrote (Jan. 23, 1855), '‘has progressed astonish- 
ingly and I must try to keep pace with him." ^ He sought 
to encourage habits of observation rather than mere faci¬ 
lity of hand, and to fix the pupil's attention on natural 
objects rather than on "nonsense lines." In these respects 
Ruskin's methods have had considerable influence. Even 
the "lichenous stems," which aroused W. B. Scott's con¬ 
temptuous ire, have been adopted in some official quarters. 
The Home Office has recently taken over from the old 
Science and Art Department the teaching of drawing in 
the Reformatory and Industrial Schools. The officials 
responsible for the work do not suppose that they will 
succeed in turning all their reformed hooligans into artists, 
but their syllabus shows that they hope to teach the 
clumsy-fingered * lads what deftness of handling means, 
and to arouse in them, perhaps, some appreciation of the 
delicacy of natural forms. Among the drawing-copies is 
included Ruskin's study of an oak spray,^ Another fruitful 
result of The Elements of Drawing may be mentioned. 
Ruskin was the first to point out the advantages of the 

3L Letters to William Allingham, in Modern Painters, See the Draao- 

93 ^ ing Syllabus for Guidance in Home 

^ ^‘The Dryad’s Toil,” Plate 51 Office Schools, 1903. 
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Liter Studiorwm of Turner as the best school of Landscape 
Art. In the fifth volume of Modern Painters he gave his 
analysis of the human motives in that work; in The 
Elements he first laid down a system of study from it. 
During his Professorship at Oxford he constantly recurred 
to the subject, and impressed upon his pupils the import¬ 
ance of patient study from the Liter. Such study is now 
a recognised part of the '"South Kensington'’ system. Sir 
Prank Short, when a student at the South Kensington 
Art Schools, copied some of the plates in the Liter, as 
recommended by Ruskin in The Elements of Drawing :— 

“Already an accomplisked artist and etcker, bis progress in 
acquiring facility in mezzotint-engraving was rapid, and he soon 
produced successful copies of some of the plates. All this coming 
to the knowledge of Mr. Buskin, he was much interested, visited Mr. 
Short in his studio, and told him that there was ' a great future for 
landscape mezzotint-engraving, which, in its highest development, 
had only been foreshadowed by the early men.’ He also said to 
Mr. Short, in his characteristic way, "Take care of your eyes, and 
your lungs, and your stomach, and stick to it.’ Mr. Short sub¬ 
sequently engraved, in facsimile, a number of the plates in such a 
manner as to call forth high praise from Mr. Ruskin, and admiration 
from every connoisseur of the LiherT 

The result was that Mr. Short was commissioned by the 
Science and Art Department to prepare, as a volume in 
" The South Kensington Drawing-Book," A Selection from 
the Liter Studiornm: a Drawing-Booh suggested ty the 
writings of Mr. Rushin. This was published in 1890; 
“it aims at placing a selection of the most noted of these 
works, for practical instruction, within the reach of every 
Art School in the kingdom, and through the medium of 
the Government system of Art Prizes, within the grasp of 
any clever young student." Thus after many years has 
been realised one of the objects which Ruskin had most at 
heart in writing The Elements of Drawing. Through his 
friend, Professor Norton, Ruskin was instrumental also, 
it may be added, in making the Liter Studiorum better 
known in America. In 1874 Professor Norton delivered a 
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series of lectures on Turner’s Works, and in the same year Cl 
the Cambridge University Press (U.S.A.) published a ^ 
Catalogue of the Plates of Turners Liber Studiorum: with 
an Introduction and Notes, The text of this volume 
consists almost entirely of extracts from Ruskin’s writings 
on the subject. 

The Elements of Drawing has been widely read in 
America, it has been translated into German, and also into 
Italian—thus returning, as may in a certain sense be said, 
to its country of origin. Ruskin remarks of his system 
of teaching that, though '' at variance with the practice of 
all recent European academy schools,” it was yet founded 
on that of Leonardo. think,” he said in his Inaugural 
Address as Professor at Oxford, ^'you need not fear being 
misled by me if I ask you to do only what Leonardo bids ”; 
and indeed the similarity of teaching in the Treatise on 
Painting and The Elements of Drawing is often very 
marked, as Ruskin’s Italian editor has been at pains 
to show. 

The Elements of Perspective followed The Elements of 
Drawing after a space of two years. To the study of 
theoretical perspective Ruskin attached little importance 
in art-education; the essential thing was to cultivate in 
practice precision of observation, and this he sought to 
inculcate by other exercises. But the theory of perspective 
was a favourite study of his own; some of his earliest 
essays were concerned with it. Accordingly he set himself 
in 1859 to complete his text-book of elementary drawing 
by a companion volume on the elements of perspective. 
The book is not, and could not have been, light reading. 
Ruskin attained, however, in it a considerable measure of 
lucidity, and its mastery is certainly not more difficult than 
that of Euclid. He was fond of pure geometry, and in the 
reduction of the elements of perspective to a series of pro- 
. positions in Euclid’s manner he found congenial recreation. 
The book was written during a holiday in the country. 
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is the place itself I they are views, not 'pictures' A few CH 
days later (November 3, 1858), Lady Stuart de Rothesay 
adds: He begs to be allowed to see some more of your 
flowers, and he mentions having ‘got Lady Waterford’s 
Charity Girl to look at—She’s stunning!’ I told Loo 
this, and she hates the word so much, she would infinitely 
have preferred abuse.” ^ Abuse, Lady Waterford could 
never have received from Ruskin; but his admiration for 
her rare talent was tempered with chastening advice. “I 
am getting on with a fresco,” she writes from Ford Castle 
(March 21, 1864), “which, thanks to Mr. Ruskin’s useful 
critique, I am making of a much warmer colour”; and 
again (Sept. 22, 1864), “Ruskin condemned (very justly) 
my frescoes, and has certainly spirited me up to do better.” ^ 

He was a stimulating, if an exacting critic, and he remained 
on terms of friendship with Lady Waterford till her death 
in 1891. 

Another friendship formed through Ruskin’s repute as 
an art-teacher left a deeper impress upon his life. Among 
Lady Waterford’s friends was Mrs. La Touche of Harristown, 
Kildare, in which county Mr. La Touche occupied a position 
of importance. Lady Waterford had introduced Ruskin to 
Mrs. La Touche in London, and presently she, with her 
daughter Rose, paid a visit to Denmark Hill. “ I have too 
long delayed,” wrote Mrs. La Touche (Feb. 1858), “thanking 
you, in my own name and Rose’s, for the pleasant hours we 
spent last Thursday. You, who live with and for Art, will 
not easily guess how much enjoyment you afforded to me 
who am wholly unaccustomed to such an atmosphere—out 


^ The Story of Two Nolle Lives, 
by Augustus J. O. Hare, 1893, 
vol. ii. p. 478. 

2 Jhid., p. 479. Ruskin^s use 
of the word “stunning” reflects 
his intercourse with Dante Ros¬ 
setti, in whose circle “stunning” 
and “ stunner ” were the favourite 
terms of admiration. In a letter 
to his mother (July 1, 1855) Ros¬ 
setti wrote : “An astounding event 
is to come off to-morrow. The 


Marchioness of Waterford has ex¬ 
pressed a wish to Ruskin to see 
me paint in water-colour, as she 
says my method is inscrutable to 
her. She is herself an excellent 
artist, and would have been really 
great, I believe, if not born such 
a swell and such a stunner ” {Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti : his Family Letters, 
1859, vol. ii. p. 140). 

3 IhiL, vol. iii. pp, 251, 254. 
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ClaritniMi, tir ilm Elgltt ; iiiiil w®* ©slfuiniily 

Thti timilifir* mliiiirifig liiislcim kiifutiiig lii« kifulip^ 
cl»irttig tti liiif© iliti fifti Ilf Imr tlniigliti^w rigltlly thw 
teggtid thfti Im wiiiilci lukti iiit iiilori.%1 in ilnnr tali 
Hii iiimiPiiUal gliiiily* a.iiil wm iinuL^ fmo «f ilndr 
rociiii in Norfolk »Strr«i. Aact llitti bigiiii llm rntiittii 
lb# iragsciy, of Itiwkin'ii lifo. 


CHAPTER XX 

ART CENSOR 


(1855-1859) 

‘‘Poem by a Pbefbctly Fueious Academician. 

I takes and paints, 

Hears no complaints, 

And sells before I’m dry j 
Till savage Buskin 
He sticks his tusk in, 

Then nobody will buy. 

N.B ,—Confound Buskin ; only that won’t come into poetry 
—but it’s true.”— Punch, 

The vogue of Ruskin’s books on art, and his wide circle 
of friends, pupils, and admirers, naturally led to frequent 
appeals for his opinion on current works of art. His private 
diaries and letters show that he was constantly being asked 
by amateurs for advice as to what they should buy; and a 
chief object of his books was to teach disciples what they 
should admire. A series of Academy Notes, begun in 1855 
and continued annually until 1859, was thus undertaken 
to serve as a kind of ''circular letter,telling people "the 
pictures in the Exhibitions of the year which appear to me 
most interesting, either in their good qualities or in their 
failure.” The later Notes included the principal water¬ 
colour exhibitions, and the Erench Gallery, as wel m ttie 
Royal Academy. The Notes were intended also m 
criticisms designed to support and illustrate general state¬ 
ments in Ruskm’s works. The succe^ (d his letters to 
the Times on the Pre-Raphaelites (1851), in stmimmg the 
tide of hostile criticism against the young school, probably 
suggested to him the more regular and methodical exerd» 
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show, Ruskin s criticism of his pictures, though modestly OJ 
disclaiming the more enthusiastic of the praise. Ruskin 
had written in 1864 of the development of what he calls 
' enormous power and sense of beauty.’ ” Leighton did not 
deny that he had some sense of beauty, but “I hcive not"" 
he wrote, “ and never shall have enormous power.” Ruskin 
was in one of his queer moods,” he writes at an earlier time 
(1861), '‘when he came to breakfast with me—he spent his 
time looking at my portfolio and praised my drawings most 
lavishly— he did not even look at the ^pictures. However, 
nothing could be more cordial than he is to me.” 

Not all the painters whom Ruskin selected for notice 
won renown; but looking over these Notes after half a 
century has elapsed, the reader will be struck, as Mr. ColKng- 
wood has observed, by the shrewdness with which Ruskin 
put his finger upon the weak points of the various artists, 
and no less upon their strong points”; and will remark 
“how many of the men he praised as beginners have risen 
to eminence, how many he blamed have sunk from a specious 
popularity into oblivion. . . . The men who laid their failure 
to his account were the weaklings whom he urged to at¬ 
tempts beyond their powers, with kindly support miscon¬ 
strued into a prophecy of success.” ^ 

It was a main object of the Notes to encourage and 
trace the growth of the Pre-Raphaelite influence. In what¬ 
ever respects British art after 1855 showed an advance in 
sincerity of purpose and thoroughness of study, much of the 
credit is due to the criticisms of Ruskin which at once in¬ 
spired or confirmed the painters and directed the taste of 
the public. A considerable portion of Academy Notes is 
devoted to Millais, whose genius Ruskin was the first to 
proclaim, and never ceased to acknowledge, though he felt 
impelled to blame what he considered signs of some falling 
away on the artist’s part from the ideals of his youth. This 
was in the Notes for 1857, in which Ruskin, in noticing “Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford ” and “ The Escape of a Heretic,” ex¬ 
horted Millais to “return to quiet perfectness of work.” 
Millais bitterly resented this criticism, and believed it to be 
^ Life and Work of John JRuskin^ 1900, p. 162. 
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inspired by personal motiTes.’- Tbe facts negative such a 
supposition. Ruskin’s notices of Millais’s pictures in 1855 
and 1856 were enthusiastic. In 1859 he repeated his warn¬ 
ing of 1857, but extolled the artist’s “mighty painting.” 
Millais’s criticism of his critic at this period is interesting: 

“ Ruskin will be disgusted this year, for all the rubbish 
he has been praising before being sent into the Royal 
Academy has now bad places. There is a wretched work 
like a photograph of some place in Switzerland, evidently 
painted under his guidance, for he seems to have lauded 
it up sky-high; and that is jvM where it is in the minia¬ 
ture rooml He does not understand my work, which is 
now too broad for him to appreciate, and I think his eye is 
only fit to judge the portraits of insects.” ^ The “ wretched 
work like a photograph ” was Brett’s Pre - Raphaelite 
landscape, “Val d’Aosta.” It was not Ruskin who had 

changed his tone for unworthy personal motives; it was 
Millais who had changed his artistic methods. Nor is 
it true to say that Ruskin was incapable of understand¬ 
ing the broader brush-work of Millais. On the contrary, he 
expressed profound admiration for the free-hand painting of 
the master. What he found amiss was a certain slovenliness, 
as he deemed it, alike in conception and in treatment. And 
did not the artist himself show some premonition when he 
wrote in the older days, “ People had better buy my pictures 
now, when I am working for fame, than a few years later, 
when I shall be married and working for a wife and 
children”? No one, it will be seen, was quicker than 
Ruskin to applaud, when towards the end of the artist’s 
career he returned to the more poetical and imagina¬ 
tive themes of his youth. I recall a conversation which 
had with Ruskin on the picture-shows of 1885—the yea 
of Millais’s “The Ornithologist, or the Ruling Passion.’ 
“ There are only three things,” said Ruskin, “ worth lookini 
at. One is Millais’s big picture at the Academy—^with th 
entirely noble old man and the noble young girl in fronl 
The second is Briton Riviere’s Stolen Kisses; and the thir 

^ Life and Letters of MiHaiSj vol. i. p. 323. 

® Ibid., vol. i. p. 342. 
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is a little drawing of Mrs. Allingham’s at tLe Old Water- 
Colour Society. In all Millais’s other pictures there is his 
scornful flinging of unfinished work; but there’s never any 
denying his power. Whether he is good one year, or bad, 
he is always the most powerful of them all.” “I have never 
seen any work of modern art with more delight and admira¬ 
tion than this,” he wrote of the same picture; and of the 
Exhibition of Millais’s Works at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1886 he said;— 

“Looking back now on the painter’s career—crowned as it has 
lately been by some of the best pieces of freehand painting in the 
world, I am more disposed to regret his never having ^ven expres¬ 
sion to his power of animal-painting, wholly unrivalled in its Mnd, 
than any of the shortcomings in his actual work.—J. E., 1886.” 

It was a signal merit of Ruskin’s Academy Notes that 
he called attention year after year to pieces of modest and 
quiet landscape by painters then unknovm, which might 
otherwise have escaped notice altogether. His encomrage- 
ment gave the decisive impetus to Alfred Hunt; he detected 
and praised the beautiful and still too little known work of 
Inchbold; he was among the warmest, as among the earliest, 
admirers of J. C. Hook; his criticisms called attention to 
the pictures of Brett, and Boyce, and Khight, of Henry 
Moore, and of Mr. Eaven and Mr. Whaite. Among foreign 
painters, Ruskin was the first to caU. attention in this country 
to the domestic idyls of Frere. 

With some of the painters Ruskin sought friendship, in 
order that he might the better encourage and assist them. 
Thus in 1858 he spent some time in Switzerland with Inch- 
bold, and in later years continued to befriend, and also play 
the master to, the artist. He gives, with a touch of humour 
not to be taken too literally, an accoimt of all this in a letter 
to his father :— 

“Tuein, August 9 [1858].-—The two Httle drawings of which 
you speak in my bedroom are Inchbold’s; the cottage one, I chose 
and made him draw at Lauterbnmnen; the Thun, bought when 
he couldn’t sell anything, to help him a little. It isn’t good for 
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exMbition of the following year, it was noticed that “ three CH 
distinguished artists' had set themselv^ the task in con- ^ 
sequence.” ^ 

Of another criticism of Ruskin’s—that in the Notes of 
1858 on Garrick’s “Weary Life”—a fine and touching inci¬ 
dent is recorded. Ruskin was abroad at the time:— 

“ Tokins mshed me to name to yon,” wrote his father (June 3, 
1858), “that Garrick, when he read your criticism on ‘Weary Life,’ 
came to him with the cheque Vokins had given, and said your 
remarks were all right, and that he could not take the price paid 
hy Vokins, the buyer; he would alter the picture. Vokins took back 
the money, only agreeing to see the picture when it was done.” 


II 


Such anecdotes illustrate the interest which Ruskin’s 
criticisms excited, and the influence which they exerted. 
“Mr. Ruskin’s authoritatiwe Notes,” wrote a reviewer in 1858, 
“ are now looked anxiously for by a number of ductile people, 
as something dogmatic and decisive, from which there is 
no appeal. . . . Besides, Mr. Ruskin s trenchant self-assertion 
of censorship creates a sort of tumult among artists, which 
is caught up and echoed hy people out of doors, and enjoyed 
with all the zest of a scandal.” =* It was not, however, only 
“trenchant self-assertion” that gave influence to his Notes. 
He wrote with authority, but he gave chapter and verse for 
it and his criticisms were such as appealed to artists as 
well as to the general public. It is soinetimes said that 
Ruskin showed no knowledge or appreciation of pictures as 


I Namely, Millais in his 
“Spring,” J. C. Horsley in 
“Blossom-time,” and Mr. Hughes 
in “The King’s Orchard” (Mcono- 
mist, May 28,1859). So in another 
critique we read: “Buskin has 
much to answer for. Probably 
such an avalanche of misconcep¬ 
tion and untruth was never let 
loose on the patient art-loving, 
nature-loving wanderer before. 


Prom Millais (who paints blossouis 
as big as babies’ heads, growing 
on trees in full leaf) down to the 
sorriest scrub who seeks a teacher’s 
certificate from the Depertment 
of Art, aU appear to have taken 
the apple-blossom fever. Mid to 
have painted the Hossoms when 
at the height of their delirium.” 

» The Leader, May 22,1658. 
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In this connexion it is interesting to remark how i 
these Notes, as in other writings of the same or later dat< 
Ruskin uses musical analogies to enforce his points. Thr 
in discussing the system of light and shade in a water-color 
drawing by Fripp, he remarks that “ treble notes must nc 
be sharp and thin; the higher they are the more tende 
they must be, and in a certain sense the richer; it is th 
rich trebles that are sweet and precious.’' In the Memeni 
of Drawing (1856), and again in The Two Paths (1858), h 
constantly turns to music in order to illustrate artisti 
points, in the criticism of painting, which are best, or onlj 
to be understood in terms of the sister art. Those wh 
imagine that Ruskin had no eye for the subtler harmonie 
of pictures as pictures would do well to consider thes 
passages and to compare with them what he says abou 
the essentially ‘‘decorative” art of Albert Moore (1875). 

Ruskin’s annual Notes attracted, then, much attention 
and Punch, reflecting the public opinion of the day, pub 
lished the “Poem by a Perfectly Furious Academician 
which I have placed at the head of this chapter. The Note 
were, as an artist of the time bears witness, “eagerly lookec 
for and as eagerly purchased.” ^ Artists, as we know, “ neve 
read criticisms,” but they somehow discover what the critic, 
say. The pleasure of some who were favourably noticed 
the wrath of those who were severely handled or (perhapi 
worse still) not mentioned at all, may be traced in severa 
memoirs of the period. Men who had Ruskin’s ear tool 
measures to induce him to notice tmregarded merit. Th( 
bitterness of those who dissented from his opinions may b< 
judged from the tone of a criticism of the first number o 
Academy Notes in the Quarterly Review. Ruskin waj 
therein accused of “a cold and hardened habit,” “an un¬ 
feeling heart,” and of “ malice, bitterness, and uncharitable 
ness ”; and covert allusions were introduced to his persona 
affairs.2 In a lighter vein were various skits, in pen anc 

^ Pen and Pencil Sketches, by H. whose pictures had been criticisec 
S. Marks, B.A., 1894, vol. ii.p. 163. in the Notes. (See Letters am 

* The writer of this Beview was Journals of Lady Eastlake, vol. ii 
Lady Eastlake, wife of the P.B.A., p. 82.) 
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Aiiiiiiin lli«* siiitli'^rfi mC Mt^li fAili w,m IL H. ILA,» 

wliti nivrtl III liin Hftr«»f|y «if lli«« Miipn f«ir liip yi^mr 
hiitrif<i|tiPiil III* iiiWiiji iiiili iltmiiin. ti»r iti** 

yinir I lii.plii llm :>nkj«rl,* lit* $iiyK ‘ i4 »i liflln rikit, 

ttitii ral»iuf«"4 r*irpaiiiiff n ni tlii* iik^titrf n, *iiiti jiariwIiM^ tif 
Mr* |{tif4ufi'» ni%y III itsul rriisrul vtf'^n. I katiiwt 

ilia finv raiifflily lai^riitrr, C«ir iliii liitfig iipvar 0*1 

Iti^jmwi itiiitiii?irrnii farm ... At w»tii« 

Wiwiliirr i»i}4 Ilia liiiil ii«» liiiii sity tiiiwliiiri? !*♦ 

Mr. litiiikiii, wiis« iftifiirliiittly m in nn? it 

I if III liiiii lliif iir*i iiitiriiiiig* wtlli iiii « ^|4iiiiiiti*ry 

liiiiM»r lif«, }ip'»iii|illy iir!iit«i«|i 4 i||rii by ili#, 

writer, mini ili4fil%i^«i iii« far it^iidiiig liisii llin 'iiiiit 

filill tmm^ Uw itm i’tiiii|iii!iiiitii tif ytiii kiptwinn I filiiniftt 
Piijtiy tliiiiii/*'* Sir Ktii%i4r4 llitiiilitf nbn wmim n %kh *m 
Mr* Iliiiki'M** N*ilw% mil liitl iiiaiiy 

iittiliittiri m wrl! m juirailwm, 

Hut *1' hth rrili«ifiiiiM wma itnl 

tir ttittlf-riitiwMl, Ilii%kiii ilstl mil ,tll*fw lit» jinwaipi! 
in k*iiii him rilliw ti* !it>*ili|i* nr |ii fiivntirfthltt jifpjitiliitn* Ifi’ 
{i}iiyrt{ lilt! jpiri ni lining milli 

iiXiitttiiiifig lli« mmum'* iif all wlici ttilerntl itifi Acmthiiiiy. 
Hu Iswli m lici ulniiiittih itiii riglit ki iiiiiak wiili iniitinrily * 
liiii il iiittil Im titiiifii»a«i lliiil lit ««iiiiiiliftitia i|icik@ iilati wtilt 
Ai, fcir liiilaticm, lit lliti fii^sfis Etlittfcl tn lli« 
flwi liiiiiikir, liti myu lltiil wli©ii tin iiii» itii«ikiiti a 

piuliirii il will li«r©iifltr Im fiittml Ittnl "llsti wnwi pilitf 
wliieli tliii friiJiicli of tti« iirlwl tali |iii»tililj itclcipl will tmi 
m it** Hor ©till il list© kiiiti aiif tioftsforl U$ 

iliui iitliitkiiil tci Itiiro ilml lit inif«r imlf wlial liii cmtilil 
any ill AttMiiif ill© arliite llitis ©liiiili«iwl wm 

Diifiil Itiikirtti, li.A* prliap/' mfB an Awit- 

tiikiitti wiili iiiitfili iyitifmlhyi ** llolwtt tiiighi tiiifl il 
cliftioiill it! r©tn>ii©il® iiii ftitoiiipl to clc» hiitt m itirkiiii tojiirj 
with til© iiii»l iatorpriteticiii ©f tit teriii frifsnlslilft. tli® 
oriti© wrtto % pritato iitto to lit tEpWaiiiif liii 

* l*#i mmi i*mi^ Mrirkm, liy If. i, li^r^ E,A., tub i, p* IW, 
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on the hypotliesis of a self-imposed duty to the public, aud Cl 
concluded his note by the expression of a hope that severe ^ 
criticisrn would not interfere with the sincere feeling of 
mendship which the writer hoped would always exist,” etc., 
etc. To this Eoberts replied that the first time he met 
the critic he would give him a sound thrashing; and he 
ventured to “hope that a broken head would not interfere 
with the sincere feeling of Mendship which he hoped would 

always exist,” etc., etc.i “D-the fellow,” exclaimed one 

young artist, “why doesn’t he back his friends?” 


Ill 

After 1859 the Notes were suspended. “ Thenceforward,” 
Euskin explained, “ it seemed to me useless, so far as artists 
were concerned, to continue criticism which they would 
esteem dishonourable unless it was false.” ^ In 1875, how¬ 
ever, the publication of Academy Notes "was resumed for 
that year only, and only the Exhibition of the Eoyal 
Academy itself was noticed. Euskin had, on a first in¬ 
spection, been so much pleased with some of the pictures 
of the year that he determined to write “ an entirely good- 
humoured sketch” of modern English painting. In this 
resolve, he found it impossible to persevere; it was much 
more nearly achieved eight years later in the Oxford course 
of lectures on The Art of Englomd. Further inspection of 
the Exhibition made it appear typical to him of tendenci^ 
in modern life and thought which it was his prerogative 
to chastise. It was in this mood that, in writing to Mr. 
Wedderburn, he said, “ The E. A. Exhibition is so important 
that I must write a ‘ Notes ’ upon it as I used to do.” After 
all, whatever theories of their function may be entertmned 
by artists, their work cannot but be in a measure both 
didactic and historical; didactic, in that for good or evil it 
stimulates the fancy or directs the thoughts of spectators; 

^ My Autobiography and Reminiscences, by W. P. Frith, R.A., 1887, 
vol. i. p. 128. 

* Preface to the Notes of 1875. 
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mn rni: .vnrivv is H 7 :» 

liifiliiritmi ill tliiit it r'iirr«*|>*»iiiitt it> liit? aint i 

i*f i!ip liiisp. li mil/* iliw ptiiiil «f tunv iliiii 

fiitiiitl l!ii’ K\lyi*iii«*ti «»f i^^riiciilfirly iiiBtriii^t! 

tliifi liifli^reiil form iiitt* wfiirlt lii« 

Hull ilir<niii, ll« iliii ii^t L-iliri fiit? r*»ii«lrr r«*iitiil ihi 
tii ftrii**r, l*tit |,,^r«»iijwl ilin hiiIiiMii iiiitiiir 

liriiilr4 iirritrtiiiii* l«i iiiliji’Cl 'tlirif liP 

}iii tt'iirk, «ti*t te'iw fiiilifiiittfl willi "liii? iIpviI " Im |nii 
iijijMiiirti fpiiii *4 lls«^ iiiiii;iiitr iHlt’ifn P* iitft Imt 
Mr, F. H. Hlli« ii iiinti ijiiny 

limi. i lliilii A iilmlr -'iiiiJr a ' riljF 

Atitl ill 11 miiiiliir tinii ti»f l«i M: 

llitiiiit %%'y| iiiiiiii »liiig ill 

rail); lli«y mmi hip ilrpiulfiil lrMii!4«/' Jtin 

Ciiirlyli.% ilm jtiilicimti mnmlmt mmkm mutm umilml it! 
fur ilio i4iir<l«tii« Imiiiriiir iif ilmt nrliii in tiitipri 
Ilisikiii'ii w«rk will inn*pr i»p rigliily I’l 

tlmiii If til* fmmnuhpf tliai %fiii m iiiiii, iiiifl m 

ill !iii Inter n corlnsii iflpiiiPiil tif tiiifii* 


CHAPTEE XXI 


TURNEE’S EXECUTOR 

(1851-1852, 1856-1858, 1861-1862, 1881) 

The account of gain and loss, of gifts and gratitude, between 
Turner and his countrymen, was for ever closed. He could 
only be left to his quiet death at Chelsea,—the sun upon his 
face ; they, to dispose a length of funeral through Ludgate, and 
bury, with threefold honour, Ms body in St. Paul’s, his pictures 
at Charing Cross, and his purposes in Chancery .”—Preface to 
Modem Painters, vol. iii. 

XiBtters, catalogues, notes and reports upon Turner’s Bequest 
"bo the British Nation occupied a large part of Buskin’s time 
a.nd thought during the years 1856-58; in the present 
oliapter a connected account is given of this branch of his 
life’s work 


I 

Turner died on the 19th of December 1851. Buskin was 
a,t Venice at the time, at work upon The Stones of Venice. 
His father at once sent the news to him, and he replied as 
follows:— 

Decenihe)' 28, 1851.—I received your letter some hours ago, 
telling me of the death of my earthly Master. I was quite prepared 
for it, and am perhaps more relieved than distressed by it—though 
saddened. It will not affect my health, nor alter my arrangements. 
The sorrow which did me harm was past when I first saw that his 
mind had entirely failed; but I hope I shall have another letter 
from you soon, for I cannot teU by tMs whether it has yet been 
ascertained that Ms portfolio is safe or whether—of wMch I lived 
in continual dread—he has destroyed anytMng. I shall not enter 
into any particulars about pictures to-night—^being Sunday—hut 
merely sit down to acknowledge your letter. For <me tMng I 
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THE HEATH tiE TrilNElt Hi^il 


wan liiit ultiigi'tlirr |4ri^|»itr«l lln^ nf Iri4iii^ wliirlt 

oiiw turn iiHikii ill lb’ Umrlml l»y liit* li.iiitl llii’ 

wliicrli it iilftniiw m lliiil «i« %i|tii4s Miifittlliiiig lib ri’tsiiiitin, f 

liiivi* tliii Fiimirij m y*iU lliti b^islr iiii% |»f»rli4|ii^ IIp^ 

iuitrliiiig |iirtitri* «4 iIip Iw« ip‘W » I lliiiik ti iiinip I»r4tiliftil ilinn 
I tfvpr did 

Till! aijiiltnilp Ilf I'tiriii’Eii wit! Iiiitl ii*4 y*’i rraaltpti liim, 
and itiiKkiii tliiii tlip iiinild laimp 

iiitii ihti iiiiirkid. !ii» find vmwvm, |{iprpfifri\ wipi hi writu 
tti liii fiitln'r witli iii«iriicli«»iiK «if \%diiil liti wna l*i ftiij ; 

'bl/ftiiiliii/ fiMiriiifiii I i|p|il i*r=rj niily 

waking turly, I fwl It a liltb iipiw tliaii I tlpmgiil I 
Iiciwtf.¥tsr---iit«irytiling iii tlip siimI |Ii«^ ^ky m* inlk^ tif liini, 

Tliiiir (Irimt Witiiumi Ifwt. » . , 

Ttitirlihig tir«l iiii«l iiti|«»rliiiil «if iitl itrv llm 

wigiiml f»f my Hi, lliitlnird aipf CltiMati » mitk if 

111 © iirigiiml »k©t4?lii*i4 t»f nil llip Hwiaw ilrii»tfig« wn Iiavp, , . . Tlitmi 
ikiiteltps ar© hi tliiii ri4i*tir llnti ymi iiiny rrttiii|»lp 

tliiim likii hiiiik iiiitri, witliiiiil liniiw. Tls^f© tifi’, I kiitiWj iiiilf«i 
li© hi4» diwtrf»yi*il llnaiii n vml iiiiiiisiiiji ft»f llm wnti'l 

air© a fiirthing. It In jiwt tliiii f*'*f tlv© i^r iii% liiifalrptl 

pouficln ymi iiiiglit tli»’ imiAn nf llp’iii-—g©liif^ llieiii 

for frmii ilir©© l«i f»tir ripdi, «ir Imm, I t|t>it*t ititmii 

all liiit ikrblitrii, !>til all Ai.< Htru^ nlfrfflir# nip'r , , , I 

utidisritenfi llm iii©iiiiiiig ©f iticw© ii|p|c4tt!ii, anil I ran work lliiitii 
up inUi |»bliif©« III my Imitil* iintl riMitnii niii n gnml ii«*l «4 tli« 
lima frciiii timiii wliieli I miiiiot llm liimwiiig*, llitiitltii, iiti 

cm® ©lit will anti I iliinilil life© u liny 

art* Ily4liii4iyt% llriflltli iti©istiiiiii?d pumi u{ Frilwnirg, wltkti I 
Imvii mwir iiiii; jilimai try to w a till clci Iry 

to gat Willi ttf lltiipt iikivi* iiiiiiiiiiiiiwl: I Imvm Imvii ici iiftoa 
dittijijKihitefl iikait iliiiw iketoliw tliat I f©i4 «i4 if tlicw wtr© 
Kiiiii fatality iii tliniii.” 

Buskin wna again, anti in ii dtiiiblti atiiiw* in i^t tlisiiiipniiiiiiti 
Th© skotolins and driiwingi loft, liy Tiirinir wiirii mi tti paw 
inlo thi pwetiinii of liii diiitpli anil iiitorprolar, and liity 
Wi» to b© troatod with aoaiitj tmimei tiy ltii» wIim© 
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property they became. But all this was not yet known by 
Ituskin, and his instructions to his father continued in many 
letters. A few days later Ruskin heard that he had been 
a.ppointed an executor by Turner, and the contents of the 
"vwill—with its bequest of pictures and drawings to the nation, 
a>iid of the bulk of his other property to found a Charitable 
Institution for Decayed Artists—became known. There 
*was no legacy to Ruskin, except of nineteen guineas to him 
(gts also to each of the other executors) to buy a mourning 
ring. ''Nobody can say you were paid to praise,’' wrote 
Huskin’s father; sending also an interesting description of 
Xurner’s house:— 

‘‘ I have just been through Turner s house with Griffith. His 
labour is more astonishing than his genius. There are .£80,000 of oil 
pictures, done and undone. Boxes, half as big as your study table, 
Riled with drawings and sketches. There are cojoies of Liber Studio- 
rum to fill all your drawers and more, and house walla of proof plates 
in reams—they may go at Is. each. . . . 

Nothing since Pompeii so impressed me as the interior of 
Turner’s house ; the accumulated dust of forty years partially cleared 
off; daylight for the first time admitted by opening a window on the 
finest productions of art buried for forty years. The drawing-room 
has, it is reckoned, £25,000 worth of proofs, and sketches, and draw¬ 
ings, and prints. It is amusing to hear dealers saying there can be 
no Liber Studiorums—when I saw neatly packed and well labelled as 
many bundles of Liber Studiorum as would fill your entire bookcase, 
and England and Wales proofs in packed and labelled bundles like 
reams of paper, as I told you, piled nearly to ceiling. . . . ^ 

“The house must be as dry as a bone—the parcels were appa¬ 
rently quite uninjured. The wery large pictures were spotted, but 
not much. They stood leaning, one against another, in the large low 
rooms. Some finished go to nation, many unfinished not: no frames. 
Two are given unconditional of gallery building— vm^y fim : if (and 


^ The Lither Studiorum proofs 
did not ultimately pass to the 
nation, but remained the property 
of the next-of-kin. It is said that 
they were offered to Gambart, the 


dealer, for £10,000; but as he was 
not given an opportunity of in¬ 
specting them in detail, he declined 
the offer. They then were sent to 
auction, and fetched £30,000. 
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THE WILL DISPUTED 

every two or three years a Turner’s Gold Medal to the OH 
best landscape. 31 

(4) “ As to my finished Pictures, except the Two men¬ 
tioned in my will, I give and bequeath the same unto the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, provided that a room or 
rooms are added to the present National Gallery, to be, 
when erected, called Turner’s Gallery, in which such pic¬ 
tures are to be constantly kept, deposited, and preserved.” 

In the meanwhile the whole contents of his house in Queen 
Anne Street (including therefore unfinished pictures as 
well as finished) were to be kept intact. If the National 
Gallery did not build the Gallery within ten years, the 
bequest was to lapse, and the house was to be used as a 
Turner Gallery. 

(5) Lastly and principally, he directed that the residue 
of his estate, real and personal, should be devoted to estab¬ 
lishing ''a Charitable Institution for the maintenance and 
support of Poor and Decayed Male Artists, being bom in 
England and of English Parents only and lawful issue.” 

This portion of his will was dated 1832, as also the bequest 
of the two pictures to be hung beside the two by Claude. 

The appointment of Ruskin as a Trustee and Executor was 
contained in a later codicil of 1848. 

The documents thus roughly summarised were volu¬ 
minous and obscure. Turner had not employed a solicitor 
to draft his will, but seems to have called in the assistance 
of solicitors’ clerks. His style in writing was always misty, 
and of all forms of obscurity that induced by the employ¬ 
ment of legal phraseology by laymen is the most unintelli¬ 
gible. One thing, however, was clear; the main purpt^e 
of Turner’s wiU was contrary to the Charitable Uses Act 
(9 George II. c. 36), by which the Statutes of Mortmain 
were extended to gifts to charities. The will was contested 
accordingly by the next-of-kin, and a long Chancery suit 
was in prospect. Ruskin, feeling that this was business for 
which he was little fitted, renounced the executorship. 

*'To enable me to work quietly,” he wrote to his father 
from Venice (February 17, 1852), “ I must beg you to get me 
out of the executorship; as the thing now stands it would 



110 sF;rrLEMKN"r qv iHriO 

l\ bfi iiitiro ill iiici iM iitii, siiiii I Hhmihl gut 

* no good l>y it.*' 

Tlu! Ilf Tiiriit^ra |irii|it!rtj witn liubl 

pifiian iiiiiil whim ii fitiiii|iriiiiiisu \^im iigr<*«‘tl Ui by thu 

ptirlitiH, tti wlibh iflTtmi wim 4 gif on hy a uf thu (!uurt 

of (*hiiiii)iiry» iIiiIihI Miirolt Eh Tin* itnyiil Acuidmuy 

ruooiviJtl XiSO.IMMl. II111 Flirt liiigt! " iind ihu '’Sim rining in 
II Mint/* woiii it> llitt Niilioitiil to hutig huHiilu thu 

Flaiidos. Tho wtioin Tiiriior t‘i‘rtiiiiily inti^ndtul 

111 got iiin\i to liolliiitg, gi»l lli*^ hiiik i»f itn^ prupurty 

{ttxnojii tlin {iblitros); thv tduirify f«»r Ih^nyi^d ArtiHin 
thii 01113 tiling tipnii wliiidi tlio Iriitiiliir's iiiiml \\m Htuadily 
tixtid front firni l« lii«t in Iiim I'mifii^itig * whh 

oiitirolj tiwrilirown. TIio jtiirl nf i}i«^ dooroo, funvuvur, 
wlibli iimro tiiiiiMifliiiloIy c^iiiioortiii iik. rcdiiti''s in ilm piitiuruH, 
By thti inttlifiiniiii arrifod at* **iilt llip piiiiiroH, dritwingH, 
mid HkoioltiiM by tfio imlmUtrn limid* wiilmiit imy distiiitaitm 
of tiiibliid or uiifiiii»lii«h mrm in l»f dt*niiiiHl ii» woll givtm fur 
tilt) btiiitifii of ilio piililio/* 

It Will lit thin point tliiil Eti«kiii'i 4 sniifrofii in tliu nuatur 
rofifocL Though h<^ Innl rntiniinriiii hb psctt’iiiurship, hu 
tttill foil, liiiiirndf iintiifr ii lrts»f i«i Tnrin^r'ii muiiiury to <lu 
what ho rmdd to proiimin |Jii* dii« iirriiiigoiitotil iiittl tliriplay 
of tlit^ wtirku wliioli htol ooiiii? ini«i «if tlit^ itiiiitni, 

Tho workn its Tiiriiorb rnniiin iind pfirffiiiinii nniiiiiig within 
tlm dom’.ripitoii of lliu dwciron w’«r« In !«» nulnaintl by 
Intel hiiiidcid oftir to tliu Triiskfoii i.if thn Nati«iii»l ffiillijry. 
This wm done in iliii fiiiltiimt of IMhih mid Itiiakiii's work 
WM tliiiii to itiiiiriiig wiii!ii li« %vii» itbr«»iid that 

tlio Titrtior gk^iiditw liiiti |iii,iiiiroi mid ilmwingi had at hisi 
bijiiit liiiiidiicl ofiir to l!ni Miitititiid liii liiirriod biok 

to tho wimti of iicikiit. 


Ii 

Tbiiri) now iinmicifl 11 nf llm l^iilors, liopciris* 

tmcl (Miilogiicii frniit Iiii pun ; 

(1) Firit eiiiiiti a loff«'*r in tliw CJiikitmr 2H, iHSfi, 

in wliioli Ilnskin giifo m prtiltiiiiiinry tttjcniini of iliti iriittiortii 
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now belonging to the nation. In the same letter he offered Cl 
suggestions with regard to the best way of making the ^ 
drawings and sketches accessible. With the oil-pictures 
be was not concerned; but he felt that no one would treat 
the drawings '' with more scrupulous care, or arrange them 
with greater patiencethan he would himself. He had 
doubts, as we have heard, whether anybody else would 
deem them of any value at all—an estimate which, so far 
as the official world was concerned, was to be sorrowfully 
fulfilled. He offered, accordingly, to undertake the task of 
sorting and arranging the whole collection of drawings and 
sketches. A few weeks later Ruskin followed up his letter 
to the Times by a private one to Lord Palmerston, who 
had just become Prime Minister, and with whom he had 
some acquaintance. The letter is here printed from a copy 
found among Ruskin’s papers :— 

‘‘Denmark Hill, IZth December^ 1856.— My Lord, —I am little 
used to the formalities of business, and I pray your pardon if I 
do wrong in addressing you; but I believe rather that I did wrong 
in making an offer connected with the public service through an 
irregular channel. Will you permit me, in as short and few words 
as I can, to lay it before your Lordship ? 

“The number of drawings and sketches, by the late J. M. W. 
Turner, now belonging to the nation, amounts to several—I believe 
to many—thousands. They were left by him in disorder, and the 
interest attaching to them depends in great degree on the mode of 
their arrangement \ while further there are a large number of them 
whose subjects are at present unknown, but which, having devoted a 
great part of my life to inquiries into the mode of Turner^s studying 
from nature, I believe myself to be able, more or less, to elucidate. 

I am willing to arrange and catalogue these sketches, making the 
catalogue as far as I can explanatory, and furnishing printed copies 
of it at my own expense to all public institutions in such number as 
Her Majesty's Government may judge necessary. I am further ready 
to prepare and frame, for exhibition to the public, a hundred of the 
sketches, at my own cost, in order to show the practical working of 
the system on which I should wish them to be shown. It would 
then be in the power of the Government to direct or modify, as they 
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saw good, the carrying out of the system in question, which, as I have 
already explained it in a letter which the Trustees of the National 
Gallery honoured me hy their permission to lay before them, I will 
not trouble your Lordship by detailing here. 

“ This I am ready to do, on condition of having the Curatorship, 
without salary, of the sketches in question, so that no operation in 
mounting, framing, or otherwise preparing them for exhibition could 
take place without my concurrence; my own directions respecting 
them being subject to the approval of that member of the Government 
who is responsible for the safety of the National Collection. 

“ I do not know if your Lordship attaches much importance to 
statements of rnotives : but, as I have spent great part of my life in 
endeavours to explain, and to vindicate the value of, the works of 
Turner, I do not think I am deceiving myself, and assuredly I am 
not endeavouring to deceive yow^ in stating that my motives for 
making this offer are, first, that I heartily desire the sketches may 
be taken care of, and believe I should take more loving care of them 
than any one else; secondly, that I desire they should be useful to 
the public, and believe I could make them more useful by the way I 
would arrange them; and lastly, that I should have much pleasure 
in the work itself. On this last ground I have good hope that the 
results I should obtain in a given period would not be less satis¬ 
factory than if the work were entrusted to a salaried officer. 

“ Finally, as the simplest test of my fitness for the task, I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer to the preservation and arrangement of 
my own collection, now the third in importance among the private 
Turner collections of England.—I am, my Lord, with sincere respect, 
your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant, John Ruskin.” 

Lord Palmerston must have promptly recommended Ruskin's 
offer to the favourable notice of the Trustees of the Gallery, 
for early in February he was authorised by them to begin 
work as he proposed. This work occupied a considerable 
portion of his time during the early months of 1857, and 
thereafter until May 1858. 

(2) Meanwhile the Trustees and Directors on their part 
had begun to exhibit some of Turner’s works. By the 
middle of November, 1856, a selection of thirty-four oil- 
pictures, which had been cleaned, varnished, and framed, 
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'wsbS opened to public exhibition in some of the lower rooms C 
of Marlborough House (at that time assigned to the Science 
and Art Department). Ruskin thereupon set to work upon 
a descriptiye and explanatory catalogue. He worked hard, 
and the hard work told on him, for he notes in his diary 
that he felt symptoms of a neryous breakdown. The pamph¬ 
let was issued on January 12, 1857, and was entitled Notes 
am the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House, 1856. This 
catalogue, which passed rapidly through several editions, 
includes one, at least, of Ruskin’s finest descriptive passages 
—the account of the Old Temeraire—and is indeed full o 
those qualities, ''of which,'' as a critic of the time truly 
observed, " he cannot divest himself in the slightest sketch 
or most matter-of-fact catalogue." ^ 

Next, the Trustees "considered it desirable that a cer¬ 
tain number of the coloured finished drawings should be 
exhibited as soon as frames could be prepared for them." 

In February 1857, 102 drawings were therefore exhibited on 
screens in Marlborough House; many of the Liber Studi- 
or*um drawings were exhibited also. For this exhibition, 
which was intended to be temporary only, Ruskin prepared 
no catalogue. Nor was he responsible for the selection. 

(3) Ruskin was strongly opposed to the manner of 
exhibition adopted in this first display of Turner's water¬ 
colours. The drawings included some of the most delicate 
and important of the whole series, and he pointed out 
the injury likely to result from continuous exposure to 
light, but he did not confine himself to negative criticism. 
He had already in his letter to the Times proposed a plan 
for keeping the more delicate and finished drawings, pre¬ 
viously protected with glass, in closed cases. He explained 
the plan in more detail in the appendix to his Notes on the 
Twrner Gallery. The National Gallery Report for 1857 
states:— 

" Mr. Ruskin baving proposed a plan for keeping such drawings 
previously protected with glass, in closed cases; at the same time, 
by other arrangements, affording facilities for inspecting them; the 


^ The Economist^ January 31, 1857. 
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Trustees liave autliorised his carrying out, to a certain extent, the 
method suggested, in order that they may judge of its fitness on a 
larger scale, and in reference to the conservation and convenient 
inspection of drawings in museums generally.’’ 

In pursuance of this authority, Kuskin selected for glaz¬ 
ing and placing in sliding frames in cabinets, one hundred 
of the drawings and sketches. He provided the maho¬ 
gany cabinets at his own expense; and for these selected 
drawings he wrote a '' Catalogue of the Turner Sketches in 
the National Gallery. Part I. For private circulation'’ 
(1857). This catalogue—which in its original form is among 
the rarer Ruskiniana—is reprinted in the Library Edition, 
and it is very interesting. He accompanies Turner on 
an imaginary sketching-tour, and arranges the notes on 
the several drawings so as to illustrate the points which the 
artist desired to seize at each place. 

Ruskin's plan for framing the drawings and placing 
them in closed cabinets has been the means of saving most 
of those in the National Gallery from fading. It is worth 
noting that another collector, the late Mr. Henry Vaughan, 
subsequently made it a condition of his bequest of Turner 
drawings to the National Galleries of Scotland and Ireland, 
that they should be publicly exhibited only during one 
month in each year, and that the month of least light 
(January); at other times they were to remain in cabinets 
such as Ruskin devised. 

(4) The Hundred drawings, as thus arranged and 
catalogued, were not exhibited to the public; they were 
prepared, as already explained, for the inspection of the 
Trustees. The plan was approved, and Ruskin was author¬ 
ised to carry it out on a more extended scale, and in 
this process the arrangement of the First Hundred was 
broken up. In the end cabinets were provided for 400 
drawings. These remained at the National Gallery. Ruskin 
did not, however, at the time prepare any catalogue for 
them; it was not till his catalogue of 1881 that any list 
of them was printed for public use. 

Buskin's work at the time was next djevoted to a 
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catalogue of a different selection. On the adoption by OE 
the Trustees of his plan for the arrangement in cabinets ^ 
of the larger portion of the best Turner drawings, those 
first placed on the walls in Marlborough House were 
withdrawn from exhibition. It was, however, considered 
desirable that besides the collection of drawings arranged 
in cabinets, and not therefore always visible to every comer, 
there should be arranged for permanent exhibicion a selection 
of Turner’s sketches and drawings, calculated (in Ruskin’s 
words) to exhibit his methods of study at different periods, 
and to furnish the general student with more instructive 
examples than finished drawings can be.” Ruskin accord¬ 
ingly selected and arranged for this purpose various drawings 
(in addition to the 400 mentioned above). Tor this selection 
he wrote and printed a catalogue, entitled:— 

Catalogue of the Sketches and Drawings by J. M, W- 

Turner, R.A., exhibited in Marlborough House in the year 

1867-1858. Accompanied with Illustrative Notes. 

The reader’s attention must be taxed to follow here 
again the future fortunes of this collection. This second 
set of drawings selected by Ruskin is sometimes referred to 
by him as the ''Kensington Series.” The reason is this. 
Owing to the want of space at the National Gallery (which 
at that time housed the Royal Academy also), the greater 
part of the English pictures had for some time been ex¬ 
hibited at Marlborough House. That house was at the 
end of 1859 allotted to the Prince of Wales. The British 
portion of the National Gallery was accordingly removed 
to the South Kensington Museum, where it remained until 
the enlargement of the Gallery in Trafalgar Square in 1876. 

The Turner oil-pictures had been removed to Trafalgar 
Square in 1861, owing to the necessity of complying with 
a clause in Turner’s will. The exhibited portion of the 
Turner drawings remained at South Kensington till the 
later year. "Exhibited,” I have written; but Ruskin 
altered the word. "At Kensington they were,” he wrote 
in 1868, "and are, placed for exhibition; but they are 
not exhibited, for the room in which they hang is always 
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this long and difficult undertaking. The plan -which Mr. Euskin Cl 
originally proposed for the preservation of the more delicate coloured ^ 
drawings from the effects of light, by placing them in cases fitted to 
contain a given number, has been carried out. A selection of other 
drawings, requiring only to be carefully mounted, will in due time 
be made.’' 

That Ruskin’s work was not unattended with, some of the 
friction and jealousies which attend upon divided responsi¬ 
bilities appears from a letter to Mr. Wornum, then Keeper 
of the Gallery:— 

“ My DEAR Vounxjm, . . . I am sorry to find you putting yourself 
in something of an antagonistic attitude, as if I wished to bring a 
charge against you. If I could go on working with you, and look 
after the drawings myself—I heartily would. I cannot, because I am 
ill, and I don’t think you have the time. If you chose to help in the 
matter you might get a person appointed under you who would save 
you all the trouble, and you would have the credit of making the 
collection available. If you like to keep it shut up, and have all 
the trouble of looking after it yourself, it is your affair. . . 

But the toil was not all wearisomeness and vexation. A 
pleasant glimpse of Ruskin at work in the National Gallery 
in these years is given in the memoirs of his friend, Stacy 
Marks, R.A. They had previously been in correspondence, 
and then Ruskin wrote, ''If you come down to the National 
Gallery any day, and ask the policeman for me, we may 
meet, and at least know each other's faces " :— 

‘^I went (says Marks) and found the eloquent exponent of 
Turner in rooms in the basement of the building, surrounded by 
piles of sketch-books and loose drawings by the master, which he 
was arranging, mounting, and framing,—a congenial employment, a 
labour of love, to which he devoted months of time, with no recom¬ 
pense beyond the pleasure which the occupation afforded Mm. I can 
remember little of our conversation except that it was chiefly about 
Turner and his work. I had gone to the Gallery -with an ill-defined 
feeling of awe of the great man I was about to see, but this was 
dissipated directly I had shaken hands with him. There was none of 
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of the wanderings of the Turner drawings. But if it is tire¬ 
some to follow this retrospect, what must Ruskin’s owi 
vexation have been at the time, at seeing, as he did, hi 
own work, in large measure, wasted; the drawings, to hin 
so priceless, treated as of little account, and dispersed fron 
pillar to post; and, what was worse still. Turner s own wishe, 
and directions almost entirely disregarded! Turners be 
quest, wrote Ruskin bitterly, was valued ‘‘not even at s( 
much as the space of dead brick wall it would cover; hi 
work being left for years packed in parcels at the Nationa 
Gallery, or hung conclusively out of sight under the shadow] 
iron vaults of Kensington.” ^ 

Turner left his oil-pictures to the nation on conditioi 
that they should be hung together in a Turner Gallery. N< 
such Gallery was built in Ruskin’s lifetime, nor, in the ful 
sense intended by Turner, has it been built now. His picture 
are dispersed between the National Gallery in Trafalga 
Square, the Tate Gallery at MiUbank, and provincial galleries 
During Ruskin’s lifetime, and for nearly ten years after 
wards, others of the pictures were hot exhibited at al 
For fifty years he threw out to deaf ears the propositioi 
that a picture which was worth buying or worth accept 
ing was also worth so much wall-space as would enabl 
it to be seen. The dispersal of the pictures is legal, for i 
was authorised by Act of Parliament in 1883, and in som( 
measure it may be expedient. But in Ruskin's time n< 
consideration was paid, and not enough consideration is paic 
now, to Turner’s intention in painting his pictures. “ O 
what use are they except together ? ” This was a cry fron 
the very heart of the man, and it applies to much mor< 
than the designs for the Liber Studiorum, Pictures wbicl 
Turner painted in an intended sequence are scattered, anc 
the studies are often separated from the pictures made fron 
them. These things aifficted Ruskin sorely, and were amonj 
the causes of many of his bitterest invectives. He did wha 
he could by occasional letters to the press to recall the natioi 
to its neglect of the Turner Bequest, and he sought to interes 
such persons of importance as he could obtain access to 
1 Cestus of Aglada^ § 4. 
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in an exposed place during the enlargement of the Gallery; 
lie employed Mr. Allen to go through the sketches and wipe 
off the mildew with a sable brush. '' I should have tried to 
get abroad again before this/’ Ruskin wrote in May 1862 to 
Rawdon Brown, but found they had let all the Turner draw¬ 
ings get mildewed at the National Gallery during its repairs. 
So I stayed to get the mildew off as well as I could, and hence¬ 
forth IVe done with the whole business; and have told them 
th.ey must take it off, themselves, next time, or leave it on— 
if they like.” I regret to say that it was left on; though 
tbe statement that ‘'all the Turner drawings” are mildewed 
was happily only an epistolary exaggeration. Some of the 
bundles I found to be badly touched; and as these included 
a few not so noted by Ruskin, it seemed that the evil had 
spread since 1862, Attention was called to these matters in 
August 1904, and in April 1905 the Trustees commissioned 
Mr. A. J. Finberg to undertake a complete examination of 
the whole collection. The work has been admirably done; 
the drawings and sketches are now well arranged in card¬ 
board cases; Mr. Finberg’s Inventory is likely to open a new 
era in the study of Turner; and in course of time it may be 
hoped that more of the drawings will be made available for 
exhibition.^ But Ruskin did not live to see anything of this. 
What he saw was the treatment of the drawings and sketches 
as if they were waste paper.” And in this fact he felt that 
teu years of his life had been, in a chief purpose of them, 
wasted also.2 The feeling contributed to the mood of 
despondency which marked some following years. Yet 
there were times, in years later still, when he felt that the 
future might still be his. ''Turner’s most precious draw¬ 
ings,” he wrote in 1883, "are kept in the cellar of the 
ISTational Gallery;—nevertheless my work is done; and so 
far as the English nation studies the Arts at all, will tell, in 
its due time.” ® 

1 I may be allowed to refer, Turners at the National Gallery 
in this connexion, to suggestions (1905). 
made in my Introduction to vol. ^ Sesame and LilieSj § 102. 
xiii, of the Library Edition, and ® Epilogue to Modern Painters, 
to my little brochure, Buried vol. ii., 1883. 
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UlililK'ii liii’ ymifti iii lliwkiii milling liiit luiiwr 

Vnllilllri «f i*it\ntrr>> Im iiii|f4y klinwii m 

11 Ikitilse Lni-iirr^r, "I lip liiiil wrif-liii in IHaH 

wlinii titiirriliiig liiitluniiiHiri iiim, i.ii givp liHiiurun 

til nil til*' itiiittiif4it‘'tiirifi4 fpmiri/** It*' 4til mil nmnii™ 

pliiili tinil* kilt M.irrli iiii*| Miirrli tHiUl tm 

iliilivi'mi ill »H ipt4rrMii% nr 

mill iisiiiiy t*f m'P'fp in4|s*?!riii tiili» vtiliiiiitii. Thf 

IhdiiirHl f| *if #’lrf tr**iiASiip4 iiftfirwiirtb *i ft*r 

Kmr If ml iif^ IVi^r tu u( Ipciiirri tip- 

lifijftitl ttt Miifinlin^tpr ill iiillt iJir Art 

Kiliiliil4i»it }ii4il iit 14:4,\ fm* Ihitm in » tHitkio 

iitiii Ilf lii'tiirnii iii4ivrrit4* iliiriiig is, in rntd 

fiirimifi {iliiifrfi III tltti tiMiiiitry. Wl»i i%ii.n Itb iiitiitvtil wliiit 
wtim lii» H*ii, «if iiitiitpy'iinikiiig, Hi? wiw 

ill fici itnpil «f iiiitiiiiy, »ii4 !$« iici5p|iii?tl miy fur lii» 

li} 0 iiirt?a ilk tsi g«iisg ii|i«ii lliu jiklftirfii wtirn tlt« 

i4« wtiiiili Ilk Wiii^ miffp iiimiil in i#rv4i; Iw 

iiiiiglii in itii'rt^fwii lim mugtf nf In# AtiiiiviMjiii l«i widen* if 
ml id tiii iiifltiPiire* 
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The verdict on his Edinburgh lectures had txen inde- CB 
cisive; some hearers thought his delivery ineffective. Bui ^ 
practice improved his manner, and in the accounts of these 
later lectures we read only of crowded and eEtliusiastic 
audiences, charmed with the lecturer^s facility, adroitness, 
and rhetorical skill. Those who shared the platform with 
him sometimes complained that he filled the stage only 
too completely. This w^ the case, according to one of 
the other actors, at Cambridge, when Ruskin, Craikshank, 
and Redgrave were invited down to assist at the opening 
of the School of Art (Oct. 29, 1858):— 


‘‘I found, rather to my disgust,” says Redgrave, ^‘that mime 
was to be mixed up with the speaking, and also that Raskin Md 
asked to have a full hour, so that it behoved me to make my s|^h 
as short as possible, if all was to be compre^d into d^ent tim*. 
We met at eight o’clock P-M. The Yiee-Chancellor ^ 

to the meeting, and I knocked off my business s|^eh as sp^ily as 
possible. Then there was another musical flouriBh, and B»kia 
mounted the stage. He began by saying that when h© s^m 
impromptu he said too much, or he said too little, or he forgo-t ^If 
he wished to say, or he was misunderstood, and therefor© hft l»i 
written his speech (cunning fellow, ehl before such an 
and begged leave to read it. He was as cool and as mii^ at his 
ease as I was anxious, and that is saying a ^Kxi i^l H* iai» 
course took quite an hour and a half ; then there ww m ruA for 
refreshments, and poor Cruikshank felt he was nowhere ; ia 
got up to say he had no time or opportunity to mj 


But if his fellow-speakers were dkapfKHut^, Iim 
were delighted. “ He secures the confideum of his ’ 

wrote one of them, of the same lecture, “by showi^ Am 
by the novelty of thought, expressiem, and iHHgianafrw. ^ 
he has been taking pains in preparii^ w^h»t lie »» 
to them. He drops in passing idl sorts of startll^ ^ 
piquant dashes of criticism; - . . gi^ eafmmem 

> BiAard Bedgnwe, O.B., 
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4:«l 

and *44llii»r«^} ill n^rrtil travtd, 

li»!fl mill iiliiiij.ri liiiiiifiiiig . » . , tiiil» iiliin*i:i i 
iihvjivi liiiiili lriiiiili|( tfli^il iflliidi 

til iti^^ wlt«i!i\ iiin! ftilbfiPH ■ 

ilui! i!ip !iiw li piirjK»m! tii vti 

III! «if ihoiiglit* iitl!ii«‘iir 

iiiitl pf illii^irnli«tii, it iipvpr rmilly 1 

liiilrli hm ^ 

Iliii jiarr-'iilM. IIJ4 ill fliii niHn t»f llwi 

tiliji^iint li» wliiil. tiny rutiniilrrinl tin 
Ilf t'lii^rgy, iiini «4v«ii lnw of ciisIp, iiiv«ilfpfl 
t»fpn ill iiiitillnciiiiil iiiiillnri, to |Mi|niliir mitlipiii 
in lli*^ Iwlliir wliicili I 

illtf liPiiil rtf llib r}|ii|llr-T, Ho lint rt||l| 

lliii niiigii Ilf tlii l*iil i« jiniflnoii 

lit! liiiii lli« ttifiliiitii. fur iiotiiJfi; »c 

flii»iioit ttiii iltipw iiK wi41 iiM liiii tiiiiikofii; In 

ifiii* ill ilnj inirlil, fruit of li 

liinl Iiilioism ti wiM* ill thi^ ijtirii lliiii li«i 
jiiifiliii jiiiiiftiriii, Um niiiflipfi mitl jiiimiils i4 

w«r« litlipri’iil fmmi iliow^ «f ili« 
wita ill llisi4 rp.fiji*'pt ili« wiiiiP iia lit 

lliP viiit* iiiid of wliniii i 

till lipliiilf «»f mmm.m wliinli Ito ti«lkiVi«l i<i Iw p 


II 

Tliii ifilrit, tlib «f 

i|iit»iitiitii»f iiciioti iiiitl iioi iiiity nf miiHiiiiiiitiin, in 
iiiiiiiifpit ill ill© lliiisciiiiiilpr Th^ 

fi/ Jf*l mill). Aft wi«* m it wprt», tliw 

wtiitili 111! Wfirkpti; tliti ntftiei lie ititsgltl lit | 

imliiiwiL Willi lliiiiit ititiliirti Iw look piirli 
ntiriiig f«ir iiiiiiitprriipiiMi in writing % 

filli^p of Cciwlity, iwii tiisliii frtiiii ilxfiirtl. a? 
II iiitiiirli tif tiitt iiitj tliiin it w now, Prcifimtii 
il Oiforil mi lliti lime ••Miiikiti r 

^ Ikwtiiil^r ll| 1SW4 
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part of the lectures to me/’ he says, and the readings led 01 
to long discussions, of which I now remember only, to use ^ 
his own phrase, ‘an inconceivable humility’ on his part in 
listening to my objections to his views, and an invincible 
‘ obstinacy’ (his own word again) in maintaining his opinions. 

In the main I was desirous to hold him to the work of the 
imagination, and he was set on subordinating it to what he 
esteemed of more direct and practical importance/’ ^ But 
though Kuskin’s purpose was grave, his spirit at the 
time was, adds Professor Norton, full of buoyancy and 
cheerfulness. It communicated itself to the delivery of the 
lectures themselves, which was marked, according to the 
contemporary reports, by great vigour and verve. The 
second of them lasted an hour and three-quarters, but was 
listened to with “ most marked attention.” The proceeds of 
the sale of tickets were given, at Buskin’s request, to the 
Working Men’s College. 

These lectures, which Buskin published with additions 
later in the year, have a special significance in the corpus 
of his Works. They contain the first systematic treatment 
of a subject which had hitherto been touched upon by him 
only incidentally. He was satisfied at the time with his 
book. “ It’s not very dull,” he wrote to a friend, “ and of all 
the books I have written, it’s the .only one I’m proud of.” ^ 
After reading the book, for republication twenty-two years 
later, he said that the exposition of the truths, to which he 
had given the chief energy of his life, would here be found 
“first undertaken systematically and in logical sequence; 
and what I have since written on the political influence of 
the Arts has been little more than the expansion of these 
first lectures, in the reprint of which not a sentence is 
omitted or changed.” ^ The new title which he selected for 
that reprint—“ A Joy for Ever (and its Price in the Market) ” 

—was intended as a summary of all his teaching; “ the end,” 
he said at Oxford, “of my whole Professorship would be 

^ Preface to the American Pothesay, quoted in A. J. C. Hare’s 
‘‘ Brantwood Edition ” ot A Joy Story of Two Nohle Lives (1893), 
for Ever, vol. ii. p. 479. 

* Letter to Lady Stuart de ® Preface to ^ Joy for Ever. 
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far ilinii iliiii*--if *iiily ili«^ 
nation could bo itiado to uiitlorHiaintl tliat I lit' boiiiitj whirli 
is indoml to bo iijoj for ovur, iiiUHt ki n jt^ fbr iill" ^ 

To tbo gonorid Kubjiict of ilunkiiiN jioliiirid mnl tn'iniiiiniii 
teaching it will lie nectiasiiry to nnnir iiittro ftiliy in tbo tmu 
vohnna. Here I ntiod only iiot^o of tln^ Miliiiii jinintg 

in tlioHO bHituros. lltiskiii bt?giin by rosiipiirtng Itio budy 
politic Hi a farm or a luniHuliobb in wiiieli tlio rtib^ slionltt be 
OD-operatioin not tannpolilbni; in \vbi«’li t*iioli iiiioiibi’r Hliinild 
bo sot to the work intmi proper to Iiim. Ili^i ilimry of 
govorniniint was patormd. Ho ludd, in ifio bingiutgo of biter 
times, that the Stato ahoubl bo ii ^Oiioibd iniiployor " iitiil 
furnish an oxainpbi in arts mid fnifia prtnlit«iiig oftiii 
drawing matoriids of the liiglio«t c|iiii!iiy ii«»l by wny of 
ooinpotition with privatii ontorprist^ but in urdtT In ii 
itandarci Above all, the Slati) should ifion^ billy oiiiionio tlm 
people), and provide for the votoraiiH td iiidiiairy oriiiifiirljibie 
homes. In a single and iiitinioriiblo plirfiiai li« 
as ho saiel a few years laior—ilit^ itvliolii of jiiilitioiil 
economy—** Soldiers <if the Plaiigludiarti m \iiill iU4 Sulditiri 
of iho Sword!** ‘'Ho you lonk out/* wrote Cloiirgii Elint 
to a friend, *' for Ituskiii s books wliifiieviir limy i4|ipiiiir. 
His little l>o<ik on 7Vir AVimomii o/Jrl uiiuriiiiw 

soino magnificent pimsages, iiiiied tip milli fiiiijiefitltaw i4|wi- 
mens of arrogant absurdity on soiiiii iicoiiniiiieiil |Miiiii.a/** 
In whicli cakigory. ono may wonder, did uliti plwat ilm 
pregnant phras© wliioli has kMittinii tlm witieliwiird of a 
oertain sohool of politioal ilioiiglit luid of ii puriieiibir pfiliiicid 
movement? Then turning from tint Siniii to the inditidimb 
Ruskin scourged the tasbilass liisury tiiid igiiiiniiil jiiiifiiniigu 
d the time. Ho pleiidtici for ilm prttsiirviiiinii uf aiitikiiil 
Hxildingi, for the cincoiiragiiiiioiit of urtiitio work in nriia* 
:nent and dross, for boltor-inforiiitjcl iintidarili t»f inaiii in 
pioturoi and in furnititri, for iiioni piiblit! iptril in ihti 
patronage of art. 

The passion and irony with wliiah litwkiii enforced lii» 

' Jraira PmMid^ 117. iJfi, li| J. \\\ ikmm (liifii, till ii. 

® Letter to Mli« Iliaiiiiill, |i, 7. 

Janaary 17,1858 i In 
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beautiful descriptions with which he adorned 
The Political Economy of Art one of his most 
ic and stimulating pieces. Much of its suhject- 
n stripped, in the foregoing summary, of his rich 
CQay sound familiar to readers of to-day. But 
id the circumstances of the lectures must be 

l. What is now accepted as common ground 
Q conceded or understood, and it was these very 
Buskin that helped to win the victory. They 
in the sacred city of that Manchester Schoor’ 
Lcal doctrines of laissez faire, always hateful to 
len much in the ascendant. With characteristic 

enjoyment of the fray, he bearded the lion in its 
)r perhaps we might rather say tickled —so 
adroitly did he perform the operation. His 
ard him gladly; but the pundits of the press, 
same to read his heresies in cold blood, were at 
and scornful. Many of the reviewers fixed upon 
nark in his preface, that he had read no Political 
s disqualifying him from writing on the subject; 
rever, thought much upon it, and perhaps with 
iginality for his abstention from the text-books.^ 
ester Examiner and Times, then a leading organ 

m, dismissed his pleas for State intervention as 
Lsense ^ while other critics quoted against him, 
clenched the matter for ever, one or other of 

diatribes against the extension of State inter- 

id of political thought has shifted far since the 
such sentences by Macaulay were supposed to be 
d on the functions of Government. It is worth 
wever, that though Kuskin's message was at the 
d in many quarters as rank heresy, it yet accorded 
e hopeful spirit of the mid-Victorian era, and 

reply to the critics in Gazette, January 23, 1858, which 
.89 n, cited a familiar passage, about the 

ding article in that State as “Lady Bountiful” and 
y 14, 1858. “ Paul Pry,” in the essay on 

instance, the Literary Southey’s Colloquies on Society.” 


CHAP. 

xxn. 
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ilH 

P. that to tho praphwi tlii) fultiliiioiil «f liin liiipiw aiul 

tlroauw BiH'nuKl Inii a liillti wiij iifF. ** A liiiw wilt cuinn/* }|« 

Kaicl— “I di> iic4 think pvi^ii mm it in far from .tlmt 

tinui i)f whiah, ii hiim, lik tligtiijiltf Williiifit Murrk 

waB Btill writing m not far cILHtiiiit: wuiiih^fftil tlnyg 

a-annuing** whini 

** * . . what wmlth lliiai uliiill lai iii wltiai r^ii gutlwr gulti 
To bay litB frktal in tlw iiiarkob aail |»iiirti mul ptnr i!ir tiiiiil f 
Nay, what mvo tlio Invnly c?ity, mnl lint lilllo Itinimi an tli« liill, 

Anti tht' wastnii fUitl tlin wcKwIliiiiil l».«ity, liiitl tltii liii|i|ty lliilth 

w« till; 

Anti thn hotnoi of aiifliiiit utoritm, tliii of tti«f tiiiglily ilr^iiii; 

Ant! tba wim? nicni iotsking tnil iiiiirtitti, micl tli«^ Iwiiiiiig 

bimcl; 

And tlin piwntiir*« liiwti of woiitlpr ; itfiil lli« inurfftiloti.^ 

And tha Imtttiiid choirs of niitiia : all i}i«« ilini do iiinl kimw. 

For all tliw ihall \m tnini iiiid all iwir iliftll »tiy tark n iliiirif 

Of tho t4dl anti tbii gain of living iti tlm dayi wliini tlip world gr«w« 

fair!*** 

Tho httpfiful spirit-.iho biioyiiiit toiit% im «»f Ilriiwiiirtg i 

**glafl atmfitlnnt mcirning " wlibh iiiiirka ttiiikiii« iiriii iitmiyg 
on tdui ptdiiioal ticjtiiicH.iiy of tii iiirtiiigly 

with tlui spirit of his liiiur wrilinga tin giiiiiliir siilijucila 
“ Whoii ho spokii ligiiin on fjinMi«ii» itf Fiiiiiitml KiHiiiomy 
it was in anothor toiw, ami with worth tif tiurkiir prisagi?/' ^ 

III 

Thci good hops of cajiitrilnitlfig loiiielliiiig In ilio i|Mfiti{y 
amelioration of lociiil tind jailiticml Cfiiiiiilttifii wm ti«i tliti 
only tuotivii clori?ecl from llni cioiiclitkitii of tlio tiitio wliiidi 
took Ruskin to the platfonii ciiirifig tliiisii yimm. Iliiiiy ©f 
Ms lo(5turas anti adtlrowti cliiliftnicl t« Htiliiitih of An. 
or Drawing Chwios. The ikiciaclti in wliioh liti win i|itiiikifig 

^ **Tli® Bay !• Oottiliig/* In Pmm* % ik* IFiif, t»l* Tlii immrnt 
irst apptartd in C/tefil# /#f piiblitbtti Iff lit# UtMiklltt 

in lass* 

a F»fao® by Fmf^ior Morloii to Ibi* ** 

lation’* 



LECTURES ON ART EDUCATION m 

had seen a considerable extension of the machinery for 
State education in art. In 1835 a Select Committee had 
been appointed '‘to inquire into the means of extending a 
Knowledge of the Arts and of the Principles of Design 
among the people (especially the manufacturing population) 
of the country.” The recommendations of this Committee 
led to the establishment in 1837 of a Central Government 
“School of Design” (at Somerset House), and in 1841 of 
similar local Schools of Design in various manufacturing 
centres. The idea was that there was some specific and 
limited way in which design could be taught, and that the 
teaching should be directly associated with manufacturing 
processes. To protest against this idea was one of Ruskin’s 
main objects. The “Schools of Design” had already been 
found to be a failure; and in consequence of the report of 
another Select Committee in 1849 the basis of the Govern¬ 
mental scheme was widened. The “ Council of the Govern¬ 
ment School of Art ” became a “ Department of Practical Art ” 
(1851), with a General Superintendent (Mr., afterwards Sir 
Henry, Cole) and an Art Adviser (Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A.). 
In 1853 there was a further reorganisation, the Department 
becoming that of “ Science and Art ”; it was removed in 1852 
from Somerset House to Marlborough House, and in 1857 from 
Marlborough House to South Kensington. The official idea 
then was to supplement schools for teaching design by 
schools for the improvement of public taste. This was a 
reform in the right direction; but Ruskin continued im- 
penitently insistent upon the fatal mistake of supposing that 
design could be effectually taught by rule and as a branch 
of manufacturing activity; still convinced, too, that the 
teaching of drawing, as an integral branch of general educa¬ 
tion, was far more important than the special teaching of 
design. The conclusions which Ruskin formed were entirely 
corroborated at a later date by William Morris, who was able 
to speak from wide and long experience as an employer of 
labour for purposes of artistic production. “I often have 
great difficulty,” he told the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education in 1882, “ in dealing with the workmen I employ 
in London, because of their general ignorance.” “This 



F. gimoral igiu>riiiicc)r hi» biogriipliiir, " wan jiisi liml 

to bo nuit by goiioral inluoatioti, iitil by sjiinnlir 
inHtruoiiuiu But tlmwing, m ilio hmm nil iiiHiiiinl arts 
wbatovc'r, lus biibl tn bt' im i\sKtuiliiil in 

oduoation wbioh Blunild bo w«^rtliy of llit^ iiiiitto. ’ ! tliink 
imdouliitJilly ovtirjbiitly tniglii in bo tiiiiglit lti ilrnw, jin4. iw 
much iiH (tvt'rybody tuiglii to 1>« iiiiiglii li» rt^at! liip! ivrito/ 
Thin in one of tlu< luidii prcijKiHilituiH wbicdi biid ilnwri 

in luH ii‘ctur«m. Thirty yoiir« tutor ii wim in liiutt*^ Kurt 
accopUni. wlaai by ibti Codn t»f IKiltl tirawiiig wilh a 

coinpulnory KubjiHjt in tdonuailary hcIichiLh for boyii* 

On iliu ihointm thuB iiwlhaitol liiiiikiii oiiiti4ii4iitiy proiicliud 
in luH lcH*,turoH of this poritHb '‘Tlioro k no Wiij tif gotiing 
good art but one—at oncti ilio »iiii|ilo»l iiiiil itto.Ht tiiliintlt 
namely to onjt^y it/’ Artistic doiigii ciiiiciiily oiicamriigiHl 
by a publics oapablo of oiijoyiug it The objort of 
in art in not to iiiiiko iiioiiiiy but to got kiioiidtiflgo und 
plaasuro* ‘*l)o you iitipjiciaci it is ii liiw «f liml «»r nai.iini 
that pooplo sliall he paid in moiioy for btaiciiiiing iind 

happiijr ? ” Homotimoa ho \va« eartifii! to coniiorl lik tm 
artintics matters witli |mliticiil tlnotriiio* Tliiw in min^ii 
invited t(^ give ovidontm buforti iiHulifOt (\itiiinillrti mi Biiblic 
InstitutionH, ho improvcal iht! oaoftai«>ii by iiiforiniiig ilm 
(Jommitioo that thtiir invostigiitionit into llm riT«»riii of 
muHomns and gidlorios wcnild lai khtiiir lost, unload il wm 
accompaniod by rofomis in iooiiil luiil rooiiiiiiiiii miiitiiiiiiia 
Among particular iiiiittiira inoiitioiiiKl by lltpkin %%im ilm 
importance of Early (Jlosiiig* llii of itioitoo m lilpi of iiiiorifii 
as containing a skotoh of ii iiuiaeiiitt ii« ho omioidvc^il il cnighi 
to ho arranged; in later years ho wii» in funiw liioimtiro in 
rcaliBO his ideal at Hlitjflkld. 

A paper which attracted ationtioa whm ii cmiilribiilioii in 
the movement for iissoeiating thii IJiiivtimiiioa wiili lliiiftlo* 
Class Kduoiiticm which at thii tinio {iMfiT-riHi mm bogiiifiitig 
to take shape. The paptir mm wriitori in llio furiii «f ii inttnr 
to Tcanplo, afierwardE Archbishop of iliintertniry. lln^i ILIL 
Inspector of Training Collogos. Itiwkiri dificrilmii iiloiirly 
the place which, he thoiighti iiiiglit b© t»igntMl to An in a 
* MMkftlFi Idfe a/ WUimm toL If* |i* 4«, 
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University curriculum; thirteen years later he was able, as 
the first Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, to give practical 
expression to his theories. In the same letter he laid stress 
on the importance of giving a more human note to History, 
and of associating Archaeology with the other studies of the 
University. Here, as in so much that he wrote on the 
subject of education, he was a pioneer. Green’s ShoH Eistorij 
—“not of English Kings or English Conquests, but of the 
English People”—was not published till 1874; and it is 
only of late years that Archaeology has taken its place in the 
studies of Schools and Universities. Temple, iu forwarding 
the paper to Sir Thomas Acland for publication,! wrote an 
interesting appreciation of Buskin’s work. “ Is not Buskin’s 
letter beautiful?” he said, adding: “The liberal arts are 
supreme over their sciences. Instead of the rules being 
despotic, the great artist usually proves his greatness by 
rightly setting aside rules; and the great critic is he who, 
while he knows the rule, can appreciate the ‘ law within the 
law ’ which overrides the rule. In no other way does Buskin 
so fully show his greatness in criticism as in that fine incon¬ 
sistency for which he has been so often attacked by men 
who do not see the real consistency that lies beneath.” It 
should be added that Buskin in these years filled the office 
of “ Examiner in Drawing ” in the “ Middle Class Examina¬ 
tions ” then lately established by the University of Oxford. 


IV 

In thus seeking to influence the course of national 
education in art. Buskin had a further and a particular 
object. This is stated in one of the letters to his father, 
in which he apologises for his persistency in lecturing:— 

“Bolton, Sunday \February 27, 1869].—My consent to give 
these two addresses was not merely in good nature; the publication 
of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book had forced me to think carefully 

1 In Some Accouvi of the Origin in Arts and Certificates for the year 
and Olgects of the New Oxford Nai- 1858, by T. D. Adand, 1858. 
aminations for the Title of Associate 
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over mmvi osaential printnplr« wliirli it rtaitmtlirtittl, and which worn 
not clearly eiunigh stakid ifi any cd my !»iic»kin I wiuitwl tn limnniiicn 
tliBHe m Hoon ii» I anikl to «i«p iiiiaimcier.Htiintling ami tliii inimdiief 
of part of Wilkinaon'n liook, which utliorwi.Ho wniilti liavo gtnio cm 
doing harm for another year. . . . 

Tlio luH>k reforrcxl U> is Sir (farcliior WilkiimuiiH work cm 
Docorativu Art (IHoH) a book, m Hii^kin Hiiyn, ’* c^xc'ollmjt 
iu ulinoBt all points,’^ but yiiddiug toe* liimdi intlulgoiioo 
to that old idea that uaUiro in to idcndisml or iinpnivod 
when it m brought down i<» uuuiufaotiirii or to dcmondioul* 
Tho book innktod^ m liiiHkiii did abo. on ilio immaitiiil unity 
of art, and tm iho dignity of cloeoriilivo work; but tho 
** indulgonoo iondod to aoiifirin viowa to wliioli EiiMkiii wa» 
roHolutoly oppoaotb 

In ono of Ida iiddrossoii liii dofoiidod wluit. aro now IhmI 
known as Morris carpots/'with florid cltmigiia llo^ooidd 
not 800, mneo tho first thing wu did iwiitillj to iiiakti tho 
ground fit to bo walked upon by any ftislivo |irocii 8 sitiii wii« 
always to sirow floworK upon it, why w« should rofiiiw to havti 
flowers cm emr carpets lost wn nhcmhl stiiiiiblo o?iir tlwsni, 
any inoro than wo should refuse to hiivo piotiiroH cm tmr 
walls lost wo should knock our htmd« iliroiigli tliimi.** ^ 
Nature vermin ConVimticmalisni in art wm the oiiiihij for 
whicli Euskin femght, and this hi the |irtiifn}itt^ wlitoli givoi 
unity to all tho discourses oollcM?iiid in Thr This 

is ono of Euskink most hrilliaiit books, coiiiidtiing smiiii of 
his boBt-known sayingi—iucili iia that, of Tiiian/* ii stniiigo 
undorcurront of ovorlimting nuiriniir iibniii his iiiunif wlibli 
moans tho deep oonscint of all groat iiioii iliiii lie is gnmtor 
than they.*' The dopondorioo of all nobki design, iti iiny 
kind, on tho soulpturo or paititiug of Clrgiitilc Fortin wiis 
tho law which ho sought to ilhisirfito. How hfi|tpj m Itii 
satiro on formal symmetry in dtiiign 

“You are taught in some of our «hook ti> turn ii limf lit® olliiir 
way, opposite to iiaolf; iind tht two pt*t ii|i{i«»itii wiiyii tirii 

^ **liomarkionthe Hiioeiit hni* Art», Miinlt 1^, IHSfl; refiriiitufi 
gress of JDoiign as iipplW to iii tlio liliriury idifebii, voL mi 
Manufaotur©/^ at th© Soebty of pp. 417*4^* 
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mllotl n “iittsigii": luiel thus it is SHpiwHwI {wssiblo to produce 0 
onwiiutntatioit, though you Imvo no more brains than a looking-glass ^ 
or a katin(iogr»»jm has. lint if once you learn to draw the human 
flguro, you will lind that kniMsking two men’s heads together does 
not necessarily eonstituto a g«Hxl dtssign." 

Atnl luiw lino his acsotnint of tho lordly kingdom which is 
opoii to tho arohitisot tut Htinlplor 

•' h'rt>m visions of angels, down to the least important gesture of 
a ehihl at play, whatever may Im eoncoived of Divine, or bcdiold of 
Huttuin, may ls» dared or luloptod hy you; throughout tho kingdom 
of animal life, no creature is so vast, t>r so minute, that you cannot 
deal with it, «»r bring it into sorvioe ; tho lion and tho crocodile will 
couch alamt your shafts; tho moth and tho bee will sun themselves 
ajHin your flowers; for you, tin* fawn will leap; for you, tho snail bo 
slow; for you, the dove suirmth her bosom, and lb(\ hawk spread 
her wings toward the sfuith. All th<^ widt* world of vegetation 
blmmiH and lanids for you ; the leaves tremble that you may bid 
them be still under the marble snow; tho thorn and the thistle, 
which the earth easts forth as evil, are to yim the kindliest servants; 
no dying js'tal, »ior dnsiping tendril, is so fwible as to have no help 
for yon ; no robed pride of bhmsom so kingly, hut it will lay aside 
its purple hi r<'C!»ive at yottr Itatsds the jtale immortality. . . 

liuMkin, it will bo soon, gavo of his host ia thoso public 
looturoa, and they woro woll approoiatod. This was especially 
tho oiiac with tho Usoturos at Manohostor on "The Unity of 
Art" (F«h. 22, IHfiU) anti at Bratlford on " Manufacture and 
Ihisign** (March 1). Ho Inwl driven down to Manohostor— 
jHsrhaps h« liktiti tho idoa of so practical a protest against 
tnachinory, as a proliininary to his locturc. But ho found 
tho driving ttmr rustful. luul he had the faculty of work- 
itig anti writing wht»r«vor hti ohaticod to bo. Muoh of his 
Mantihtistor liaiturti ' fW abt) hi» sooond letter on the Oxford 
Musimm - was thus written on the rotul. The fresh air and 
tht> stuaiury itivigttraUid him, and conduced to tho verve and 
"gc*" which ho throw into his tiisoourses. Tho leoture at 
Mat»oh«Ht»<r wiw a groat suoooss. "The people hero,” he 
wrote to hiR father (Fob, 22), “ have liked mo upon art much 


•140 LKCTURKS .Vr MANl’IlKS'l'KIl AM» HHADROUl) 

I.P. bottor than on polilioal oconoiuy. Thoy all lixprusMtul thum- 
solves oxcossivt'ly ploasod. Sir Klkunah and Lady Armitago 
were thcro and sooiaod very glad to auo inu again, Htuilding 
ino a littlu for not using their houst( as niino. i am going 
to broakfast thoro lo-niormw.” Tho ItH'-turing ioiir sotmis to 
havo boon arrangod by (lambart tlm picturo-dualor (tlm 
founder, too, of tho Fronch (hdlery), who had, a yar or two 
before, introduood Ruskin to Rosa Honhour. ■■ 1 like him 
very much,” wrote Ruskin (Feb. 24), "and ho tolls mo 
nmoh that is very useful to nm; he is so straightforward 
and eager, and has a groat deal of real fooling bimidos; 
which ho showed yesterday at Mnnohester by asking for 
messages homo to mamma and you. . . . (lamliart break¬ 
fasted with us at Sir Klkanah’s, and w« f«)rmed plans at 
broakfast for buying all Venice from the Austrians pteiures, 
palaces, and everything^—and asked Sir Klkanah to sot the 
project on foot, in Manchester”—the political economy (»f 
art again, it will bo soon. At Manohostor, on this oeeaslon, 
Ruskin visited also Mrs. Gaskoll, of whoso works lot was 
a great admirer. From Manchester Ruskiti wemt to Holton, 
whore he stayed for aonm <lHys Insfore Fultilllng his nest 
lecturing engagement. This wa* at Hradford, in connexion 
with tho opening of a newly formed .School of Design, and 
Ruskin took partieular pains in the preparation of his 
looture. It “attraoted," we read,* "a very immerous and 
distinguished asHombly. Never ptsrhaps since Mr. 'riiaokeray's 
lecturoB has such at» audienco withiti the same eompasH been 
gathered together.” Tho andhtnee almwcsd " rapt attention 
and delight.” Ruskin himself wirs plnasoil, " Ail went well 
last night,” ho writes to his father (Maresh 2], "and every¬ 
body seemed much delighted—a comfortable room to speak 
in, and tho Mayor of Bradford for Chairttjan, and {H^rhuJtly 
silent and attentive audience.” It is in this kusture tltat 
the famous description of raediieval Fisa oocurs, with its 
beautiful close:— 

“ And over all those, over prosont, near or fur - • soon through thit 
leaves of vine, or imaged with all its miirtdi of doudu in the Armi’a 

‘ JSnuiJord fibnenrr, March 3, I88K. 
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stream, or set with its depth of blue close against the golden hair 
and burning cheek of lady and knight,—that untroubled and sacred 
sky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent faith, indeed 
the unquestioned abode of spirits, as the earth was of men; and 
which opened straight through its gates of cloud and veils of dew 
into the awfulness of the eternal world;—a heaven in ■which every 
cloud that passed was literally the chariot of an angel, and every 

ray of its Evening and Morning streamed from the throne of God._ 

What think you of that for a School of Design *? ’’ 


V 

There was another movement of the time which Euskin 
eagerly desired to influence. The battle of the styles” 
came to its height in the years 1857-58-59. The battle¬ 
ground was the new Government Offices. In 1856 the 
Government had invited English and foreign architecte 
in general competition to submit designs for the new 
public offices. More than two hundred designs were sent 
in; they were exhibited in Westminster Hall in 1857. All 
the educated world went to see them; the public printe 
were filled with criticisms and controversy. Parliamentary 
Committees, Parliamentary debates, and public deputations 
were busy with the dispute. In the end, after much delay, 
Gilbert Scott was appointed architect for the India Office 
(1858)—the other buildings being left over for subsequent 
erection. Scott’s design was Gothic, and the victory seemed 
to have been won. But in the following year the Govern¬ 
ment of Lord Derby, which had given Scott the commission, 
went out, and Lord Palmerston came in. Among Lord 
Palmerston’s stock of antipathies, a specially hot place 
was given to Gothic architecture. It was dark, he said; 
it was inconvenient; it was Jesuitical. 'Tt was all very 
well for our ancestors to build in that way, because they 
knew no better; but why should we?” Lord Palmerston 
carried his point, and Scott was compelled to abandon his 
original Gothic design for one in the Italian maimer 
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Runkin wan (m thci C'lmliiitmt iit ilia liiwl wvqU) 

tt) a friomi on thn aiilijcioi;— 

(7V K. S. RaOOAH.) du*J, IS, IKfill. . . . Xsro 

(li,MrnK»ioiw ycotVo having iit Eiigliiiicl iIivit iilMiiit Cititliir ami Ilidinti, 
armi’t ymx t Am! thn Ih'sI. tlio jiv^il m that iitthmiy kimwing 

whinh m whirls timro in imt n iiiiiii living wtit» ratt htiihl latlinr, 
Whafc a g«KH4o |M»nr Snitt (wlm will g«t liin livur lit f*ir /«il/ #/#< 
Sirminify with vtnatinii) iiiiwt Im\ nttl tn my al tint-n lii>i‘|| liiuld 
anything. If I worn !it% hiiilii I^wtl I*, an with alt itw 

capitals U|iHifin thiwn; iiiicl tril liiiit it wm in tlin llritrk ftlyln^ 
inverted, to oxprtta« typimlly (Ifivmiiiioiit tiy Early: Up fe««ltty, 
down t<i-morrow/* 

Tho intoroKti fcakon in ttni but lift nf iJio iiiylvM, tlni 
wluoh Rnskiii iMiId iw ihii iiii|iiriir of tint Clitiliio Innii*, ilm 
prqjndioos againni whioli hci cKiiitwiiifpcb tiro itl! riiflootaMl iti n 
loading articlo in a jKipuliir jatirriai :~ 

** If tlio (liwcusMion liwta wii shall nil I* Vitrtivkiiii t*r Winckiib 
»mnn« by (Ihrwtinini; |iln»iiigri4|t!in of wm griwti Vpiiit^n will 4iiiiltiw 
every wall; teiotithlon wil! rliat of C^oriiilli; iiiifl l»«»rir |«4iiiiwiil-#i 
will anpport lUiiinirtanHV sidrkiartiti. . , , i#»ril Eiitiiiwwloti liits 
oir^'liw theory in a light, airy, and rheorfiil siylii; iIip riilvtnssli 
are tnirHing worao tliiui rvor; llwi mm iil work ii|i«iii 

their Matlonniiti from Ibrtlaiiii, « . . Tlin Enkci? m to li»«k |K«iiiii| 
and the priaen fentive ; it wa« alwayi in in Eiigkisd, »fid wp f»vti 
alianckiiiod every lio|io of rtiforiii. Hit!! Ilitw mm ioitw wliti kaielll 
by those oi}iiliifcion« iif impid idif»yiicra#y* * , * AlwtP iiml 
all, it is a godsiindi a witidfiill, an for Mr, llii^kiis. Tliiit 

arcliitoetural lm|Hsmtcir, who rlaiiiis tJw rliafiij4«#fi%fii|# «•! Kngli^li 
art, 18 in mptura» with the geinimiitiii tlpil l« liiin %h*u 

Im di«aoiirso8 on ogivoi and iniillkiiii, mt Imwitfii mmmmmU iiiwl 
higlv|utehtd rt)of«. * * , It k wMtisr of nitigraliiklton lti»l llie 
Oovorninont, ropiidliiting tli« t<»l«iwtkjil i|iiipniliiw «if Itie hit# 
Firit Commiwionor of Fnblb W«rl» [I#t»ni JpIih Masiiieri%| liiii 
given a check to the niitrti and wsitr areliit^ti wii«i wmM ootm^rl 
a ptiblio office into a mnetimry kadml with tmrving* m4 lirwaw«ifk, 
lit by fantMtic windowii, and ©i|miiifo willitial l»iiif 
{JDmly Tel^mpk Augml 31, 1889)* 
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Ruskin by his Seven Lamps and Stones of Venice had 
done much to assist a Gothic Revival, but there was now 
a reaction, and in the battle over the Government Offices 
in Whitehall the classical school won the day. In the 
next large piece of building by Government—the Law 
Courts in the Strand—the victory went to the Gothic side; 
and that again has been followed by a reaction, in the 
newer Government Offices in Whitehall. Meanwhile the 
battle of the styles had been fought out upon another 
field, and here Ruskin entered the lists. 

The foundation of a Museum at Oxford was the result 
of a long and arduous struggle. Acland had begun the 
agitation in 1847 with a memorandum, signed by himself 
and other scientific teachers, in which he urged the erec¬ 
tion of an edifice within the precincts of the University 
for the better display of materials illustrative of the facts 
and laws of the natural world.” In 1848 he put out a 
pamphlet urging the creation of an Honour School in 
Natural Science. “A general insight into natural laws, 
he maintained, was ennobling; and he referred effectively 
to the second volume of Modern Painters which was then 
creating a profound sensation at Oxford.” ^ At last, in 
1854, the building of a Museum was sanctioned, and 
architects were invited to send in designs. A pamphlet 
for their guidance was issued, and in considering the 
actual edifice it is important to remember that the esti¬ 
mated cost was limited to £30,000, and that convenience 
of interior arrangement was to be considered more essen¬ 
tial than exterior decoration. The designs were received, 
and they were exhibited to the public in the Radcliffe 
Camera. After a process of elimination, two were reported 
to Convocation as being suitable. One of these bore the 
motto Fiat justitia, mat ccelvum, and was in the Palla- 
dian style the other, bearing the motto Fisi Lominns 
mdijicaverit domum, was Gothic—‘‘Veronese Gothic of the 

* Sir Henry Adand: a Memoir, (son of the architect of the Houses 
by J. B. Atlay, 1903, p. 163. of Parliament). 



4« MVKvrxsvK uF THE rtOTHir nmns 

4 F. boHt imcl iiiiiiiUt'Hf typi^" IFirf -in 

a tttlW illltl sfrikllig rt*iiii*iliiiU^»li/* ^ till Hill Ilf |j|u 

pull, Aulillltl {Hit fUll aii |i.illipllli"l i4ii¥ori||i|jg 

tliu (tuiliki Tiirri^ mui n r»r 4 i *u jiiiiii|i|ilr!ft sii ilm 

University, iiii4 llu’ tij»|wiiis*iif *4 ^4 f!u \Feiriiiii, tu 

pnifit' by iliu ttiviHmii ut m!i it •i-wfii'i. niilteil 

fur II liwt iwmiii!l. Hut by ’li’ ’n%*\ tum, 

UuiivtHmtiuii piiHUiMi llii? !^»r \ln«r.iiin, ihr. t|i*,fii^ii 

suliiettiil laiiiig llial \uiii ili«’ *f|ni 

siioouisfiil %%m t!it^ iiurk «»l ll«iij n 

uf this Iliibliii firm t4‘ llr.uiu. WtNi4iiiir4 A Tin,! 

foiindiititiii sltsiii! miin liiid **11 tltiiiu vak 1 

Itiiftkiii liiwl twii iii^iirt iiini miili Aelaiitt in imIvii- 
oating tliti Cliitlib slvuign. ,\*uilwr« m lunl liui 

Qotllio liligifticl nil lulu nil Jli lemiiiur. liiiiV wul! 

hilfu iiMiitial to Miiikiit, wiy% it m* iiii|ytrl.fiiii tliJil lliu liniliiu 

iltoulcl lni nififiitL Clii lliu i4 llu^ tiny itliirli «lii- 

oidml tli« fiifiltur in i iiuci,fiiilw;'r I?. It© 

wrntu tu Aulitiifi:'--- 

** I liivi,i jiiit ri¥rivr<l v-'iir 

will ftllt ginilg Ui tlwnk tj '.4 fi»r u 4 i>*i hr I - i! 

ititldii I lllifil, k*!li |»tii 411*1 Hi*’ I Uir.i y'-iu mill liiitP nti 
iilixipiy, ittfli II» full li?up I*.* Hi Tli« 

Miiiifiiiii ill |ciiir Iwiiwlr*, «*# il iiuH.I tip'' 

fjf iw tiiwili gimi t*i ulliHfi HA I 'tupi f ‘“uf 41 If! r 4 !Hii ,4 I i 454 «i. 
living «iiil liti|iii t*t fi»» til if* ©,11111 iiHi* " 

iiniikiii'i miiliiiiiiiftiti 1 $ mmt tu iindur^iiiiiti It m^n iiul 

Illtirelj ttli mliiptitiii «if‘ llm liullur siyb’ ll;^? fh'.tnnl liiiii; 
it ww iilio tint ifiii|il«yiii«iit uf 4r«4ri|rri/i F.id 

the ipirit, m wull m iJm Ffriii, ©lu-l*. 4 inl iuiii 

alreatly iittiiiiiwl iiuiiu iiircrAn m ili© iiaii^ur^ V 4 ^^fliiifii 

an artintHi iniil iiul i4» tuula 1^*4 tti I © 4* rtiiurn! 

into piirtiipiwliiji iitili Sir Tliwtiuu, 4 ii 4 m lii 4 i ywir 

thti firm hiignii ilm liiiiltliitg i4 lit© aI Triiiity 

Colltlg©^ UulitilU ill file litylu wf lli«' 
at Yiiiiicitu In kieliiriiig iii Utililiii i«ti t 
ftfirred to that biiilitiiig C^hkli 

* M^mtm mi |i, 
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as '' the first realisation I had the joy to see of the principles ci 
I had, until then, been endeavouring to teach, but which, ^ 
alas, is now to me no more than the richly canopied 
monument of one of the most earnest souls that ever gave 
itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most loving 
friends, Benjanain Woodward/’i The building at Dublin 
was the more tlie realisation of Ruskin’s principles, in that 
an experiment was made both in enlisting the support of 
eminent artists to design decorations, and also in leaving 
sculptural details to the taste of individual workmen who 
copied natural foliage in an unconventional style. Ruskin 
took a keen interest in the details of the building, and 
secured some interesting collaborateurs:— 

“Miss Spddal],” wrote Rossetti to AUingham (July 4, 1855), 

“ made some lovely designs for him (Woodward), but Ruskin thought 
them too good for his workmen at Dublin to carve. One, however, 
was done (how I know not) and is there; it represents an angel with 
some children and all manner of other things, and is, I believe, close 
to a design by Millais of mice eating corn.^’ ^ 

“ Yesterday in Dublin,” wrote William AUingham (May 28, 
1855), “ I saw but hastily the part-finished building in Trinity 
College, which is after Ruskin’s heart. Style, early Venetian 
(I suppose), with, numberless capitals delicately carved over 
with holly-leaves, shamrocks, various flowers, birds, and so 
on. There are also circular frames here and there in the 
wall, at present empty, to be filled no doubt with eyes of 
coloured stone. Ruskin has written to the architect, a 
young man, expressing his high approval of the plans, so 
by-and-by all you cognoscenti will be rushing over to 
examine the Stones of Dublin.” 

With the young architect Ruskin had formed, through 
their mutual friend Rossetti, an affectionate friendship. 
Benjamin Woodward, who was of Irish birth, was of an 

^ Sesame and Lilies^ § 103. found, and adds that “ Sir Thomas 

® Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti Deane, the son of Woodward’s 
to William AUingham, 1897, p. 141. partner, is sure that neither 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of Millais’s nor Miss SiddaPs design 
those letters, states, however, that was used ” (ibid., p. 146). 
the mice eating com are not to be 
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iV. ontliUHiiiHtio liiiit niiwt Inviiblt^ iiiiiiirp-*.ii mmi, 

saya oim who know Itiiii, “of nir*’ ^vuim iiiitl 
kiiowlodgo, boiiulifiil ill fiio*’ iiiicl laii with tlni 

shadow of an oarly iloiith alroHily aimiliin^ tivrr liiiii," ^ Htj 
sptnii unroniittiiii^ liihoiir ti|itin t!io MiiHtoinn aa iilnti tin 
anothor building' at lb\ford, to roirTtiiri^ \iill |irt!-. 

sontly !)0 made, but ho diil iiof !ivo lt» m'i* fin* r*ui4}ih*tinii 
of liia work. In IHiHi In* full ii u«niiii in r«iii?aiiiijiiitiii; 
wont tt> the Houlh of Friiiieu fbr thu wiiiior. miii dird sit 
LyouH on hia reiurii jtnirin^y on Muj l'% tit liin 

forty-sixth yi'iir. 

Tho building of thu Oxford Mtiauiiiit guvi-^ to liiiMktii 
and hi» friend an ci|i}iortiiniiy **f eniTying fiiriliur llm 
attempt to rovivo froiidciiii of dunign in ifn- tinifijuiiiiii in ilni 
spirit of nuicliioval (fotliio iirl. IliiiikinV riiiliiii4in,Hiii nt ilio 
proipoot is ridkotod in a lot tor to Aulund : - 

I ho|ai to be able to Milliiiw aiiti lb*wtli i« dr-tinii Ihm^t 
and beia«t horclirn—I'nmfMlilufi iiiiil viiritai# %'mmm /i;* ytm am 

partitnilarly fond of Mrii, IliirkliiiiPfi * ilnblw lliiiig?!' notl wilt 
earvo them and inlay fliam with Itiriiwli .itpr|*i'iiliiiP all iilwnii yniir 
windtiwa. I will pity hir a h^hhI i^al finil I linulit ii*#l in fiiidl 

funda. fSark tmptbdit ii« wo will !ia%'« ! ** 

Roiscitti did not design anytliiiig f*ir ibu Miimmiin llnuigli 
ho onliHtiid other urtint friuini* in ihci iiinisu; initl in uthiir 
roH{)octsRiiakin wiii iii gootl m bin word iiii*i Iwiiur, Ifit wiii 
in oonstant coininutiieiitifiii with Wtiiidwiird, and iiituru^iinl 
himiolf in ofory d«liiil~iii lliti iirtdntiieiiirnl drawifiitioii 
of fcho cixtorior, in iliii iiiitiritir duenriilitiii. ilm Miiiiimi, ilm 
iniirblos, tho ironwt>rk wliiidi siijiiM.iriwi tJii» rtml*, Ho dniw 
a largo number of dtmgiii for wintlnw^g, mill msi? i%i Irfuai til 

^ Hmmme^mw iff ilm liii llin idthir thmum «»« 

Rav, Tticikwolf IIMXI, p, 48. * tli# y«titi||i»r ilaiti- 

Woodward wai fatncnig alio for ttttirwl; Imiii’v Itiii nf JiitiiKi, 

Ml gift of tliti ¥ii*#4.1l»ti»4liir, nf llii* iil«- 

cr@aturtj that twor briiatliiid out of oulty of ilimiiiig willi itrcltil*p|i 

an oysttr shtlF* wai iloiiiiUfi of wliwin tail* mm 

dwriptlon (Mtokairi Lifa »/ mti*t lalk* tm# n#f#r tliip 
WUliam Mmmf ?ol L p, lli}» Of 
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the actual windows of the facade was carved from his desicrn.i 
He is said also to have designed six iron brackets for the 
roof.2 He also reared with his own hands one of the brick 
colunans. '‘Acland used to show it with great pride to 
visitors at the Museum; legend relates that the workmen 
found it necessary to demolish the column and reconstruct 
it by less eminent hands.” ^ This was not Euskin’s first ex¬ 
perience of the kind, as appears from a letter to a friend:— 

(^To Mrs. John Simon.) ‘‘Cowley, July 3, 1857. ... I have 
got lodgings in a farmliouse in tke middle of a field, with a garden 
of gooseberries and orange lilies; and a loose stone wall round it, all 
over stone-crop. It is two miles and a half from Oxford, and I write 
there—here— I don’t know if it is ^here, or there’ grammatically 
—till half-past twelve every day: then walk into Oxford and dine 
with my friend Dr. Acland, and after dinner take a lesson in brick- 
lajdng. He is building a study; and I built a great bit yesterday, 
which the bricklayer my tutor in a most provoking manner pulled all 
down again. But this bit I have done to-day is to stand.” 

He was fond of trying his hand at all the arts and crafts. 
‘‘ Half my power,” he said, “ of ascertaining facts of any kind 
connected with the arts, is in my stern habit of doing the 
thing with my own hands till I know its difficulty.” He 
worked with a carpenter until he could take an even shaving 
six feet long off a board; and with a house-painter, long 
enough “to feel the master’s superiority in the use of a 
blunt brush.” But the instrument he finally decided to be 
the most difficult of management was the trowel. He had 
to abandon all hope of obtaining the least skill with it, 

^ So Buskin himself states in Smart’s Bibliography of Bushin, 
Sesame and Lilies, § 103. See also vol. i. p. 94, where it is stated that 
below, p. 484. It is not easy, how- “Photographs of a series of eight 
ever, to identify the window with brackets, designed by Mr. Buskin 
complete certainty; in all proba- for the Oxford Museum, are pub- 
bility it is the one on the first fished by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere 
floor, next, on the spectator’s left, and Co., 147 Strand, VT.C.” The 
to the centre of the building. photographers have now destroyed 

2 This statement rests on the the negatives, 
authority of a note in Wise and ® Memoir of Acland, p. 223. 


THE OXFOltl) VSmS FAIMINCJS 


UH 

tnilanH lu! giivii lip nil lli«iigliii4 «if miy fiiiiini liiitriiry «ir 

pcilitioal cmrtHir*^ 

thiiH trniiliiig it hiiinl liiinkiii Imtli 

IributtHi iiiisi!« iiiiil iiilintiHl tin' <iC nitn^r {niirnn^ 

luiit nrtiilH. TIh» vuirtt l»j tin’ riiivrr^iiy Hiillitititt 

wily ftir iliti bunt filmll <*f iliti biiililiiig, nil riiiln4ltMliniPiil« 
ami tintniratitifiH bait li» Imj iiiiA t»iil «*f prifitii^ nnummm, 
liiwkin gavn £11110 tt» iinpruvn llm irnrk <4* nf wtntlnwii. 

ami luH fiiilmr prnvicltal fiiinl.H fur *»l ili« niiiiiips lilnit 
<4* llippuariiitis). In rinijiineiiiJii wiili fiiinAiiit, Ini itlnu bi- 
dumal WtHilimr iiinl Ab^Xiimbir Mtiisr**, nnil uilinr tntitiiiiiil 
gcnilptora, tn axtimilii stwiin <if tlin iigiirua ibr Imnltj ititirii 
than imiiiiiiiil rtiiiiiiiitiriil ion, 

A fnrtlmr group of ariisla gnilmroil roiiinl Winaiwiircl in 
acmiiciibii with litMillior Imiltltiig wtibdi ii« wm iiiii|i!ciy«iii 
to ©rtitii ill Oxforil. Tlik wm^ ilm nlil Ib4iii!iiig Hall pitiw 
tlia library) of Ibti lliiinii Ktinioly ■ n iijiwuiimii tif tiiinlprii 
Vomitiaii (lotbici, in rod brink, wit It »liiii« linwolii 

hiui goim down to Oxbinl wiib Wimtlwnrd in tlm Lmig 
Viusaiicm of lHo7 lo iim I ho jir«tgrtw tif ilm Mimoiiin , lii! wiiii 
greatly itruok with flio Iwiiiiiy «f ilici lliikiii litiihliiig; 

** Thinking t»f it »nly (najii lliiwiilti) m liii lii'iitiiifiil w«rl» »ii«t 
withonfc taking into riiiiiiiilrriiti«ii tlin it mm liitiiiiiiwl for 

(imlncHh Imrtlly knowing uf tlitf l4iiirr)i I i»fpr«l |ti jmiitt aoiiw 

kind on iliti liknk ii|iiM*p«of uiiti of Iho giillorv wintlttw lmf$ ; iiinI iiiitittior 
frieml who wii« with iimi Williiiiii llnrfifs t« ilo lie miiie for 

a aiiooinl Imy. Woodwiint wm grwally liiiliglsmil will lie itiea, m 
hk primtipk wan that of lit© tiseiiittoiil hitsl«ipr«, l« iiiaii tiiiiiailf iii 
the building cif m itmdi tliMaimtion itn rirrtiiiwliinrvi al lliii 

timci, and not prtifnr liiilforiti to |«^rliiil 1I« liail 

novcir bifor© hiid a ci»cid«I work 

in ft building, and gra»|i©tl iit Iliii tdtm. 

** In thfi eoufM of tlmt long tituatloin «x tdliiir frioiiik iif mtr* — 
Mward BurnnJtmui, Arthur Hiigliei, f. 

(th© i»intar of tha lovaly roof of Mwrtofi rliapd), It H, Blmiiltop, iifitl 
Alixandtir in thu prtijiwl, wltirli m lulwiitr «f Into 

on all our |mrti««tho ax|iiuw« of laitli^riali alnrip k4iig ilnfrayatl fwwt 

I 11^ j 101^ 
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the building fund. Each of the five painters took one window bay, Cl 
and the sculptor the stone shield above the porch, and the work pro- ^ 
needed merrily in concert for five months. 

“The subject taken for illustration throughout was the ancient 
romance of the Morte d’Arthur, and the pictures were painted on a 
large scale in distemper. The roof was also covered with a vast 
pattern-work of grotesque creatures by Morris, assisted by amateur 
workmen, who offered on all hands, chiefly University men who 
stayed in Oxford that ‘Long’ for that purpose.”^ 

Unfortunately, “the purpose it was intended for” was 
not the only thing which Rossetti and his friends had failed 
to take into consideration. The brickwork was not damp- 
proof, and no ground was laid over it except a coat of white¬ 
wash. Even in 1858 the paintings had begun to be defaced, 
and little now remains except fitful gleams of colour— 
telling of famous friendships and noble enthusiasms, but in 
their decay telling also of the failure that is appointed for 
zeal without knowledge and enthusiasm without forethought. 
Ruskin, whose knowledge of the methods of ancient wall- 
painting was ample, can hardly have expected much good 
of this experiment of painting in distemper on a naked wall. 

He was caught, however, as all others were, by Rossetti’s 
enthusiasm, and offered to pay him for a second painting 
in another of the bays, “ provided there’s no absolute non¬ 
sense in it, and the trees are like trees, and the stones hke 
stones.” But he had misgivings. “You know,” he wrote 
to Rossetti’s brother, “the fact is they’re all the least bit 
crazy, and it’s very difficult to manage them.” 

^ From a letter to Alexander paintings is in J. W. Mackail’s 
Gilchrist, printed in Anne Gil- Life of William Morris, vol. i. pp. 
Christ : her Life and Writings, 9 117-126. Bossetti^s account of 

p. 90. This letter, of which only Morrises assistants is not quite 
a portion is here cited, is the accurate. In the Memorials of 
fullest contemporary account of Edward Burne-Jones, 1904, vol. i. 
the matter. See also'‘A Chapter p. 168, a letter is quoted record- 
from a Painter’s Reminiscence : ing that Ruskin, on coming down 
The Oxford Circle,” by Val to see the work, pronounced 
Prinsep, R.A., in the Magazine of Rossetti^s picture to he ‘the finest 
Art, for February 1904 (pp. 167- piece of colour in the world/ 
172). The best account of the and ^chooses Edward^s next to 
subsequent history of the ill-fated Rossetti^s.’ ’’ 

VOL. I. 2 F 



m THK MUSKHM (’HAFFS.MICN 

Thoro aro fow opiHodoH in Iho litoniry mui arliatic hintciry 
jf England in ihu nintiLoanth c.untury inuns iurnnmfing than 
I', ho Hlory of Uiu wall-paintingH of thn Oxhird Union, wliitsh 
bringH togulhur ho many illuHtrioua namos, and apuakH of 
many ideals and jispirationH. Tin' tradititm of the art 
3 f wall-painting had imfortnnat oly been hml ; but the co- 
:)pGraU()n of many artists in the deeoration of a single 
iaiilding, their unlhuHiaHm, their Koar«’.h ft)r a (<uim*vert» anti 
its romantic sotpujl, and their merry humonrs rticall many a 
page in Vasari. “'rids Jovial campaign/' UoKsetti tudltal it ; 
md many are the anoedotes told of the innocent hilariticH 
ivhieh enlivened it/ 

Meanwhile at the Museum another revival of mediieval 
3onditions was in progress. Wtaalward hn»ughi over, as 
droady stated, many of his Irish workmt'n wiUt him. Of 
bhoao the most talented was O'Shea, whoso artistht talent 
md ready wit greatly delighted Riwkin, O’Slu'a wa» one 
[)f the successful oempotitors for a prir.e which Ituskin 
eiforod in IHoB for an historical Htnilpluro, anti it was ho 
who carved the window whitth linskin do.Hignod,^ But in 
largo measure the Irish worknu'ii were left bi ihiftr t»wn 
iovieos. “ Every morning,” says Mr. Tuttkwcill, ''camt? tho 
handsome rod-boardud hrttthcrH Shea, hearing plants from 
the Botanic (iarden, tt) reappear imth>r their eldaida in the 
rongh“hewn capitals of the pillars.”* Ajunuda, a« well aft 
plants, sprang tt) life under their lumds. It was a groat 
iolight to lUiskin to be assured by tho arehitaotM that tho 
intorost given to the workmen by the varitjly ttf lh«ir work 
30 inoroased the oflieiency of tho Iidumr that e.iipitab of 
various design could be uxeoulod r.heaper than capitals to 
uniform pattern,* Tho coraiort and improvumt'ni of tho 
workmen were not imoarod for. Aeland had aetnired tho 
building of an inslituto, with reiwiing-rtaims and other 
conveniences, for tho men. It was here, on an evening In 
April 1850, that Euskin dolivoretl an atldruiw, oiilargitig on 

* 800, for instance, Tuokwell’s HmintMmtfm «/ (>x/vni, p, ftO. 

® See above, p. B70, and Smanw and Lilm^ | 103. 

® Umninummi of p, 49. 

* A Joy for Mtw’, § BS. 


«PARRHOTS AND OWWLS ” 45 I 

pe for originality and interest whicli workmen would CHAP, 
buildings designed on suck prmoiples as those which 
3 d the Oxford Museum. 

workmen’s originality was^ not always, however, 
hie to the authorities. Kuskin in one of bis Oxford 
3 recalled the offence which was taken, when the 
dptures appeared on the windows of the Museum at 
nnecessary introduction of cats.’^i But there were 
ffences against conventional taste still;_ 

Shea rushed into my house one afternoon (says Acland^) 

a state of wild excitement—related as follows-_‘The 

the University/ cried he, ‘found me on my scaffold just 
‘What are you atU says he. ‘Monkeys,’ says I ‘Gome 
irectly,’ says he; ‘you shall not destroy the property of 
versity.’ ‘I work as Mr. Woodward orders me»’” 

was dismissed, but not before he had taken his 

3 :— 

bund him on a single ladder in the porch, wielding heavy 
uch as one imagines the genius of Michael Angelo might 
:uck when he was first blocking out the design of some 
,1 work. ‘What are you doing, Sheal I thought you 
le.’ Striking on still, Shea shouted—' Parrhots and Owwls ! 

5 and Owwls! Members of Convocation!’ There they 
ocked out alternately. What could I do? ‘Well,’ I said 
Lvely, ‘ Shea, you must knock their heads off.’ t Hever ’ says 
lirectly,’ said I. Their heads went. Their bodies, not yet 
remain to testify to the humour, the force, the woes, the 
, in the character and art of our Irish brethren.” 

m a piece of the Middle Ages; just such a story may 
ad into many a grotesque and grinning gargoyle of 
Id cathedral. 

}h of the windows as are carved are decorated entirely 
^presentations of animal or vegetable life. Over the 
,y is carved in low relief the figure of an angel bearing 
right hand a book—the open book of Nature—and 

Aratra Fentelui, § 134. 

In Appendix ii. to the 1893 edition of The Oaford Museum 


4r>2 DESniirnON t)F TIIK Ilf»ILI)IN(J 

in his loft, throo livin^^ coIIh- typioiil of this mystorioH t)f lifo. 
Tilt) (lotaohed Iniildiug on tho H|MH?lutt*r h riylit, otnistruoitHi 
(or a chomioal laboratory, nuiallH iho fainouM kitolion at 
(llaHtonbury. (This portion t>f iho Miimmitt luw. howovtT, 
boon aoniowhat allurod from its itri^innl form.) KiitoriuK" by 
tho oonlral door, oiut pansoH on oiihor sltlo. Honlpturod «»n 
capitals of tho pillarR, tho parrt»tK and tnvI.H albrosaitl. Wo 
thon find oursolvos in a Inr^^o (|tiatlrani:iilar Indl. ftoytTinl 
by a roof which is KUpi'ortcnl i»n otiatdron colninnM. 

Tho ornamuntH of tlm .HpuiuhvlH arc in wruuidiidron, 
Horo, a^^aiii, llnHkin’H i^roat prinriplo «>f ttruunionln! ton m 
oarriod out. Tho roprcwntulitsn is t>f intttrwovoii braiudios, 
with loaf and flowor and fruit, of various trcca t»f nafivo or 
oxotio |.(rowth. Tho atuno juinoiplo ia applied iii variuiw 
parts of tho minor docorulionH•-in tho onpilala. and in 
tho trefoils of tho girdors, theru mwfhi leaven «>f oln». brior, 
wator-lily, paasion-flowor, ivy, and holly, 'flio oontnil court 
is surrounded by an upon arcade of two Ktoroya. On 
tho ground-floor are thirty-three piora and thirty aluifti; 
on tho upper, thirty-throe piers nral ninulv-fivo ahaftM. 
Tho shafts wuro (uirefully wlocled, under the direct ion of 
tho ProfoBsor of (kadogy (tho late Frofimwsr iddllipM), in 
order to furnish oxatnjileH of many «>f the most iitiporlant 
rooks of tho British Islos. Tim rapilsda and Inwea reproionl 
various groups of plants and animals, arranged for iho rnoat 
part according to thoir natural orders. On tnassive «orh«l«, 
projecting from tho front of tho piers, aro placod tho itatiios 
of groat raon of acionoo. 

Huoh was in brief outlino tho Imibling* whtoh wan 
gradually riRing during thoKo years (IBho •• 59 ), H em¬ 
bodied some of liuskin*s doaroKt prinoiples; but m tho work 
progressed a certain fooling of disappointment erupt over 
those who were rosponsiblci for it. liuakin felt that there 
was something wrong, but for aomo time wa« not eputo auro 
what it was. The spootator who oxatninos the prinoijml 
fayado is struck by an eObet as of something nmagro and 

* An Rooonnt of tlio building (IMhie in Mnphfidf pp. 

with illufitration* may bo «o«m WS-W?. 
la 0. L. Eaatkko’s Mvdory qf iJm 
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This is largely caused by the severity, flatness, CHAP, 
f richness in the central doorway. It was Wood- 
pe to have a recessed and richly-carved porch. 

)repared a drawing for the proposed porch, with 
• statues as Ruskin desired,^ but Convocation 
sanction the expenditure, and the scheme was 
. Again, the decoration of the windows is not 
'• carried out. Of the six in the upper storey to 
as one faces the centre of the fa 9 ade, the flrst 
irved; in the lower row, one is begun, the others 
idecorated. On the other side, four of the six in 
row are done, and again one only below. In the 
.6 same incompleteness may be observed. Of the 
ds and bases, about 300 remained uncarved in 
ime, though during the last few years the work 
ontinued. 

in order to explain the design and purpose of the 
.nd in the hope of enlisting further public support, 
id and Ruskin prepared the little book entitled 
I Museum, flrst published in April 1859. Ruskin’s 
ms consisted of two letters. In the first he 
the adoption of the Gothic design, and explains 
of the decorations. Incidentally he repeats that 
more public-spirited patronage in the arts which 
it forward in The Political JEconomy of Art. In 
1 letter he points out how much the building 
' to suffer from inadequate funds; notices the 
.ty of summoning at a moment’s call a sufficient 
f duly qualified craftsmen; and supports, with 
uence and earnestness, the plea for enriching the 
In conclusion he claims recognition and gratitude 
useum, rather as an example than as in itself a 
lecimen of the Gothic which he loved; “ the 
ffie first exponent of the recovered truth, will 
le more venerated the more it is excelled.” In 
's passage, Ruskin had in his mind more than he 

r’s drawing was pre- arch and in the spandrels of the 
iland to the University actual door were doiro by Woolner 
Iho carvings over the without remuneration. 


m noN. STTTDKNT OF riiEis'r (inoion 

carod to nay at tlu' tiuu\ Many yaara lator. in u public 
locturo within the walla of tbo l^lnmiuin, bo I'xplaimni 
frankly in what wayn thu lmihlin^: had '* faih'ii aignally of 
huiug what liu hopud.*’ llo had ntjvyr nunuil. ho oxplainod, 
that “ a handHumu building cumld Ih' built of oonuiiou 
brit'.kbatB,” or that “you (undil Hor.uro a groat natiiuiul 
numumunt of art by lotting looms tho lirat Itvoly Irmhman 
you ouitld got hold of.”* But tho Miwouiu with all ita 
(lufoctB~iH of Hpucial intoroBt in a Htirvoy td' tiimkiuH Ufo 
and work, for aw a building it wa« in houio Hurt a praotioal 
and standing oominonlary “ On tbo KaLtirt» of (ugliio Arold- 
tooturo: and horoin of tho Trno FunotionR of tho Worknmii 
in Art,’* Thus did tho /SVfw#« of Imvo ihotr living 

influonoo oit tho stonoe of OxfonI, 

At this tiino his Collogo conforrod a signal honour U|K»n 
Mm. In 1858 Honorary StmloutHhipn worn croaioti at 
Christ Chnroli, and on Docsondmr ti ilio first olooiion 
was hold. Thoso oluwon for thu coinpHuiont wore Ilunry 
Aoland, Comowall Lowis, ChwlHtono, (loro CJumdoy, and 
Buskin. This was a dwtinotion of whioh liuskin was 
always proud. 


IteMdintjn in Mmirrn 


CHAPTEE XXIII 


HOME AND FRIENDS 

lave had, Heaven be thanked, many and true friends, young 
old, who have been of boundless help and good to me,— 

I quite helpless to them ; yet for none of whom have I 
obeyed George Herbert’s mandate, ‘Thy friend put in 
bosom ; wear his eyes Still in thy heart, that he may see 
t’s there.’ ”— Prmterita. 

;r Ruskin’s literary work, nor tke other occupations 
have been described in preceding chapters, pre- 
him during the years now under consideration from 
something of his friends, from keeping up much 
ondence with them, or from receiving visitors at 
ents’ house on Denmark Hill. 


I 

was acquainted, in the first place, with the chief 
)f the time—among them, with Coventry Patmore, 
itly honoured and loved friend." He was godfather 
of the poet’s sons, and presented another with a 
,tion to Christ’s Hospital; and though he was not 
[ d ining out, he seems to have made an occasional 
on in favour of Patmore’s parties. At one of these, 
teresting to hear, the guests were Browning, Ruskin, 
mnyson. Of Patmore’s poetry he was a warm ad- 
The first of the following letters refers to Tamer- 
'Aurch Tower and other poems; the second, to The 
al, the first part of The Angel in the House :— 

Tie 2, 1853.—I received tke volume of poems, with tke 
ind am very muck interested in tkem; tkeir versification 
5 beautiful, and muck of tkeir tkougkt. If they were 
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■ino FuiKNDSHir wrni Coventry ivYrMtiiiH 


'ronnyHon’H, ovoryliinly would Iw talking of dunsi, hut tlu«y aru a 
litLlo too lik« 'ruunysnii to uttmrt attontltm tlu-y ftliu»Ud.” 

Ciir, *' I am mon* luul in«»ru |doH *rd uiili I ho Aii’jrl 

You liavu lu'itlu'r tlu' luHrioUHUOM tior tlu* jutidiiiaty t.f Tonnysun, 
but you havo vlinuw and iluor babinial i'\|m-nMU«u» luul uuiru 
aocuratt' thought. For liniah and iJoHlm-fW I know sodhing oipud 
to bifca t>f tlu' Amjrl: 

‘Ah gnw« groWH tsdhw round a rtoun ' 

* Ah muon tiutwimri hor lighted rlumla* 

and auoh othnr lintw, 'Ponnymjn is ofton ejuito fsinfuUy lur/.y." 

lB00,--“'W’o’vo jUHt luid Htuim grajwH muil ua fituu tlm rountry, 
whi{;h appoar to uus in tlm prowud slate of ICnglirth weather 
plmnomonal j"-~wa ««nd thorn thorofore to you, iw a |««d, an mt 
oxampl© of grapQH grown eutmdy uudor the inllmuiro c»C iinngina 
tion, for they mUHfc have fanciwl all the a«in»hine tlmt has riiwmwl 
thorn. In cjwio you have nc)t got my yt'iitwday'H letter, I am glad of 
anothor bit of paper whomott to toaiify my intiuw* delight with 
tho now pooin. My Mother in eonfinwl l«» Itetl jtml now, and f 
road it to her noarly all througli yo»tordn,y, neither of u« liking to 
atop. I want to .hoc theletter of advire whirh Mrs. Ilrithnru 
wrote to dano. AIho 1 want Home more letltUHi from Mdtlrwl. 
Knock out aomo of tho niid«lapman, and put in wimo snore Mshlrtnl, 
ploaao, in nuxt editioss. 1 lik<* jaadry very well hut I Uk« fun 
hotter. You oortaissly deserve to ks iniMle a lliBlmp. Won’t the 
pooplo who live in Closw, and the gnrieritl Hpsrito of .''k|iwtss»»«, 
proaido over your fortunes btmevoUnilly hunreforwurd 1 Aki all 
tho pooplo who have nothing to do but to Im grwoful. My word! 
whon you go out thia wAion you'll bo Morti ilwut Mr, 

Punoh himsolf,” 

This last loltor rofors to Falthfid fttr /thvr (IWIO), the third 
part of Tkn Awjd in iJm Tho poom wm dnritltul in 

soino of tho roviows for baaolity, smd IltiMkiii wndo to defend 
his friond.i This doforioo of Patinoro's nimplicslij of dietkm 
is one of Ruskin’s most inloroating pioaos of litorary oriticsiim. 
Ho illuBtratos his point by oomparing tho simplioity of TIw 
OdysB&y with the more *• dignified ** kngtiitgo of Po|m’« 

* In 27n CWtie, Oot. S7, I860 j th« lettor wiw reprsnfeod in Ewkin'i 
Arrmt qf th$ Ohmo, 
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on. As for the passages selected by the critics for CiiAP 
ule, the poem, contains, said Kuskin, “as all good art 
, many very curious shortcomings (to appearance), and. 

BS of rest, or of dead colour, or of intended harshness,** 
these should not be taken out of connexion with the 
t as a whole. As well might a critic separately engrave 
t of a coat-lappet, to prove a portrait-painter no artist, 
pve the discords without then resolutions, to prove 
art no musician. “ I am bound, for my own part,*’ said 
kin in conclusion, “to express my obligation to Mr. 
nore, as one of my severest models and tutors in use 
Inglish, and my respect for him as one of the truest 
tenderest thinkers who have ever illustrated the most 
ortant, because commonest, states of noble human love.** 
kin expressed a similar judgment both in his Elements 
drawing and in Sesame and Lilies. It is interesting to 
sv that his admiration for the poem was not coloured by 
bias for the friend. Patmore had published the first 
of The Angel anonymously, and it was sent, again 
lymously in the first place, to Ruskin. “Rossetti was 
i him a day or two after he received it; Ruskin asked 
if he had seen, or knew anything about, ‘ a glorious booh: 

3d The Angel in the House! ” 


II 

With Elizabeth Barrett, also, Ruskin was an admirer of 
poet before he became acquainted with the writer. In 
first volume of The Stones of Venice, he had written of 
e burning mystery of Coleridge,” and “ spirituality of 
:abeth Barrett,” and this must have been “the word 
pped in one of his books ” of which Mrs. Browning 
irwards said to him that she “picked it up and wore 
a crown.” 2 In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Browning spent some 
iths in London; and Ruskin went to caR upon them. 

See a letter from Patmore to William AlLiugham in the Memoirs 
Correspondence of Patmore, vol. ii. p. 179. 

Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, vol. ii, p. 191. 


m MRS. HROWNINC^'S mKVUY 

and tho vwil vtm prowntly returntKi. ** W» went tu niinmark 
Hill yoHtiiirday,'* wrukj Mra, Browning (SepiwinUnr IH52), 'Ho 
havu luncdiuun with the Hunkms, and «oii tlio 'riirnew, which, 
by thu way, aro divim). I like Mr. liutikin inu«h, ami m dtnjn 
Robort. Vury |4 ;ohl 1«, y«t narniml,-“>rttfintHi and truthful, 
Wu (unint him aiaurig iho valuidde luajmdntiauieH made thin 
yoar in Kni'land." ^ Hin roforimoo. in the Minanui vtdmiu) t>f 
»/ Vf'tutr (iHfnl), tu iho “noble pirnm/' (hiidi 

Wiiulotm, muHt havu given Mra. Browning much phnamru, 
for contumpurary oritiuwm W}i« luiw favtnirable Ut the piuuo 
tilam it duHurvud. In privato lotiur« Itiwkin mingied oumpli« 
monti with critioiMu - 

{To MttH. Browhinq.) '* I)iNM4aE iliw., JjfarfA 4, IHSB. . . , 
I havo been lately roading your ikkjm# with at* which 

I fear you might bo oflfoiided with me If 1 weru ex|»r«»a t« the 
full (I ain not iure, by4ho-byo, if I could) to your^lf, hut at lowt 
you will permit mo to thank you for th® hallowing and purifying 
influatum of tliair every lino —a impimm of m»»il tondor ihtmghb, 
which to mo—whom many untowajnl oiro«n»iiiiim«« of life have 
had too much jmwor to hardon and darkwn inbi d«mdne*« and bittor- 
noBa—ia of imapmikablo proeiouMnwii. ... I am going to bind your 
poems in a golden binding, ami give lh«m h» my eli« of working 
men— as the purest and mi«t nxaltiug j^wtry in our liiigtwgo. 

*‘Only, pray, in tlm next edition, »ltor that llr«t verftp of the 
Drama of AVffe—Chihwina and when »•’ - and I limit try Ut r«« 
you to solid Mome of tho lung caiui«mfuli«i Clr«ik word*which 
I, for one, oan't undorataud io much a* a nylkWe af-«-i,l»«ut Itioir 
Grook buaineis.” 

“Tho soul of a oynio," wrote Mrt, Browruag iio tho oowmij 
of her roply, at its third stafo of purificatiou, might feol 
tlio valuo of gold laid on tho binding of a book by the band 
of John Euakin/' “When has a ktter giwi m© » much 

^ Leitm of EUrn^h tiarrM fimwning, ¥oh ii. p, U7, 

* “ Eejotee in the oleft# of Ge-heuMi, 

My exiled, my heit I 
Karth has exUss m hoptlwn m when » 

Heaven's eropirt wm loit,*' 
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ADMIRATION AND CRITICISM 

iisure ? ” said Robert Browning on reading Buskin’s praises. OHAP. 
) Ruskin pressed his criticisms ;— XXm. 

[To Mrs. Browning.) “ Apnl 6, 1855. . . . Assuredly you 
it to consider with yourself, not merely how the poetry may 
nade absolutely as good as possible, but how also it may be 
into a form which shall do as much good as possible; and 
n expression, though really a good one, be such as to startle 
y a large number of careless readers, who otherwise might 
Lually have become careful ones, I think, unless there be very 
Qg justification for it, you would agree with me in thinking 
ight to cancel that expression. For instance, the ‘nympho- 
ic ’ in ‘ The Lost Bower.’ I don’t, myseK, know what it means, 

I haven’t had time to look in the dictionary for it; and what 
ill worse, I don’t expect to find it when I do look. . . . 

■‘Among various works I have in hand at present, one is the 
savour to revive the art of Rlumination. And the day before 
erday, I made my best workman, who has recovered thoroughly 
art of laying on the gold, copy out the beginning of the Catarina 
iamoens, which, on the whole, is my favourite, and which I mean 
lake one of the most glorious little burning books that ever had 
turned by white finger.” 

. Browning defended her “ nympholeptic ” and the rest, 
urged more generally that “the mass of readers never 
live a poet (you, who are a poet yourself, must surely 
irve that) without intermediation; the few understand, 
reciate, and distribute to the multitude below.” Ruskin, 
he course of his reply, retorted thus :— 

[To Mrs. Browning.) June 19^^. . . . When you have suc- 
ed in aU your designs upon the English language, I might 
.aps most graphically describe it as 

Tesseric, pentic, hectic, heptic,^ 

Phoenico-deemonic, and dyspeptic, 

Hipped-ic, Pipped-ic, East-wind-nipped-ic, 

Stiffened like styptic, doubled in diptych, 
Possi-kephaly-chersecliptic. 

‘ That last line, by-the-bye, is really a triumph of expression— 


^ Anglice—all at sixes and sevens. [J. R.] 
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['lAT*. at laaHt it will lit', wlu'u it i* ‘ tlislrilHitwl t*» tlw imiltitutlu,' 
XIH. ^propoH of that wuiio tU»triljtiti«»t», it t?» all v«»ry wi4l tn lluniry, 
but if you ovorbnko your vi'r«u« in tlio |H*rlir Isrr, Vklm in tii rhtjp 
thoni up'f Wu will Imvo it out, whm wo luort.*' 

A littlo lator iti tin* yoiu* Mr. itnt! Mrs, llritwuing woro Iti 
England, and porHumd iwu|tiaintiuioi» witli Utihkin \v,w rrHuiuud. 
“Wo Hpt'til an (jvuning with lluskin.*' wroto .Mra. Br«»wning, 
“who wiw grauioUH atul gonuroim, and-Htron-.plu'tn’d all my 
good inipruHBinnH. llubort ttn»k our yo«n '4 friond LoigbUm ti> 
BOO hini aflerwardn and wan an kuully naniivod,*’ * Hr*»wning'« 
inturcourBo with liuKkin at ihiK porbul may not. biivo boon 
without utloot on thu Mtudiiia in ptmtry, wliiah wur« to oouiipy 
8omo spaoo in tho third and lanrlh voltiintw tif MttfitTu 
Paintern, In tho lattor Y«dunio Itnskin ri»for« to tlm pinjt'i 
“unGrring’* inaight into the? mind tT tho MidtUti Agos. and 
noticoH hia “ aoumingly oarobw aiid too ruggod linua." Ho 
sooma to havo road Browning with wiino ditlioully at firat, 
and this wan a ae>ro point wiili iho potst'i4 wifo. Ho triwi 
again, imd wroto approcuativtdy, Su tluiy lt»ok nottrago to 
send him Men ttud IFonooin«»t,“ wruUi Mr«. Bnnvning, 
“that you may Hay ' pIonKant thinga’ of tliom, or think 
yonraolf bound to Huy anything indtunl, !»ut that you may 
accopt thorn an a nign of tho ualoom awl admiriiliori of l»otli 
of U8. I oonHidor thorn on tho whoh? an adviwir.o upon hii 
former poemR, and am nmly to dit? at tlm alako for my faith 
in fchoso last." liunkin reiul the now |M»oms, and ««nt a 
letter of appreciation which greatly pleaswl tlm pout—“it 
dear, too dear, and good letter.’* ho eallwl it to liiifwotti.® 
But Xluskin had oonfowid hia ooeasional lajwildwrmunt, 
and Browning in the course of hb reply thifimdtHl his 
“ obsonrity " 

“PAftiH, Dec. 10/^,'56. . . . I‘’t»r th# yitu think yiiu 

disoorn,—may they be more than mere b!«!kn©«e* I F<sr tins tio|«« 
you entertain of what may eoroa of «ilM»t|ttent -all »ue* 

0088 to them 1 For your Iniwlldirment uwm iiotol —h(»w 

^ Leltm of MHsdtdh Barrdt to mmms Corte0fmmlmis, wilted by 
Brovmmg, vol, 11 p. 210. T. J. Wb#, IB06, vol, i. p, «. 

* LMm from Molmt Ikomdmg 
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I help that? We don’t read poetry the same way, by the 
law; it is too clear. I cannot begin writing poetry till my 
nary reader has conceded licences to me which you demur 
ogether. I Imoio that I don’t make out my conception by my 
age, all poetry being a putting the infinite within the finite, 
nrould have me paint it all plain out, which can’t be; but by 
IS artifices I try to make shift with touches and bits of outlines 
. succeed if they bear the conception from me to you. You 
, I think, to keep pace with the thought tripping from ledge 
Ige of my 'glaciers,’ as you call them; not stand poking your 
stock into the holes, and demonstrating that no foot could have 
there;—suppose it sprang over there ? . . .” 

he following year Mrs. Browning published Aurora 
k, and Buskin wrote enthusiastically about the poem:— 

’b Egbert Browning.) “ Denmark Hill, 27th Nod. 18-56. — I 
Aurora Ldgh the greatest poem in the English language, unsur- 
i by anything but Shakespeare— not surpassed by Shakespeare’s 
fs, and therefore the greatest poem in the language. I write 
you see, very deliberately, straight, or nearly so, which is not 
on with me, for I am taking pains that you may not tMnk 
anybody else) that I am writing in a state of excitement; 
h there is enough in the poem to put one into such a state. 
70, not written immediately either, partly because I did not 
if you were at Florence yet, partly because I wished to read 
Dem quite through. I like it all, familiar parts and unfamiliar, 
mate and satirical, evil telling and good telling, philosophical 
[ramatic—all. It has one or two sharp blemishes, I think, in 
3 , here and there, chiefly Greek. I think the ‘Hat aside’ a 
discord in the opening—it tells on me like a crack in the 
; of the sweetest fresco colour. Phalanstery I can’t find in 
son’s dictionary, and don’t know what it means. Bynmtick 
me like a stick—one or two passages in the art discussion I 
I’t made out yet. For the rest, I am erdirely subdued and 
I—to be Mrs. Browning’s very humble votary and servant. ...” 
Vo Egbert Browning.) “ 28^7i. Dec. 1856. —Dear Brown- 

-Out goes the Mr.—^for I love you, and you know how much I 
ir you besides, so I needn’t be respectful. I do hope, however, 
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, liav(‘ g«tl niy nhoul I «*nt I'vw w* hntg 

lafing iny initin* faith in it m the gmutt^t i*mm in lii« Knglblj^ 
Li;uagt>. It liHi tnr«ntl iny hm«! alltJg«*ttn»r im«l I mii't talk of 
'Elting t'laa. laist wtH’k 1 rhanwni t« !w» *ittipg at slimior ni«xt bcj 
il Hyrun'tt gmialthiughttn*/ ami hagwlting «ho him •mm, 

it iimlH nuim mtl with thia amifpwion «i.f faith in AurtH'te, 

'{h tlu» nnnnnnt it w^aa tmnswl t« my gri’at tUw«iitfUnre lh« 
tumt aftt'r, winni 1 rtHHillw’twl wlimii I wa« ulking bi. lisii «{,*« 
iHo saying how luagniltiTUt it in, fnr yioi km»w, ami iho wurhl Im 
»|iUuit tt» tlw hwt f>f ita a14Hty. I havt* fsul i»«r hnanl, a 
;lu Inul wwd or antw al«»ut it, and all thw k’st |iwj|ile ahimt, witlj 
ra|ittm)Utily. . . .** 

long tlu» bosfc poupk* wlio ghotiieti rn|>turtnj«ly wiw, iia 
Hhall hoar iu tlio noxt cliiiptor, Marty of 

“tkin'H lultorH of thw porioil aro wltlrrwot! tn Mr, initi Mrn, 
iwiiing '"for I mmn* lliiitk of yatt iw« »«’parati»lj,‘' im 
l—imd tliny woiro iu this habit of writing joint Iniiora lit 
i. Ono of hit? lottorH wtyi gloomy; |wrlia|» ho waii ind 
tjrilor that ho suight ho ut»mforto<l; in which «a»« Mw. 
Jwiiing'H reply (Jim. 1. IHfii)) gave him, Irt ftfriioliimalo 
UH, what, ho nuatlod. Shu ttjlhs him among olhor thinga 
t luH HadnuHsi m only 'Hho litngimr iiftiir vicitory'*; ami 
HpoakK with dulight of nil ho ii* "purmillrd to il« for 
(land iu matturn tif art.” Hunkln ruplit?t^iw followii 

[To Ma. iw*l Miw. BaowHiso.) “ IWIi ►/««. iBfiP. ... I am 
h holpwl liy all you mj in ymir IntU’Mi Iwing apt, in «nito of 
iiy wiiflainty of Iwing right in the* nmin, l«» \m tehwl with $rmt 
of vexation ;~-for fchu trutli i» that my own i* ni>t 

of writifigj I ara never happy i« I wrlt«; iwiw wiitil t« nttor 
iny own delight, iw yon wngaw do (with Ml ytmr preMiew to 
svolunco and all tlmt, you know yon like iinging jt»l w w»ll m 
nightingaloa), But Pm truly Wnovokm, iti»ral<ly 
jny own pkiiwiire I «h»idd Iw etillertlng BUmtm Mtl tiwiww, 

iig and ticketing tliem—reading »?i»ntifii! bwk#.walking all 

long in the »imiraor» going to plays, and what nol, in wiittor- - 

LftdyAnnoMilbankHfamrrW, * L4im »/ Mlimkih !kmU 
, to Mt.WUfrid Smwin Blunt). Mrmm^^ voh ii p* m 
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dting nor saying a word—rejoicing tranquilly or intensely in 
I in music, in pleasant faces, in kind friends. But now 
e there is this terrific absurdity and wrong going on. Peox^lo 
Turner with abuse of him—make rifle targets of my Paul 
Bs—make themselves, and me, unendurahly wretcLed. by all 
ridiculous doings—won’t let me he quiet. I live tbe life of 
idy in a houseful of wicked children—can do nothing but cry 
By won’t leave me to my knitting needles a moment. And. 
king in a way contrary to one’s whole nature tells upon one 
-people never were meant to do it. They were meant to bo 
give quiet pieces of advice to each other and show, without 
ice, how things should be done properly (such as they had 
liking for). But people were never meant to be always 
and bawling the right road to a generation of drunken 
their heads up through the trap-door of the hansom, faces 
mud—no right road to be got gone upon after all—nothing 
unken effort at turning, ending in ditch. I hope to get just 
j howl executed, from which I hope great eflfects—upon the 
ind then, see if I don’t take to Kennel and Straw, comfortably, 
as another thing in your letters comforting to me—your 
1 want of patriotism—Gloving Italy so much; for I sometimes 
am going quite wrong when I don’t feel happy in coming 
C have a right to love Italy more now, since it has made Mrs. 
y so much stronger. Poor Italy, there won’t be much of 
.0 love, I’m afraid, soon. . . .” 

r 1859 saw the Eranco-Sardinian war for tlie libera- 
Italy. Mrs. Browning’s letters to Buskin show her 
ite enthusiasm for the Italian cause and her indig- 
Pirith the anti-Erench sentiment in England. Here 
Kuskin were heartily in sympathy; and “we thank 
I love you,” she wrote, “ dear, dear Mr. Huskin, more 
er for your good word about our Italy.” Later in 
,r he took up his parable in the public press, and 
ent to the newspapers on the Italian Question, about 
.e wrote to Mrs. Browning, must, with some qualifi- 
have pleased her greatly. He was not indeed so 
do about modern Italy as she, nor yet at all times 
Austrian; but this correspondence is of interest as 
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to him hIko Homo link in that ■■|(*jhh*n ring*’ whioh 
thu FnglUh pout-i^HH mwio, m thii Italian |kh ’1 miuI, ht»iwt»sii 
Italy aiul Kiiglaml. In July chi»« iho 1‘oaco of Villafranwi— 
a bittur cliHappnutim'Ul. put wliut glosH u|Km it h\w might; 
ItiiHkiii BpuakB of it, iu lotlora t»f thu tirm<, ua hor tloath” 
warmnL Tliu your IHilCI. wliioh ispcmtl aiih iho ooHaiou 
of Havoy and NicH» to iho Kmpiiror Napolrtui, witnosuial 
proHoiitly CluribuldiX hhoralion of Fouthom Italy, On 
Out.ohor UT Jjord John HiinbiJI kouI Ids faiiunw tloapatfdi tt» 
th(' Britinh MiniHlor t(» tho Court of Sardiida justifying tho 
King for fiimi.shing iho siKhiHtiua-o »»f lib ariuH to tho Homan 
and Nuapolilan Slat oh. T!m doapnlrli wan print rd in th« 
TlmcH of Novumhor o, and osi ri^atliug it liunkin at oiicu 
wrote to Mm Browning:-— 

"iVoa 6. ... I Khoukl hardly havo had •|4rit h» writu to ymi 
ovon now, hut that ihoris i« in |t*|wr at liwt nomtUhing like 

a Voice from England, I*ftto~how latol Y«t, thunk huavtsti, at 
kab a voioo, and I aupptwo »ho lim hiicn in an occult mid ccmAnlly 
way, yet Htill, ptmitiviJy, helping for sonic tiniis Ijaek, I iievtr 
drought to have to thank la>rd John for anything; hwn^ however, 
is«~whothur hi« own or not - -tho Ural piiwo of nkmdy uttaranro wFve 
had. Now, if Italy ran only ho trim 1 <j hor»lf', Isiil akji, fur her 
iuvotorato Idknicaa, What tlo you think aho rmi ilw, In way of 
foodful, Roulful work 'I However, with wlwt omnlktion «r failure 
may ho appoiniod for her, «he wiU-iw all will-»ti»w go 

forward, I bolkvo, not Hades-way, «« (krlylo tayB.** 

Moro oorrospondonoo followwl, Mri. Browming told him 
how greatly eho onjoyod his lottiiw. imd in tho hwt of 
thorn ho says, " Fm going to writ© often now/’ That 
was on May IJ, 1801, On Juno 29 «ho piifwi.«l away. 
Hor doftth wa« a groat loss to Iluakin. “Ami thert’i 
Mrs. Browning gono, too/’ ho wrote to Mri, Burno-Jonei 
(J’nly 20), “ who ww a Mond, mid such a, ono; but one 
must not think about onoiolf In talking of heir, it li all 
the Earth’s loss,” It was some time boforti ho ooiiW bring 
lumsolf bo write a lotfcor of oondoltmoe« 

{To RoBBaT Baowisma.) Luowmi, Nm, H, ia«L—I do not 
toaow what others of your Meuda may havi wntur^ to write or 
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:o say to you. I could say nothing— can say nothing—^but that 
L love you, and there are few people whom I do—and that when 
rou care to see me, or hear from me, I shall thankfully come if I 
!an, or write if I cannot. I think also I may renture to say this : 
hat however enthusiastic the love, or devoted the respect, borne 
3y all, whose respect or love was in any wise worthy of her, to 
Mrs. Browning, there was not one among them who more entirely 
md reverently shared in aim and hope with her than I; nor one 
fvho regards her loss with a more grave, enduring bitterness and 
5ompleteness of regret—not the acute, consolable suffering of a 
little time, but the established sense of unredeemable, unparalleled 
loss, which will not pass away. 

“I have been iU—not a little, neither; and am so still, more 
mentally than otherwise, however—and am little fit to face sad 
bhoughts—not that I have many others to face. But I cannot 
write to you—indeed, of what should I write to you %—every 
way my superior in powers of thought, and of suffering.” 

Ill 

Of Tennyson's poetry Buskin was a great admirer, 
bhougli lie preferred tke earlier to the later work. The 
references to Tennyson in Buskin's books are numerous, 
nd so also were they in his letters and conversation. 
“Perhaps one of the most wonderful pieces of sight in all 
poetry,” he wrote to a friend (Dec. 3, 1859), “ is—nay, that's 
just it; I was going to say a bit of Tennyson—the piece 
of Alp in the Princess, but Tennyson’s all alike, one thing 
as perfect as another. What an epithet of elephants’ 
trunks—' their serpent hands.’ ” That is in “ Yivien ” ; the 
Ipine idyl, “Come down, 0 maid, from yonder mountain 
eight,” was counted by the poet himself, too, as amongst 
his “most successful work.”’- In The Two Paths Buskin 
wrote: “No description that I have ever given of anything 
is worth four lines of Tennyson.” Patmore questioned this 
estimate, and Buskin replied :— 

“ I assure you it is true. My gift is wholly rationalistic and 
deductive—my descriptions are genuine in emotion, but wholly 
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^ Memoir hy his Son, vol. i. p. 252. 


urn AN INVrrATION 

wanting in liigliont tjUuHty: i«»! I Bf« in tuittt*«rs *4 this cuj« 
inind, that hmr liiuw <»f IU'»t w w»>rth ttny t»f Hin^nuis. 

J’vo written a gond dnal alnjut waterfalb-'--j*tHniu»ltrjil{y inantgh. 
But thn Hinglo lino, 

'That, Uko a In-ukou wawlt* «i air,‘ 

ia worth all jtut t«»gftlit’r. . , . Vuu'U «»<• I »/«ni tl«''|«rwial« myitcdf 
in all ways.’* 

To liko olVocl, Mr. Wocldorburn romoiiilH?r.H llisakitu najiitg, 
at a broakfiwt-parly to hin tiiggora at Clxfortl, ihai '• hti 
would Banrilioo nuarly idl hin Ujokn to havo wrilitsu tmo 
of TonnyBoii’B liueg—U hs luBtlims «>f Will: *Tlio oily liparkioi 
liko a grain of »alt.’*' In tHfiB Huakiu %rr«lo to 

TonnyBon 

“Dhnmaek lIiLi., Match 21. n«Aii Me. TKKHVsoji,—-1 voiitiire 
to write to you, hecAuae aa I ww talking alwul y<»« with Mr. WiHilner 
yeatorday, ho gave me nioro pkswuro tliim 1 can rxiitit’ssi* l»y telling 
me that you wtahod U> hchi niy Tumors. By a^voral untowaril rh»ne«« 
I have boon too long hiudorotl from tolling ytni faco t« Caret ht»w iwueh 
I owo you. Bo you hoo at Iwt I wti'/^t the wh««l of fortuiw tsy it« 
nearoat apoko, bogging you, with thw heariioat entreaty I raw, to 
toll ino whon you aro likoly t*» Im in Ismdon, and t« fix a ti^y if 
poaaiblo that I may koop it wholly for yoij, and |»re|»ar» my Tttrnurt 
to look thoir roaitwi and lasat. faprinion* ihoy art-? m wirlifttilwl 
opalH, but they nmat auroly «htno for you. Any rl*y will tio for 
me If you give me notice two or threw tlay* Wfons; l»tii pl«i»« 
come aoon, for I have much to my to you, and am mgpf to my 
it, above all to tell you how for a thoumiul thiiiga I aw gmtefully 
and rospeotfully yaur% J. 

I do not know whothor Tonnyson atjwptotl iho inviliiticiti, but 
it was oithor then or not very long afturwartii, iit Fniiucire*! 
table, that they niado poraonal ftOc|uaintanoe, Euikiit wroti 
again whon Mawl waa boing muoh critioliod, iw »y “ m 
a oomplimout to mysolf, not to you, that I think with 
you in all thingn about tho war." In tho mtne letter h© 
ploadod—aiiaooaBfully—for tho ro-in«©rtloa of ** Borne m& 
had blundered *' in T/m Light Brujmh, In 1858 Euikia 
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L Tennyson met sometimes at Little Holland House. 
Lave just seen Euskin,” tLe poet 'wrote in Lis diary 
)v. 1858); “ Le says tLat tLe signor’s (G. F. Watts) portrait 
ne is tLe grandest tLing Le Las seen in tLat line; but 
he said of Woolner’s bust.” In 1859 “Enid,” “Vivien,” 
laine,” and “Guinevere ” were publisLed, and Euskin sent 
opinion of tLe new volume:— 

“Strasbueg, Sept. 1859.— Dear Me. Tennyson, —I have had 
Idylls in my travelling desk ever since I could get them across 
■water, and have only not written about them because I could 
quite make up my mind about that increased quietness of style, 
bought you would like a little to know what I felt about it, 
did not quite know myself what I did feel. . . . 

“The four songs seem to me the jewels of the crown, and bits 
le every here and there—the fright of the maid, for instance, and 
‘ In the darkness o’er her fallen head ’—which seem to me finer 
a almost all you have done yet. 

“ As a description of various nobleness and tenderness the book 
vithout price; but I shall always wish it had been nobleness 
ipendent of a romantic condition of externals in general. . . . 
sures of -wisdom there are in it, and word-painting such as 
r was yet for concentration; nevertheless it seems to me that 
great power ought not to be spent on visions of things past, 
on the li-ving present. For one hearer capable of feeling the 
th of this poem I believe ten would feel a depth quite as great 
he stream flowed through things nearer the hearer. And merely 
the facts of modern life—not drawing-room, formal life, but the 
•away and quite unknown growth of souls in and through any 
n of misery or servitude—there is an infinity of what men should 
told, and what none but a poet can tell. I cannot but think that 
intense, masterful, and unerring transcript of an actuahty, and 
relation of a story of any real human life as a poet would watch 
L analyze it, would make all men feel more or less what poetry 
3, as they felt what Life and Fate were in their instant workings. 

“ This seems to me the true task of the modern poet. And I think 
lave seen faces, and heard voices, by road and street side, which 
Imed or conferred as much as ever the loveliest or saddest of 
elot. As I watch them, the feeling continually weighs upon 
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muj «la.y 1>y tiny, iu«>r« aiui simr^, Usail iw*t ihn griitf *4 llir w*>r|tl 
but tlio luHM of ii ii Ihu woticlor ^4 it. I rf«t«rp« *» full i«f 
ivll ptuvcr iiJul Irtmuty, with siuue l« «*r tr.v’li *»r m %-0 

tlunu. 'I'hi* niftkinu in tbuiii nf snimrlnu. ai«t »I1 **«l nw^y, f.ir 
i'V(‘r liwL iiH far aa wi« ttan Iran*. Ami it« "iH timntnrbiin,' . . 

In biU'i:' ysaim ihn lw«> moil ooeiwminllj m«4. aitil Toiiiiymni 
folluwiul iCiiskiuH uxtuirKioiift Utomry rriiiowm. Thu 

|hh'L’h Hull rmujinlH a lmu'lnHin ami ^tvi?B mmw t»f tips rstnvttrsti 
Ucm. Ah lliiHkin was lakiiiK ht« loavi'. Ti'n«j»»ii wkiai, - }b» 
you know that moHl romaiiliu of lyriuiir' tin* ”11 

waa a’ fm’ our rightfu* King” of Huffia. ” Ib> I ««ir'Kni*i 
flunkin; I i«n hu glad jiui liko it. Toiinysnii ; t |»laro ii aiitnrig 
iht! buHt tilings ovor dtUH» by any nrit?/' T«fiiiy»n wan isktnl 
what hu thought of Ruakin’s approeiatioii of Byroti in Fitium. 
Fair ami Ftml} Hu agruiKl with it In rniikiiig llyri»fi'» pHutry 
vary high, but ho did not find iiiuuli in tli« iimrliciilar fHaim 
lHlatuF—lnm\ whitdi Hiwkin liiwl ttcliniritigly. 

On tlui olhur hand, hu tlumght vury g««l llusklti** roiMurkH 
on vShakuapoaro, in tho aamti oway. Hw fMil Rti,skins 
Flvmvnh (if PiHtHtHiff filso, lunl agrood with iIm’ firitiowm td 
a particular paiiaago in (kili^ridgo. T«nny«m*8 iwtimaiii of 
liuakin’H own writing Ima already boon oitetl |p. 

iV 

Another poet whoso work Iliwkin atirnirod, md wlwmi 
friendly aoqimintanoo ho Talued, wii* Jainw Riwell Ijowisil. 
ProfosBor Norton had Bont him Low«ir« |icitfini. " I havo 
written yeur initiali ami mine ” Rwakiti wrote fCJfit. 24, 

"in tho two vokmioi of Lowell (how fkilighlfiil the now 
profaoDH to tho Fahlr /), H« dooi me more gwid in my dull 
lita than imyhody, makoi me hM|Kifiil ftgaim Wliat » 
bottutiful fnoa ho has I” Lowell at thk tiitio mm ©ditor of 
tho Atlantia MmiMy, and aiktd Ruikin to write wtnutlilng 
fork: ’ 

(To E. L(»wfxi.,) •• 0, 1«50.—U wm a Iwppy 

morotug for me this, briupng me ymtr ltttt«^-lwsi«!«l a dkllghtfal 
^ WUlitm Allinykm .* a /^wrf, IW, pp. 9Wv W®* 
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5 from Norton. Lor many causes lately I have been needing some 
p, and this from you is the greatest I could have, and best, though 
ire are fevf days pass without my getting some help from you and 
iing something strange and beautiful, bearing on the questions 
ich are teasing us here in the old world; with none of the rest 
age, only its querulousness and sleeplessness. I am myself in 
juerulous and restless state enough,—what head I have nearly 
ned, or turned at least in the sense in which the cook predicates 
f our cream when she can’t get any butter. I can get no butter 
present (couldn’t even get any bread at two guineas a page), being 
the whole vacantly puzzled and paralyzed, able only to write a 
le now and then of old thoughts, to finish Modern Painters, which 
St be finished. Whenever I can write at all this winter I must 
;e up that, for it is tormenting me, always about my neck. If no 
ident hinders it will be done this spring, and then I will see if 
re is anything I can say clearly enough to be useful in my present 
te of mystification. I told Norton in my last letter a few of 
things I am trying to find out, and I’ve found out none yet. 
Like other people’s writings so much better than my own— 
inyson’s, Carlyle’s, yours, Helps’s, and one or two others’es— 
it I feel much driven to silence and quiet, trying to paint rather 
,n write more. In the meantime Modern Painters is giving me 
re trouble than I can well stand, and I can't do anything else 
it is out of the way. . . .” 

[y dear friend and teacher,"' Ruskin called Lowell in the 
t volume of Modern Painters ; and Lowell, on his side, in. 
Dublished address on the choice of books, hoped “ to see 
3 works of Euskin within the reach of every artisan among 
” adding in another lecture that Ruskin held “ a divining 
I of exquisite sensitiveness for the rarer and more recondite 
irces of purifying enjoyment as well as for those more 
vious and nearer to the surface.” 

Euskin had first seen Charles Eliot Norton in November 
55 when he had come with a letter of introduction to 
nmark Hill, as many American visitors came, to see the 
aous collection of Turner drawings. In the following 
nmer they met by chance, as Ruskin has described, on 
3 lake of Geneva, and walked together, a day or two later, 
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"up thu wintlinuf path Mmm^ tlu* nuHSiitiiiii jiU'iMh»wH (»f 
SallaiuOuJK.’' "ThuH I bt'caiuo iHtasi'swnh’* khjk tluMkiu, "of 
my ai'Otnul fiitnul, afUir Hr. Jt»hu Ilriiwii, autl of my liritl- roal 
tutor.” "Tiuj fi*i(sn(iKlup liiul bo^nin.*' aiija Ni»rlon. "which 
wtiH to lant till thu untl of life.” (torrrHpomlouoti with Ntirtoji 
bcoomuH frutpuniL from thin point (mwarils; 

(7o tt M. Norton.) /M% *iH, IHrift. ... I h«»|*o thf onjoy 
miMit of that tUmtp ruul tliaciwdatit rily aiut tliat dsnailRU* rjuI 
diKCfiHcfttl (hmnwigtia, of which yotir letter itMurtn nse, may Ui 
rocoived a« a pniof of your own iniprovwt hoalfh, and l«rightiio«8 
of heart and imagination. 1 think, j»*fh«4|w, I ahitw’ Il»iuc morn 
hnoaUHo it in a« wmr gr»|H*i to mo. Whm I waa Ihoro I a 
fliakly and very igimrant y«nitli ; and I slnaild lat v«wy ghwl, now, 
if I could roviait what I |nw»ed in woaritit*** or roi»ti««i|4 i and 1 
do onvy you (aitting iw I am junt n»»w in thoCiroat Wraiorn IwM 
at Paddington, looking out ti{a>n a larip' rstinilwr of umim nf gmy 
glaai, iomo iron apikea, and a brink wull) l!»t walk In sight of 
Sabine hilla. RtlU, reasoning with mystdf in ih*' mwaiv#t way, 
and chocking whatovur malire the Ihlngii I haw 

or onvy of you, tlion* may 1 k» in tlm ferltngfi with whirh I now think 
of Homo, tlu»Q appear to me Incmitrovortibb and aemratr tnm- 
cluiions,—“that the atroeta are damp and mouldy whnrt* they am 
not Imriiing; that the nuHlern arrliitecture i» lit only l« put i»n » 
Twelfth cake in «ugar the churches at the t^uatlr«» Foiitafte) 
that tho old architecture oonsiiite ohielly of hmpft of tufa and brirk* ; 
that tho Tiber m muddy; that tlm Ftnintalmi btnl«t|r; tlmt 
tho CoHtla of St. AngeU» i« km round ; that the Capitol k t<K» squiiit^; 
that Si Poter’a k too big ; that all tlse other chtirclmi an* Um little ; 
that the Jews' cpwrtir i» unaunfortAhlo; that the l?ngtMh «|isftrtor 
is impiatureaque; that Miolnwj! An^do'a » a tianwler; tl«t 

his Last Jndgmint is a mlstiiko; that Ikpharl'a Trunitfigumliott k 
a failure j that Af»ollo BelTidiri i« a publin nuijia,riec; tli»t the 
bills are high; the malaria itrong; tho dWimtloii iharaiifiil; the 
bad company numeroufi; the BIroeeo dBprM«ing*, the Traiawiibwtt 
chilling; the Levajito imrohing; tht Foaente jwliing; tho ground 
unsafe; tho politics porlbus, and the religion fserolelaug. . . 

{Fq tJm same,) 29, 1858. ... Fro letter now, a 

but doubtful and imralod about manw tniniwi t . 
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lan anybody, what between encouraging me and making me 
Mr. Knott makes me laugh more than anything I know in 
rid—the punning is so rapid and rich, there’s nothing near 
lood, and Hood is so awful under his fun that one never can 
Questi pov&i'i —what are we to do with them? You don’t 
5 ask me that seriously? Make pets of them, to be sure— 
ire sent to be our dolls, like the little girls’ wax ones—only 
’t pet them until we get good floggings for some people, 

the same.) Dec. 28, 1858. ... I rather want good wishes 
w, for I am tormented by what I cannot get said, nor done, 
to get all the Titians, Tintorets, Paul Veroneses, Turners, 
Joshuas in the world into one great fireproof Gothic gallery 
le and serpentine. I want to get them all perfectly engraved, 
to go and draw all the subjects of Turner’s 19,000 sketches 
.zerland and Italy, elaborated by myself. I want to get 
dy a dinner who hasn’t got one. I want to macadamize 
Bw roads to Heaven with broken fools’-heads. I want to 
3 some knaves out of the way, not that I’ve any dislike to 
ut I think it would be wholesome for them, and for other 
and that they would make good crow’s meat. I want to 
1 day long and arrange my cabinet of minerals with new 
raol. I want somebody to amuse me when I’m tired. I 
arner’s pictures not to fade. I want to be able to draw 
and to understand how they go, and I can’t make them 
fill, nor understand them—they all go sideways, TrXayiaD 
. fellow that Aristophanes was! and yet to be always in 
ng in the main, except in his love for ^schylus and the 
. Did ever a worthy man do so much mischief on the face 
Earth?) Farther, I want to make the Italians industrious, 
lericans quiet, the Swiss romantic, the Koman Catholics 
and the English Parliament honest—and I can’t do any- 
id don’t understand what I was born for. I get melancholy 
xt myself, oversleep myself—get pains in the back—don’t 
hat to do in any wise. What with that infernal invention 
1 , and gunpowder, I think the fools may be a puff or barrel 

\tds, 325. See the Preface where Euskin quotes and comments 
of Modern Painters, vol. i., upon the passage. 
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or tvw» too nifuiy for iw. N«*vorthrt!o-«i, tli«» k*”*!***^^'*^*’** Iksuii 
doing Homn work in fliina «nd Indiii. . . . 

“ /**S'~-4 want ttlfMi to givt* in all iho nwtJufiirUiring 

towna, and to write ats t'««y on jawtry, and l»* nonw «iaiitf*ra 

of Hclumla to draw; and I want ici tn* iMwfoclIy iiiul utidwlurkal 
and not to tliink, and to draw, myuolf, all day Itoig, ull I ran draw 
blitter; and I want tst nmko a di'ar High t’hurs-h fri«n»d uf ndnu nit 
uudov Mr, Hpurgooii," 

(7*0 iht* “Tih’H, Autj, 15, lH5P. . , . li’^ vrry mid I 

don't koaj) writing to yon runtimudly, fi>r yms am alnicwt the only 
friend I have loft, I moan the oidy friend wlt«« «iidorsl4!idii t*r fwls 
with mo. Tvo a gotni many radical Iwlf fri*ni4», Imt I'm mA a 
mdieal and they qmml with m»-4»y the way, «> d«» you » liitlit— 
about my governing ichenw. Then all iiiy ‘fory Iriimd* thtitk um 
woree than llobe«inBmn and th« IMIII, are ».ll Ktme craty 

about the Morto d'Arthur. I don't Udiev# in KvingplirAliniii --a.iid 
ray Evangelio&l (onro) frionda now k«»k me with nmeh 

horror m on ono of tlw |»ig«. Ni*r do I 

bellovo in the lkn«}-»-aml wim? llom«« C'atliolio friend*, wh« h«i 

groat hopea of mo, think I might to Iw huru«l. D*»iiiwtii«lly, t aisi 
flUppOHod worao than Jiluw Itwml ; artistindly, l aw eotwitlerwi a 
raoro packet of wpiiha and crackers. 1 rather rtuini wn«»n l^oweli 
M a friotul, though I'vo nowr »«»« him. II© and tliw Ilr»mi»i«g« 
and you. Konr~woll—it'a a gcjoil th*ai t« «f «irA, mtid I 

won't grumble—but then ymi'ro in Aiimrim, and tii» gJHni l»» me— 
oxcopt that I'm in a perfect itatr* of gfiiiwliig f»i«rir» «b«uit iml 
writing to you; and the Brownings art? in IlAly, ttiul t'lw iws ahui® m 
a Htono era a high glaeitir, clrop|axi the wrong way, iiwl#is,d of mmmg 
tho momina. Borne day, when Tv© mad© iip my mind whti 
to flght for, or wham to fight, I almll d« well •uotigti, if I lit#, 
but I havin't mado up ray mind wlmt to fight for—-whetlwf, tor 
inatoneo, pooplo ought to Jive in Hwi« eottagMi and all wii lhr«* 
leggod and one-logged ateaili; whether p<?«pl» ought to dr« wdil 

or ill; whotlior ladiM ought to tie their l»lr hi kiioti; 

whether Comineroti or Buiinoi® of any kind Iw an Iriwntinn t»f tJhi 
Devil or not; whether Art k a Urinii r*r only «» Al*i«tttt.yi 
whetoer Clergyinon ought to b« multiplied, or «itor»li»tdi by 
arienio, like rata; whither in general w§ mtj ptiiag ««, and if m 
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■e we are going to; whether it is worth while to ascertain any 
lese things; whether one’s tongue was ever made to talk with 
nly to taste with. (Send to Mr. Knott’s house ^ and get me 
! raps if you can.) 

‘ Meantime, I’m copying Titian as well as I can, that being the 
work I see my way to at all clearly, and if I can ever succeed 
dnting a bit of flesh, or a coil of hair, ITl begin thinking ‘ what 

V 

imong’ the friends who disliked Buskin’s incursions into 
tics was Acland, and to him the following apology was 
ressed:— 

‘ April 27, 1856. ... I enjoyed the quiet time you were kind 
gh to spare to me at Henley as much as you did—perhaps 
1 —as I was under no panic about your politics. And if you 
ider the following facts I don’t think you will see ground to 
mine. 

‘First. I have a clear mathematical head. This is just as 
in as that I have a head at all, which I suppose is objectively 
in. I know it is a mathematical head, because at my little go 
ered to do any problem in Euclid’s three first books without a 
:am, writing it out by reference to an imaginary diagram in my 
. I can do that to this day, to almost any extent; that is to 
reason out any geometrical question without pen or paper, and 
te its statement blindfold. ^ 

‘Secondly. I have reasoned out a good many principles of 
ral philosophy and political economy by myself, and I have 
ys found myself in concurrence with Bacon and Adam Smith 
on as I had settled said principles to my own satisfaction; and 
believe those two people to have been no fools, I see no reason 
oncluding that I am one myself. 

‘ Thirdly. I am forced by precisely the same instinct to the 
deration of political questions that urges me to examine the laws 
rchitectural or mountain forms. I cannot help doing so; the 

In Lowell’s rollicking poem, Mr. Knott’s house was haunted by 
s that unwrapped mysteries.” 

See above, p. 62. 
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([Ui'HtiimH tliPiuwlvw U uw, «?}4 I «!« la tturk 

thorn out. I oarinot rml lill I liava gi»t tln’iis flrtu. 

“Fourthly. I luti |«nfrrlly luujoiil in »ll toy |»wr|M«».‘a. It is 
prociwily and ju’fiuratoly itgiuiwl iny «>wij dr«r»**l ifilar«'nta that i nut 
acting in jinuHing Turin'r. Xo landed |»ra|»riniar avar ru'i.ptiHl kml 
muro oanuwtly ihiui 1 |H»ss»a^tai<>ii «f Turiu’W. \«'l I nm avrry 

day putting iny whole atnength into ilu’ di»«'l»r«tion »»f i}»fir merit Iti 
(ttlu'i'H, raiding tlu'ir price to my»»df. I have pisord 4 right la luiy, 
thoroforo, that I u>u upright in my other piiriMwcs. 

“ Fifthly. 1 am gcHnl natured, and «lc»irmia of making janiple 
about mo happy, if I mm *rh»»ro »ro miiny |«’oj4e wlm mro |«twd/y 
honmt, yot hard-hmrtod ; 1 wii #'j-M/i'rtc#*fvly liotmiti, y«’l kind hwriwl. 
I do not moan that I am atTootiomito ■ that h lo «y, dru^iidonl for 
my ploaaurG on thw atieioty td iiihor*,-- for fp*i« it; hut I mn kiwi, in 
a geneoil way, to all human croaiuroa. 

“Hixtlily. 1 am wholly lummldlimw. I don't wpan I am not 
vai»~thftt if, f(»nd of praiw; I am f«‘«d *4 ilu and mry 

much painod by blanit*. But I don't mri» for Fowmm, tiidomt it Iw to 
bo uaeful with ; tho mom fooling of |«iW 0 r and rwi|»«n*iln{ily m a l»r« 
to me, and I would give any amount of Rutliority f»«r a fow fomri 
of Poaco. 

'* Sovonthly. I have {H*rfoct hd?iuro f«ir imjuiry f«l« whatever t 
want to know, I urn tintnmhlod by any a<»fl t»f m.m »r anxiety, 
unoonnooted with any iHirticukr iul«rt»i «r gremp wf i^wms, wn- 
affoctod by foilingi of Party, of tk**, of tawial |»iirt4iilitip*, «r of 
early projudico, having fo'on hnnl a Tory- and grMliMlIy ilovtilcipdl 
myaolf into an Indwcribabltf thing cerliyniy md a Tory, 

“Eighthly, I ara by nature and iiiilinrt Cfoii«irvi4liv*% loving 
old thing! bocauM thiiy are old, ami hating now oiuj# iiwrtdy litwmtwe 
they are new. If, therefor©, I bring forward any cl«irltw of lonm 
vation, aamrodly it munt bo aga.iis}»t the grain of mo; and ibii lo 
political matte’i i« of infinlfca 

“Lastly, I have roijwot for religion, and tlii pnicliiml 

procepts of the Bible to tbsir full oxtont. 

“OoMldor now all Utoio qualificalitm* one by oii». Hoatttitr 
how leldam It ii that they all are likely to meet In one and 

whether there b©, on tlie whole, chanct of g»,ter good or tvll aMralnf 
to people in general from tho politi«d i|i©eula.t 4 fi*» «f aiudi a |«r»n. 
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ought to luivu addl'd oiu' moro tiualUicatiou to tho lint. I 
10 Ijaws of \V(>i'h\ and thin in a groat advaiihrgo over Jilb 
tioiiH. 

janmt all thoHO {|ualifu?atlona you will pcrhapH allogo ono—at 
y-lookiug'—diHiiualificabion, ‘You livo out of tho world, and 
aiow (tni/t/iitti/ about it,' 

boliovo tluit in abnoHt tlui onh/ thing you can nay, but it 
ind ugly at firat, and Hwcoiiing. 1 atmwor, that jiwt bocauHo 
it of it, I know morn about it. Wlio do you MupjioHo know 
out this lako of (Ionova— 1, or tho hhaU in it’I It ia (|nito truo 
i know a thing or two that 1 dou'l—cortain iimttorH about 
plac.oH, doop holoH, and varioiiH otbor idniracturH of Hottom. 
oloHH aa to tho gonoral Naturo of tho lako of (Ionova, futuro 
a of it, and probabilitioa of all aaid ll«h ovor boing ontiroly 
by a volonnit! oxploHion, or potriflod in tludr bidovod bottom 
lUce of delta, T know moro than thoy. 

It) not flUppoHo you will aunwor -fia other pooplo might—4hat 
eoncoitod to know anything about it. Timm are two kindw 
itiniation—a fool'M, and that which ovory man who known Ida 
has of hiniHolf. They look liko each othor in oxproHsIon, but 
not tlu^ Haino. ..." 


VI 

iend who ontlridy approvod of RuBkin’a poHbituil oul- 
is Carlylo; and ho wan not qiiito a frionil—-a nioutor, 
'‘What can yon say of Carlylo/’ naid RiiBkin to 
, “ Iml that lio was born in tho clouds and Btruok by 
itning struck by tho lightning/ " adds Kroudo, 

leant for happinusH, bnt for othor ends; a sturn fate 
novortholoBs in tho modorn world, ivs in the anoiont, 
portion doalt out to soino individuals on whom the 
3 havo boon ploosod to sot thoir mark.'' ^ Carlyle 
0 roverod Master; lluskin tho bolovod disoiplo. A 
bo CholKoa dosoribos Carlylo os roolining on a sofa, 
Luskin knolb on tho floor, loaning over Carlylo aa thoy 
mnfw CJarhjk; a Hidory vf th<t h'ird Forty Years of hu 18B2, 
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talkod, iukI kiHHiii| 4 : lu8 hand on taking hnivo.* Tho «!«*Kc’rip- 
(>iun iH l.ypi«‘.al of thoir n-lalionH. I <i«» k«nw wlu'ti, ur 
lufw, Uny lirnt nuU—il wm oortjunij indhro IHol. iw in 
]>rovod by t^urlylo’s loUor of Martdi ‘J in thnl your, iiUnit Tin' 
Kfant's of Tho Hrt« worn not much in I'lirlyb's way, 

but. h(5 found Itunkin'H talk im oxi!u|ilitm : 

“ UuHkiii wan hero iho oUior night,” ho wr<>io l«i Ioh lirntliw 
(Novenulior ‘i7, 1855)a Isotth* of !»t*4aliful 'toh't, fttaini 
lliiiig likis Hint «>f ohl tiiuoa, only with an itilollort uf tmbihl vivartiy. 
llo in vory ploamut roinjnujy now nntl ihoit. A singntar oloniinie, - 
viny fturioua iu lof>k ujMJH,- -in tho prr.wnt puddlo of tho intollortsial 
artiatlo Hu-mlhal ‘ world * in tht«w |«rts at llsl» thito.’*® 

At thin timo Ituakin waa not an infriH|iioiii viiiiur to tkrlyb 
and his wifu. ** It wm a n7/r/*,'‘ wrolo Mw. iWlylo in her 
journal (May 16, IHoU), “ wlwn Huskin eidlwl for ns. !.<» go to 
a groat Huirdo at Bath Hoiwo. "/Vim* I foiuid rny lungmj, 
and UHod it 'nut wimdy but too llii«kin dul not 

lovo tha-fc tonguo, ami was hoard in aftor yoiifa to upoak t»f 
hor an '* tho shruw.” ® Btit ho fwiriuriMl hor ckivorniuw, iiml to 
hor Homo of hia boHt loiU’rs warn siddrosamL Fifit, liowovor, 
I must givu onu to Uarlylu 

“ Dknmahk Jnn, 23, 1855.—ImA» Mil. (.fAiti-¥i,K, I Imd 
Honu! tluaiglils »f making a Um/nmy u|mn y«Hi llib ©wfiiiig— 
botm rundurod diwjHimto by WtK}Inor*« telling «« that It waa ihrr .0 
yean Kitu’u I had aown you “but tliii mwning It m* mm-li m 
if, could I (»aot» got to tdudi«m, you might l«fo «njt« dlilirtihy in 
gutting quit of mci again till & thaw mine, tl»t I will ti«l witurn. 
Only I warn you that I really muit wutw »iid «xt you «iw «f thp»« 
days—-if you won’t coma and atti w. 

“ Pooplo arc? continually acenjiiug ihb of l«jrrowing otiitr 
thoughtH, and not eonfiiiing tho obUgatkin. I d*»w*t think l« 
anything of which I am more utterly InmimMi? iImmi of tlik ; 

^ ft'illmn AUwfmm.’ a IHdiff, Jam WdJi cWrlfl*, Ii03, ^4- 11. 
1007, p. 276. p. §7. 

* Uhaptor xv., abovt, p. 200, ^ “ Ecwkln and CJIrlhowl: 8oii» 

^ Nm Ldlm of IMyk, 1004 , Happy by 1 * Alfon 

vol. ii. p. 177. Hark#?, In Serib»»T*$Mmftmm, Nor. 

* Nmo Ldtm and Mmmrrmk of WOi. 
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very difficult always to know how much one is indebted to 
)ple, and it is always most difficult to explain to others the 
which a stronger mind may guide you, without your having 
intentionally borrowed this or the other definite thought, 
's, it is very possible for two people to hit sometimes on the 
aght, and I have over and over again been somewhat vexed 
.s surprised at finding that what I really had, and knew I 
ked out for myself, corresponded very closely to things that 
said much better. I entreat you not to think when (if you 
r patience to do so) you glance at anything I write—and 
i come, as you must sometimes, on bits that look like bits of 
spoiled—to think that I have been mean enough to borrow 
1 knowingly, and without acknowledgment. How much 
sral influence has told upon me, I know not, but I always 
, or rather boast of it, in conversation about you, and you 
what—considering the way malicious people catch at such 
ns—^is certainly a very frank one, at the close of the lecture 
I send you a Builder containing a report. I have marked 
,ge, p. 639.^ 

;h sincere regards to Mrs. Carlyle, believe me, my dear Sir, 
hfully yours, J. Euskin.” 

Me. and Mes. Caelylb.) March 1859.—When may I 
d see you? Friday—Saturday—Monday—or Tuesday— 

I’ve been in Yorkshire. In, also, lands of figurative 
moor—hard work—and peat-bog puzzle. No end visible, 
dng on with G-erman. Frederick yet unread. Nothing 
Jl sorts of things gone worse undone—Stitches run down, 
dim notions of what ought to be done. Except—that I 
come and tell you all about it.” 

[ sent as a gift to Cheyne Row a print of Dtirer’s 
dia;— 

dES. Caelylb.) “Z)ec. 1859.—I am so very glad you liked 
js, and especially the flowers—for indeed the Melancholy is 
tly likeable. What it means—no one knows. ‘ Cavernous 
’ is just the word for it. In the main, it evidently means 
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ecture at the Architec- Colour Library Edition, vol. xii. 
luseum on “Decorative p. 607. 


47B DR. AND MRS. JOHN SIMON 

tho full HtmHu of tho terror, my«tary, t»rsnt»i!, roHjHumilnUty of thn 
world, unding in grtmt aw® and wnlness —and |«»r|M'tnal lahnir 
(aa oppoBed to Fnmrlj lightly mmiwd with hutlding Imy 

—-winged, m in true angolu! atirvim. {Tho Wolf Innincl i»f Horror 
sorrow laid aalanp at her feot.) Strong l««lird Having tin* Krya 
of all knowledge. lhnii|«,ro Tonnywnda: • 

' Rmnutnl t«t touch it into loaf, 

Thu Wcmlft worts hard to uinh*rat»*uS.’ 

~Mvor alTortionatoly youra, .1. Ut'waiM. 

“ i’oor littlo Krro! But ho will lovo ytiu jn<4. as nuu h, ovon 
whtsn ho i« blind—atui move hi« little paw« jiwt aa prottily." 

On tho tour of 1856, whtoh giivu Eu«kin thn fritunlMhip 
of Norton, ho tmd his paronta mot also Dr. and Mw. Simrsn. 
The aoquaintanoo ripened lastwoon tliom all inltt a very 
warm friondahip — oelobratod by liimkin. iw iwtial, with 
familiar naraoa. John Simon hooanio, from iditi identity of 
Christian namo, his “dear brother John,” and Mrs. Htinon 
his “ doar R. R. S,” (Rre-Raphiw-dito Sister and Sibyl), or 
more shortly S.” *' She, with her husbaml ” «ays liu»kin 
in PrwimHta, " love Savoy oven more thim I ” ; and ” She, 
in my mother’s old age, was her most di»eply tnialwl friond/' 
John Simon, M.D., Rromdunt of thu Iloyal Collogii of 
Surgeons, and F.H.S. (ereutod K.C.H. in 1HH7), of Anglo- 
French descent, was, aa i« well known, ««« of tb« abbf 
masters of sanitary seiencti in thb cmtntry, and in tho year 
before tho Ruskins mot him had Iwen ap|Riititwi itj the 
newly created post of Medioal Oflioor to the Rrify Coiineil. 
It is to his reports made in this oapaciity that Knskin mciro 
than onoo refers in hii hooka Ho hwi in IK4K marrliai 
Miss Jane O’Meara. ** Her warm IriKh aaturo was mmotiidod 
from strangers,” says Lady Burno-Jonoii, w!io with her biwi- 
band owed friendship with Sir John and Lwly Simutt to 
Rnskin’s introduction, “ by a aingukrly impimivo nmnner; 
but, that once penetrated, her fine cpmlliio« rovoalocl thorn- 
selves: amongst them were eonstancsy in friendship and a 
rare courage and magnanimity in timea of trial.” ^ There 

Mmonak of Sdimrd ISumthlmm, ml I, p, i»7. 
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Ler friends wlio may more conveniently be introduced 
later stage in our story; here a few letters may be 
I as specimens of Euskin’s large and various corre- 
Lence at this time:— 

0 Mes. Hugh Blackburn.) March 17 {circ. 1855-56).—I 
'ou a horrible scrawl of a letter the other day; and put off 
iswer to your interesting questions about people and places, 
cause I wanted time to think over them, but because I wanted 
lain why I must answer at random—or nearly so. . . . 
n the Bible, then, my favourite, on the whole, is Job— 
L is a little too high above me—and John too fond of saying 
oae thing over and over again. I should have liked excessively 
e known Habakkuk, but, not having known him, cannot quite 
hether I should have hked him or not. My chief antipathy, 
g monsters —Judas and Kabal and such like—out of the ques- 
s Jacob. 

n History, I am absolutely at a dead stand between Cromwell 
Louis; but I suppose if I had known them both I should 
irawn a little more to St. Louis. I have never examined 
stories of rascals ^'enough to make a choice. The first who 
into my head is King John. 

h Komance. I am again divided between Sir Charles Grandi- 
d Don Quixote. If Don Q. had not been mad, I should have 
him best—on the whole I believe I do. Of ladies—Imogen, 
iked to have insulted the blessed creature and you, by saying 
she was. For romantic antipathies there are, of course, too 
well-got-up monsters to render the choice either easy or 
iting. I think Glossin in Gny Mannering as disagreeable a 
as one often comes across. 

Lastly for places. . . . My greatest horror in Europe is the 
street in Carlsruhe. If, for an affection, you want a narrower 
r than Chamouni, I am a little puzzled between the top of 
iontanvert and a small rock on the flank of the Breven. I 
been happiest on the Montanvert, but oftenest at this rock, 
I generally pass my evenings when at Chamouni. Next to 
dley of Chamouni, and even running it rather hard, I love 
tie Scaliger churchyard at Verona. I think I have been 
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more intou«oly happy fur a whib in t!i«‘ rlinr.-hy,tr«{, hut tmt 
at) oiulurifigly^ Ntiw, pltswo, toll tno ycninu" 

(Tt) Mhh, .luiiN *'NtH\ ‘i8, IrtriT. M\ m\u S,, -l 

juat writo a liru) to rulievts yuitr nunil, autl my i uniitiriitjunl nil 
that about tho iimpirattou, asui think it h««lpful anti nho; iuul I 
think you are ipiito right iu th« main abtut Tnriu*r. Hut tho whl 
thing in tl»at there shouhl havo Iwn phuity iwni «»f irroguhtr or 
ovou wit’kiKl Hvtw who e«»nhl ynl tlntw a prrii^ faro soinoliinn-t, t»r 
a hantlsojun one; an4 thoy hIjow t!<‘gw4iiiiun iu all they 

do of iiuuualH or living Mttntitrrit, m «»u«-h at hnssi aa in thoir 
human fignw. But Turner dimsma the ino^t oa,«|uiaiio jmbtlotiog 
of btMiuty in a fawn—dh© utmost majtwiy in an oag|i« tlip utmost 
naivety and innoennco i«i a donkwy -'iind yot iim-rr tiraw« «»» 
bcMtutiful or ovon pretty human fiwm or f»»rm. I «m m* mueh the 
more struck with this at present that I nwi hiit Inird inrg t«» {|n It 
Bomatirnoa—to paint the landing ut Frinrn Hogiuits i\m o|«mbig 
of the WaJhalla -or tho partitjg of lioiimo and .ftiliot and it 
Beams bo amaring to mo that ho should \m able to |»ii,int a fawn 
rightly, but not an Italian girl—iwd a pig, but not a Hrinr« Bogiuit 
-—and a donkey, but not a (Iwrman phih*‘|»hw. I d«»ij*t know 
when I Imvo boon so cntiroly inwahHl aljonl ttuything -Tvo g«t 
the toothac.hn witli thinking ovor it." 

(I'o Dr. GitAMBBRw.) “/oil. . 1 , IHfilh , , , Of twitirw Iho fltwt 
thing one hai to urge on a young Prinro ia in thii iw In ail other 
mattera, that ho ihould think for hli«»elf. Nut, that In, take up an 
opinion oarolwsly, and maintain it jxwitividy, ls«»t»P it t» hi«, but 
that he ihould himaelf do tlio hard and |mi«ful work of making the 
thought really hk own, and for hlinsolf testing ite truth. A King b, 
of oourao, exposiid to all kind* of efiorte to d«»iv*i him ; the tnlerwt 
in obtaining hii approval ii » grmt that all m«in jwfMuw iiru for 
ever striving to blind him to the meriti of othern and fwommund 
their own—impartial teaching ii a thing »lm«t iiii|«i«iblii In hb 
ease. I am myielf rough and bold enough In goneml In what I «y, 
but I never would say io hard a thing of a living artiit l« the 
Prinoe'a hearing as I would say in thii hwritjg of a prson of anmll 
power j 80 that the honeateat men aro inatwncixi and warfitwi by bit 
rank, and tho dlshoneat men put to thoir ikilfollMt plnehti. Above 
IkU, therefore, let him be taught to ask of M^lf ittnily, * & All i 
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Do I personally and for myself judge that it is so?’ You 
ggle, therefore, to get his mind to act as freely as possible, 
:ar as you have po-wer, to let him admire a picture because 
me; if possible, let him judge of it before kno-wing its 
tsTever tell him whom a picture is by, till he has guessed; 
in in the ordinary course of guidebook study. The study 
^ be made far more amusing as well as more useful by such 

ndly, a Eling is peculiarly exposed to delight in and en- 
rt as a means of Luxury or pride—to like it for its state 
r.. Therefore one of the chief results of your travels in 
at to be to convince the Prince of Wales that the ruin 
luntry, and nearly of all other countries which have ever 
bly ruined, has been in great part brought about by their 
iS of art applied in luxurious and proud office;—that 
Kings, Doges, and republics have risen and reigned by 
of life; fallen and perished by luxury of life. Be assured 
he arts, followed in wantonness, and for show and state, 
;ht to destruction. ...” 

forth, and so forth, with a “ thirdly ” and a 
at great length. Ruskin was always on the look 
opportunities of teaching; and took equal pains 
hoolmistress submitting a drawing-copy and with a 
a companion of the Heir-Apparent. Dr. Chambers 
, selected as physician to accompany the Prince of 
L a visit to Italy, where he was to pursue his studies 
months. He went to Rome, but owing to the out- 
war in Italy was immediately recalled. His late 
as thus spared this addition to those improving 
Df the Prince Consort, to which, as we now know, 
Prince offered a policy of passive resistance.’^ 

VIII 

ddition to a voluminous correspondence, Ruskin 
hese years received many visitors and friends at 

he article on “ The Character of King Edward VII.” in the 
Review, July 1910. 
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RUSKIN AND HIS FARKVI'S 
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his home on Doiinmrk Hill Yet it w»h nt»l htn homo, 
either. Ih^ wiw a iniin t»f forty in IHri‘1, imd w«m at the 
height of hia literary rwpniation. But he waa Htill a t?hihl 
in the haiiso of his parontii. A mmm^ «f restraint was 
growing upon him, anh prmmtly herjiine almn»t itj- 
supportable; but though Euskin tiunfewiinl ibis in b’tter« 
to intimate friomla, bo nuYor suHbnn! iho hnwi iraru tif 
irritation to appear in bis opon r<»!atitnw with his parents. 
Mr, Frudorio Harriaon, with wlnuu, as a hdlim'-ieimlier at 
the Working Mon's Uullyg<5, liuskin had buonmn atupuiintiHl, 
was often at Denmark Hill in tbfw} years, iind hiw thus 
dosoribod the father and the s<jik 

“John James lluskin, the father, wl^ifJy n» rtip n mstn 

of rare foras of elmraeler; ihrowJ, praetlral, nanenaw, with jiurt« 
idoak both in art and tn life. With i{ii!«»uiidwl trust in the gr*iitiwi» 
of his ion, ho folt dimply how mucdi the aun had yet t« limrti. I 
hoard the father ask an Oxford tut«r if ho rstuld m*t * piit J«ihn in the 
way of some soleiitiiic study of l*»!itiral hkonotny.* ' John ’ John !' t 
have hetml him cry tmt, * wlmt ;^»u*ro talking !* wliwi John 

was off on one of iii« maginikent |«.riid«»xe», uiiiiitelligil.h-i m Pindar 
to tho sober Hcotcb mercimnt. . , , Thrr*« wen? wlwn th® 

fathor seemed tho stnmgtn* in broadlh, and h»4ti «ji 

And when John wm turtuHl uf forty, tlie father »tiil «»»»■ 

thing of hii tutor, hia guide, ht« iiiip|*»rt. Tho rektisaui Iwtwwn 
John liuskin and hk jmronti were mumg the itwwi k«niltfid llilngt 
that dwell in my memory, . . . Tltk man, well |»i*l iijiildle life, in 
all the renown of hk princiiml work#, who, f«r m wirn of y»r», hud 
been one of the ehief foR»» in the literature of oiir wnttiry, ccitiiliittfd 
to show an almost ohilddike doellity towards hi* faliiw n-iid hk 
mother, reepooting their oompkinti and r»m«ostraiir«», and grwijfuliy 
submitting to be oorreoted by thair worldly wWom «ml kr^r 
once. The consciQumess of hia own public miwion and tlm krt»idlis« 
love and duty that he owed to hk |«itint« muld not Iw »xpr«»»i.?ti in 
a way more beautiful. One could almost iimginfi it was in tho spirit 
of the youthful Christ when he Mud to hw mother, * Wkt yo not that 
1 must be about my Father’s bu»n«l' ” * 

^ “Memoriis of John RuiklnJ* in Idlmtimmf F«b. % IWfl, 
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lother, and of Riiskin’s cLarm, there is a vivid CHAP. 
Q in the letters of James Smetham. This earnest 
ich befriended by Riiskin, was a pupil at the 
Men’s College; his first visit to Denmark Hill 
5) was an event in his life;— 

led there through the wintry weather and got in about 
! or two gossiping details will interest you before I give 
care for j and so I will tell you that he has a large house 
e, and a valet and a footman and coachman, and grand 
iring with pictures, chiefly Turner’s, and that his father 
live with him, or he with them. . . . 
lother is a ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old gentle- 
seventy-five, who knows Chamouni better than Camber- 
atly a good old lady, with the Christian Treasury tossing 
tie table. She puts ‘John’ down and holds her own 
d flatly contradicts him; and he receives all her opinions 
reverence and gentleness that is pleasant to witness. . . . 

.d lady was quaintly kind. ‘Has John showed this?’ 

•wed you the other ? ’ and to all her sudden injunctions 
yy waiting on me in a way to make one ashamed. ... I 
reproduce a good impression of John for you, to give 
on of his ‘ perfect gentleness and lowlihood.’ 
tainly bursts out with a remark, and in a contradictious 
ily because he believes it, with no air of dogmatism or 
3 is different at home from that which he is in a lecture 
xed audience, and there is a spiritual sweetness in the 
cpression of his eyes, and in bowing to you, as in taking 
'if I heard aright) ‘ I drink to thee,’ he had a look that 
me, a look bordering on tearful. 

mt some time in this way. Unhanging a Turner from 
t distant room, he brought it to the table and put it into 
bhen we talked; then he went up into his study to fetch 
llustrative print or drawing; in one case, a literal view 
i travelled fifty miles to make, in order to compare with 
And so he kept on gliding all over the house, hanging 
ing, and stopping a few minutes to talk. There wordd 
if I had not seen from the first moment that he Tcneio 
lething embarrassing in the chivalrous, hovering way he 


m A LF/rrFJi to mhs. oaiua-lf. 

liad; aa it Nvas, I fi‘lt intjrli «illierwiw, t|uU«' a» frr*' aial oi^iji sw ymi 
in your litlio Htudy. ... I svm in ii w»rt «»f #»*ft dn-ans idl th*< way 
homo ; nor luw tho fragnuieo, whirh, likt* Iho Jatw 
‘ its htmvtus half th« night/ 

loft niy yot.** ‘ 

To none of Iuh frioiuln or vlnilorK tlul tluHkiii i^tvo ntij in» 
dication of the HoriHu tsf ■' iho infmito wH«tti of tiisii',** uoUnl 
in PnvtiTita, "in wiyinft this nniiui thingH ovor imtl ovor 
to tho pooplo who oanus to whs our TunioM/' ’ 

Biioh, thon, m ImYo Inuin <ioMiril»‘cl thii chaptor, 
and in tho fi?o proooding it, svon? IluHkin’n ooettpationw 
•writing, lecturing, drawing, toacthing—during th« jsmra of 
tho lator Tolumoa of MtKiern PnhiPrn. llii inuhtfiirioui 
aotivitioB and tho rnodloy of liin in th« 

Yory titlo of tho third volumo, **Of Many Tliingi*'—nr© 
hit off in a letter of apology to Mrs. Farlylt* 

“Not that I liavo not Ih'ou l>u«y—•and vory htwy, Ohi. I ha^st 
written, ninco May, gemd (100 pitg^a, hsui thsnn rowriltois* (ntt up, 
onrroctod, and got fairly rcwly ftir pri**« stttd a?« g«»ing t» pfnna with 
tho flrHt of thoin on (Innimwds'r Ph»t Hay; will* a gr»«f: hu|*fl td 
disturbing tho Puhlii’ IW'o in ^isrisms ilimotlons. Alim, I havn 
proparod about thirty drawlng« for msgravorn llfw joar, ronnirhwJ 
tho engravings (gtmorally Iho wt.wt |wrt t»f tho hsiJiifstw#), and «lrhi»d 
Homo on stool my«oIf. In tho emtrao td th») 600 fagri I havo Iwtl Its 
make Yarious renmrk» on (3erw»ti MetapliyriM, on Ptwtrj, Itifitiral 
Economy, Cookery, MumIo, Chaslogy, I)re», Agrlmtlturo, II«rlirttlturt\ 
and Navigation, all which lubjimti I hav» had t*» * rrad tip* aucurti■ 
ingly, and this take* times. Moreovftr, I Imvtf had mj claM *»f w«rk^ 
men out sketching eveiy week in tho flehia, during llm isiinimpr ; and 
havo boon studying Bpanish proverlw with my fatlmr’* |*itrlner, who 
oamo over from Bpain to aoe the great Exhibition. I bav«al*:> d#- 
signed and drawn a window for the Muieum at Oxfnitl; and l»¥f 
©very now and then had to look over a purttsl of hvn or il* new 
designs for fronts and backi to the said Mtwmm. During my mlmvo 
mentiouid itudioa of HorticiiUur© I boeaini diamtlii^ with the 

* Ldkr» of Jamm h'nwltow, pp, 
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, Jussieuan, and Everybody-elsian arrangement of plants, CHAP 
! accordingly arranged a system of my own; and unbound 
nical book, and rebound it in brighter green, with all the 
■ough other, and backside foremost—so as to cut off the old 
lumerals; and am now printing my new arrangement in a 
.anner, on interleaved foolscap. I consider this arrangement 
ly great achievements of the year. My studies of political 
have induced me to think also that nobody knows anything 
lat, and I am at present engaged in an investigation, on 
ent principles, of the Natures of Money, Rent, and Taxes, in 
ictform, which sometimes keeps me awake all night. My 
f German metaphysics have also induced me to think that 
lans don’t know anything about them; and to engage in a 
nquiry into the meaning of Bunsen’s great sentence in the 
of the second volume of Hippolytus, about the Finite 
m of the Infinity; which has given me some trouble. The 
' my studies of navigation necessitated me going to Deal to 
the Deal boats; and those of Geology to rearrange all my 
(and wash a good many, which, I am sorry to say, I found 
). I have also several pupils, far and near, in the art of 
lion, an American young lady to direct in the study of land- 
in ting, and a Yorkshire young lady to direct in the purchase 
rs—and various little bye things besides, 
b I am coming to see you.” 


CHAl'l'Kll XXIV 

IHtHKIN AND UiiKHKTTI 

“As iHHTulmwl Ht i'V#, ll»t l«y 

With «?nnv<« mty hy 

Tw(* t4»wt*r« uf »ail »fc itawn «»f »iay 

Aw* h»fig ajmrt tl«s*or»«»»l; 

Wh«» fi»ll thtt «ight| «|*»|>rt.4nf ll»» 

AjuI all ti» ikrkUnii hmm llwy 
Nor dw«imt hut imcH th« Mm» 

By wch w»* ©living, «itl« hy 

Umiam i*iif»uw Vwii6i«’*|. 

The frioudililp IhiIwooh lluHkin iukI is » 

intoroMtiag tipiM«d» in tho {wwimml IdiBiry yf l*4»glii»li urt 
and iitumturo during tUiudauksonih cotiturj. It ibrnwii lo 
muoh light uu IiuKkiu'« clmrttiiit’r tw in «ki»i a itrpiiriiitj 
ohapLor in Iuh biography; it niakoi* w»iuy mj|iiribitli«»n abu 
to tho ulurnally voxotl tpjiwtion, whythur hkoiiww ur unliko- 
noBH bu tho boKt grtnunl of friundfehip. Thorts vm «ii»ugli of 
tho '* idem, ri ulrin. mtih‘' Imlwoon Iluikiii and 
to inako a. friondship poMaiblo; omnigh, l«», t*f iliiVroiiiitj 
to add piquauoy to it; but iH»t onoygli ro«liiso« t« givo 
and tako on oqual kirint to l«nd it pomiiiiioiioo. lititkin 
hopod to bo oboyod; Ikiiiiilti waa »M!cUMtiiniiMl to doiiiinatw. 
To oithor of tho two, a mgya with the gi?iiiuii for frictitlildp 
might apply tho wordi of Dr. Johiwon in tho fumoiii iiun- 
YorBation; “Bir, I am not aaying that pm tsntid litii in a 
friondHliip with a man from whom you ilifTwr; I am only 
Baying that I oonid/' 


I 

Euskinb first aoquaintanoo with Rowoltl wm a rmult 
of the oharapionahip of tlio Pre-ltaphaelitM, rfioinititdl in 
an earlier chapter (XIV,). Dom^tio oauM had bwkw the 
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bip witli Millais, and the rupture seems to have made 
. the more anxious to cultivate Rossetti, whom he 
id as the intellectual leader of the Pre-Raphaelite 
lent. Ruskin had already done the painter a useful 
by commending his work to MUracken, who there- 
)ought the water-colour (now at Oxford) of “Dante 
g an angel in memory of Beatrice.” This led to 
I’s personal acquaintance with Rossetti, as appears 
I letter of the latter to Madox Brown, dated April 
4 

‘Cracken of course sent my drawing to Ruskin, wko the other 
Dte me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine respect- 
!), and wanting to call. I of course stroked him down in my 
and yesterday he called. His manner was more agreeable 
had always expected. . . . He seems in a mood to make my 
” 1 

igain, a month later, to the same correspondent: 
is has written to me that Gambart wants me to paint 
ling, so I imagine Ruskin is beginning to bear fruit.” 
ate of the following letter from Ruskin is that at 
his wife had left him; Rossetti’s father had recently 


BNMAEK Hill, May 2. —You must have been surprised and 
my not having written to you before—^but you may perhaps 
have heard, or at all events will soon hear, that I have had 
.pon my mind during the last week, and have been unable to 
bo my daily duties—of which one of the most urgent would at 
time have been that of expressing to you my sympathy on 
asion of your late loss. I should be sincerely obliged to you 
vould sometimes write to me (as I shall not, I fear, be able to 
before I leave town), telling me how you are, and what you 
ig and thinking of. I am truly anxious that no sorrow—still 
due distrust of yourself—may interfere with the exercise of 
ry noble powers, and I should deem it a great privilege if you 
sometimes allow me to have fellowship in your thoughts and 
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ayn\|)athy with your jniriKm'H. I hitvo oriloretl j$ty lM«skf«s4hw tn wtul 
you copioH of all that I havi* written (ihtmgh I ku«w uut nC wlmt twa 
it can poBHibly ho to you); aiul if you will iiwiiit in having «o great 
an lulvautaga over luw a« to give juh a little cirawing it» «’xrhttngi»~-(w 
(llaucuH gn.V() his golden arum for lhonuMr« hrir/.<nt uiif*« ■ I *iuiU hohl 
it ono of my moat praoiiuta jMmswwiouH j hut iMviiin thii*, do a 

drawing for mo m for Mr. Uoyco, for ftfUnsn guinottw. Thus 1 slmU 
havo two drawings inatoad of ono. And tio them at yuur plotiauro 
of wliaiovor auhjeota you like, f .soiul tlu* ftiws of {«|Hd of whirh 1 
apoko, hy parcola-dolivory annpany, this aftorntauu It m not a flni' 
pioco, but I think you will havo pkmaiiro in «>iuolinH'» kiting your 
oyo ro«b upon it. I know no cohmra ptwiawing ila piHudiar rluir* 
actor, and a nutgnifying glaw uatnl to it» piirplo oxirMiuty will 
ahow wondorful tliinga in it. . . 

RuBkin thun wont abroad, and wroto a« followH to lioiwolti: ^ 

“QjtNiVA, June 4,—I)8AR4fe«. Ho«8Mti,~I havn just »rrftU’h«Hl 
out tho Mr. in tho above addrow and h(»|ni you will imtm It out in your 
answer to me this time. Wo will ntd go on Mr.-lng oarh othor. . . . 
I know that, ho fur from henng tmvioita of them, you inrw thoroughly 
happy in. thoir anceoHfl; hut yot you fotd that thorn in iw niiwh its you 
aH in thorn, and you have a ki)id of gnawing j«in at not standing 
Hido hy Hide with them. Yt)\i feel aa if it were not worth while now 
to bring out your modern suhjock, iw Hunt ban doim h» firitA Now, 
as to tho original suggeation of tho |KJwer whirh thorn is in 
life if honoHtly treated, 1 firmly Imliovw llmt, te» whonwouviir it In 
reality may belong injirmniy a/ it Iwlongs to all lhr«» of you 
eqtially in rigid of pomesmon. I think that you, Hunt, and Millaw, 
would, ©very one of you, Imvo made the dim-overy, witlumt i»i«ta.t}ce 
or BUggoBtion from tho other. One might make it tjukker or aloww 

'■ Boasetti’s auhjoot of modern of ■omowhat l«#,rlng«.” 

life was ‘Hho pioture oalkd Holman Hunt, howivitr, atroiigly 
‘ round," which work,” says Mr, oomlmtwl tho auggtiiitlott tl»t hi» 
W. M. Xtosaottl, " he was now in- pioturo of ** The Awakiwed Ckn- 
dined to lay wide on the ground soknew*’ was Miticl|«t«tl In Idm 
that Hunt, in his picture ‘ The by tho design of ** Found *'; 
Awakened. Oonsoienoe" (begun and his Pn~tiaphmlilmm md i*r#' 
finished at a date kter than llajAmliis ITOI, vol, 

the beginning of ‘ Found ’), Iwd il. pp, 4a» mq, 
been treating a modem subject 
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ler, and I suppose that, actually, you were the first who 
it it would have been impossible for men of such eyes and 
VEillais and Hunt to walk the streets of London, or watch 
that pass each day, and not to discover also what there 
m to be shown and painted. 

for your subjects. I like the two first—the ‘Found,’ 
Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon’s House’—ex- 
the latter, however, much the best, partly because I have 
b great dread of subjects altogether painful, and I can be 
thinking of Mary Magdalene, but am merely in pain while 
the other subject. The first also is a dreadfully difficult 
! can imagine you half killing yourself in trying to get at 
^vant, in vain. . . . 

cerely trust that your best anticipations with respect to 
may be fulfilled.” 

pil ” ’was Miss Siddal, afterwards Rossetti’s wife, and 
eturn Ruskin set about, if not making Rossetti's 
at any rate relieving him and her from finan- 
.ety. This matter is referred to in the following 

ted, 1854-55.) “Dear Rossetti, —I daresay you do not 
to answer my somewhat blunt question in my last letter; 
aewhat too brief in putting it; I was unwell, and could 
at length. My motive in asking you was simply that I 
now how best to act for you, and what to propose about 
Rss S[iddal] to Wales or Jersey, or anywhere else that 
t in some way be disagreeable to you; and also because 
t that the whole thing mi^t perhaps be much better 
in another way, and your own powers of art more healthily 
, and your own life made happier. 

,resay our letters may now cross; but it does not matter, 
ver may be the contents of yours, I am sure there will 
eling apparent in it, and that wiU be a dislike of putting 
under obhgation to any one in carrying out any main 
f your life. I think it well, therefore, to tell you some- 
lUt myself, and what you really ought to feel about me in 
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“ You ooiwtiuitly ht'ttr ii grwit litany Myiiin I wm v«'ry 

bad, and jiorlmiw you havo Iwoii yuiirfMslf lately l«* tinuk 

mo very good, I am mnUiwr the ont- uor th# tsthfr, I am very 
aelLindulgtnit, very |»mud, very olwitiiiftte, anti iwy rpumstfiil; «n 
tho other aide, I am very u|>righfc»--nearly m jtwt m 1 it 

ia iK)8Hil>lo for man to bo in thia world exeemlingly f»«ml of iimkitig 
people happy, and dovoUnlly nivorant b» all tnio imnital or iimral 
power. I never betraywl a truat— novor wilfully did an unkind 
thing—and never, in little or largo nmttiw, dB|irtHnAt«i unnilmr that 
1 might miao mywlf. I Indiove 1 oneo Imd alfoetiomt aii warm m 
moat iHHiple; hut partly fnim evil tdiimee, ftiul |»rtly from foolwh 
luiiplaoiiig of them, they have got ttimhh^ down and brokoit to 
pieces. It ia a very groat, in the long-run th« grmltwt, misfortune 
of my life that, on tha whede, my rokliotis, I'irtiwliia and «« forth, 
aro per«ou» witli whom I am havn no *yni|«thy, and that inriHim- 
fltanccB have alwaya wimehow or another kept nm out of tha way of 
tho peoplo of whom I could haw matlo friaridi, H«» that t lmv« no 
friondshlpa, and no lovoa. 

“ Now you know the lu^t and worrt of me; and you may rely 
upon it it ia tha truth. If you hear |ie<»ple my I »m utterly hard 
and cold, depend in>on it it 1« untrue, niough I have no friend 
ships and no loves, I cannot reatl tho epitaph «sf tha H|«arl*rtii at 
Thormopyki with a steady vuicti to the end ; and there Is an old 
glove in ono of my drawers that has lain there the» olghtiwn years, 
which ia worth something to me yot, Jf, <m the othtr hand, you 
over fool disposed to think mo imrticiikrly goml, you wilt Iw juat m 
wrong as most people are on tho other sidu. My ph«urw *w iii 
seeing, thinking, reading, and making |«xipl« happy (if I ran, can- 
sistently with my own comfort). And 1 ink» them plwjurt#. And 
I suppose, if my plonaures were in amokiiig, l«tting, ilicirig, and 
giving pain, I should toko tkm pl^urw. It wmi to m# tliat one 
man ia made one way, and one anofclier—the mwwuw of effurt amd 
self “denial can never ho known, omept by taeh ainicleo«j to itoslf. 
Mine is small enough. 

“But, besides taking pleasure thus where I hap|itm to find it, I 
have a theory of life which it »mim to me Impcwlblt at a mtioiiaJ 
being to be altogether without—namely, that we tro all «iit into 
the world to he of such Ui© to wmli other « we and id»ci that 
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ular use is likely to be in the things that I know some- 
nt—that is to say, in matters connected with painting. 

3 then it stands. It seems to me that, amongst all the 
[ know, you on the whole have the greatest genius, and 
ar to me also to be—as far as I can make out—a very 
of person. I see that you are unhappy, and that you 
g out your genius as you should. It seems to me then 
r and necessary thing, if I can, to make you more happy, 
I should be more really useful in enabling you to paint 
ind keep your room in order than in any other way. If 
ecessary for me to deny myself, or to make any mighty 
0 do this, of course it might to you be a subject of grati- 
b question if you should accept it or not. But, as I don’t 
) have any other objects in life, and as I have a comfortable 
all I want in it (and more), it seems to me just as natural 
.ry to be of use to you as that I should offer you a cup of 
saw you were thirsty, and there was plenty in the teapot, 

. got all I wanted. 

a not going to make you any offer till you tell me, if you 
g to do so, what your wishes and circumstances really are. 
leant was to ask if an agreement to paint for me regularly, 
certain value, would put you more at your ease; but I will 
into more particulars at present, for I hardly know, till 
itled some business with my father, what my circumstances 
. . . . Meantime I hope this letter wiU put you more at 
, and that you will believe me always affectionately yours. 

thing, by-the-bye, I hope you will not permit even for a 
:o slide into your head. That anything I am doing for 
or for anybody, is in any wise an endeavour to regain 
n public opinion. I am what I always was; I am doing 
Iways proposed to do, and what I have been hindered by 
circumstances from doing hitherto; and the only tempta- 
h is brought upon me by calumny is, not to fawn for public 
at to give up trying to do the public any good, and enjoy 
'santhropicaUy. I forgot to say also that I really do covet 
dngs as much as I covet Turner’s; only it is useless self- 
e to buy Turner’s, and useful self-indulgence to buy yours. 
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Only I won't havi' iheju iiftor hitvn l»«n» iii»»rt» llwii luiw timon 
rulibi'd outimly out, ri'intniilH'r that." 

Thu arnvuguinunl ultiiuatuly iiuwli! for wiw 

that RiihIuu “uinlurluuk lo buy, if lui btt|>p«'ii««i to likii it, 
whatovur ituHHutt-i pmluciHl, itt a riuig»« of prit-os. hucli n« 
tho lattur would Imvo asktu! iVuin any oihor piirrliMiT, aud 
up to a curtain nuvKinuuu of uxpuntlitnro «*n hk own part. 
If ho did Ufd. rulwh a wtjrk, Howwlli uoiild »»tlbr it i«» ajiy 
ono oIho.*’ “ I oannoi iinagino,'* unyn Mr. W. M. Ibrnsolti, 
“any armngojnunt. morn uiuivuniont tt» iny brother, whti 
thus Eucuml a aafu inarkut f«ir liw |M!rfortiii4iio«iji. and 
could oven roly upon not buing loawd to do i»n ihu nail, 
work for which ho rouoivod payment in wlndu «»r in pari.** 
Towards Mbs Siddal, Ufillod IdxHii f»r, inoro fiiiisiliarly, 
“Guggum" by Raasotti and his ciirelo, and " Idit" by Riwkin 
(who took tho name no doubt from Tiiniiyitwis t*rtuerm), 
ho showod tho aamo «f>n8ldorftt4j gonorosiiy. Shu had 
boon down to apond a day with Ru«ki« and Ida partsnta at 
Donmark Hill. " All thu Ruskina,'* wrolo lioiiiJiti t.« Madox 
Brown (April IH, IHor*), *• wuru mtsui dolighlod wtili Cluggum. 
John Ruskin Haul hIui was a nublo. glorioiw crenturti, and 
his father said, by her look anti niannor, this might Imvo 
boon a OountOMH." Misa Htdcial idft«» wa* a dosignor, and 
liuskin was greatly struck with hor tidoni. Hu arrangml to 
settle on her an annual sum of £lfiO. “taking in oxohiingsi 
her various works up to that vahio iiiul rolatnlng llieiii, or 
(if proforrod) soiling some of them, and handing over l« Itor 
any oxfcra procoeds,*’ * 


n 

The aoquaintwnoe betwotn Ruskin Mid Rowetti mmui 
passed into a friondahip—of sincire affeotbn, It would iiiom, 
on both sides. Ruakin wai ton yearn Eowettl'* aiinior; the 
one was thirty-fivo, the other twentydive, when they met. 
But though Ruskin was th© patron and th© older of tht two, 
they associated for severid yean on th© town* of easy iiquallty 

' W, M, Rois6tti’i DaM» Q^brM toI I. p, IM. 
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bl to real friendship. Letters both to Rossetti and to CHAP, 
ddal (then in very delicate health) show how careful 
had been to make light of the financial assistance. 

, he said, only to please himself; Rossetti need feel 
3 sense of obligation than in accepting " a cup of tea,” 

3S Siddal was to “ be so good as to consider herself as 
iful tree or a bit of a Gothic cathedral,” which he was 
ro preserve for merely selfish reasons :— 

E. G. Rossetti.) Friday. . . . Now about yourself and 
ings. I am not more sure of anything in this world (and 
ery positive about a great many things) than that the 
, man can do is that which he can do without effort. All 
[ work—singing, painting, dancing, speaking—is the easy 
long and painful practice. Immediate effort always leads 
king, blotching, posturing, mouthing. If you send me a 
n which you try to do your best, you may depend upon it 
•e beneath your proper mark of power, and will disappoint 
you make a careless couple of sketches, with bright and 
ur in them, you are sure to do what will please me. If 
to do more, you may depend upon it I shall say ‘Thank 
nothing,’ very gruffly and sulkily. I don’t say this in 
itest degree out of delicacy, to keep you from giving me 
h time. If I really liked the laboured sketch better, I 
bke it at once. I tell you the plain truth—and I always 
same to Turner—‘If you will do me a drawing in three 
shall be obliged to you; but if you take three months to 
aay put it behind the fire when it is done.’ And I should 
d precisely the same thing to Tintoret, or any other very 
n. . . .” 

Miss Siddal.) . . . “ The world is an odd world. People 
)thing of taking my time from me every day of my life 
s to me life, money, power, all in all). They take that, 
thanks, for no need, for the most trivial purposes, and 
ve me lose a whole day to leave a card with their foot- 
id you, for life’s sake, will not take that for which I have 
-you are too proud. You would not be too proud to let 
or friend give up some of her time, if you needed it, to 
•y you and take care of you. What is the difference 
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betwdon their giving time and wnU'hftilnw* iiiwl mf giving aurh 
holp m I enni 

“PerlmpM 1 have mid tw» nmeh ui my *j»Ii *l«» thw tor 
HoflWitti’fl mkn. But, if ynu d» rwil ti* k» hnlptMl fur hi* 

mko, wm»uier »Uw> that the plmin htmi fitt-t is that I think y^xx 
have getiiua; that I don't think llinro in g*nti«a in lli« worhl; 

and I want to keep what there is, in it. hwivm {wviog, I 
enmigli for all ite purpow«. }fr»i 4 j«nivr ««f lluwtti'# 

ing« t>r my «>wn, I ahtnjhi aimply do wlwi i d«, if I r«ttUi, »i 1 
should try to wvo a Imautiful tree from Iwiiig rut d*»w«. «»r m hit 
of a (latliic OftthmlraJ wh(»»e atrniigtli wa* failing, If y.ai would 
bo 80 good M to «m«dor ymiiwlf m » luer® »*! ur Oolhir 

for a fow monlha, 1 ahould l>o gratoful t«» y*»n. . . . 

“If you would lend im n little algntsil |*r«Kiiiw * I will \m 
good '—by Ilosietti, I ahould Iw gratofnl; y«»ti mw'l cildigw 

mo in any othar way at lutwit; y«ii wifidd only vet »« if yoti 
lent m® the Iwt drawing that over wm mnm," 

{To HiiNEY AuL4St», MJh)—“I am gHliig t«» hiirdeii ywn @till 
with iome other carei on the «nhj«rt of IVo Ikjdwnlilisin, «f wlitrh 
you have altmdy had |«infnl ihoitghto wiotigh. 

“I have not iwkod Ro«itdti for |»rmii«ioii l<» toll y«4i (lott I 
am Buro 1 only do boUi him and you Jiwli™ in a*%uiwittg nurli 
pernusaion) that ono of tho oldef hindmriroa t** hi* |>r«|ire»» In 
art hoH been hii Borrow at tho atato of himltli of the ytuiiig girl, 
some of whoio work I iljowod you. I fimr ihw «irriiw will «wn 
b© B®al©d~~and with what efifuct U|Min hisn, I rannoi toll; I 
that M» atfcaehmont to hor ii very d«|*, hut how for fw? m |»r#’ 
pared for the low I know not. . . . 

“She cannot go aimut to tlilnp mm-b. Imt I ihotihl \m 
very glad if you would get her a lodging «t Oaford h*r « illllo 
while and oxamino hor—and dirwfc her how to wanagB h»r*i»lf-« 
then Bonding hor to the plaoa you think Bhu will k» «We, 

I have no doubt, to pay the two |«itt»da a wi^k. I *s*w«r in hmU, 
doubting not that when I have Aowa your letter to lh»»etii hi 
will be able to perauade her to give up tha deraty ah® 

cannot move for Bome day® yet I will lit you know wh»« to 
get th© rooms for her. She i» th© daughter of a mtohaahw. 
RoBBOtti first got her to dt to Mm for Mi highw fetmlt f»c«, 
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found out her talent for drawing, taught her, and got OHAP. 
bo her, and now she is dying unless the rest and change 
;an save her. She is five-and-twenty.” 

prescription was a winter abroad, and Ruskin gave 
aeans of going. 

.ossetti the obligations conferred by Ruskin did not 
javily. “ I had no idea,” he once wrote to Madox 
'that you were so monumental a character as to 
banker—a dangerous discovery!”i The Ruskin 
s also used, and sooner or later—generally later— 
gave good value in drawings for consideration re- 
Ruskin did not hold Rossetti too closely to the 
though he did indeed object on one occasion when 
ffered funds for a sketching-tour in Wales and 
assumed that the offer would equally hold for a trip 

The arrangement with Ruskin relieved Rossetti 
iary anxieties, but did not enslave his art. He 
the terms the more gladly, because gratitude was 
lied both by respect for Ruskin’s genius and by 
dng for the man. “ He is the best friend I ever 
wrote in one of his Family Letters^ (1855); and 
to William Allingham in the same year: “ I have 
valued friend than he, and shall have much to say 
^ " For Ruskin as a man and as a man of letters 

had,” says Mr. Hall Caine, " a profound admiration, 
yfrt the prose of much of Modern Painters among 
I in the language, and he used to say that Ruskin's 
ing in private life was often as vivid and im- 

^ For one thing, Ruskin talked Rossetti into 
LOUS co-operation at the Working Men's College. 

” wrote Rossetti to Allingham (November 1854), 

5t liberally undertaken a drawing-class, which he 
very Thursday evening, and he and I had a long 
bout plans for teaching. He is most enthusiastic 

Rossetti, and Pre- * “Some Personal Memories,” 
n, p. 102. in the Daily Neivs, Peb. 3, 1900. 

i. p. 137. See also Mr. Hall Caine’s My Story, 

t of D. 0. Rossetti to W. p. 120. 
p. 139, 
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about it, and has so infected me that I think of offering an 
evening weekly for the same purpose.” ^ At the College, 
then, as often at Denmark Hill or in Rossetti's studio, lie 
and Ruskin met—painting together, taking counsel on art 
and poetry, discussing hooks and men and policies. The 
letters of each of the men draw an equally pleasant picture 
of their friendship. Ruskin assumed the position of critic 
and mentor — suggesting subjects, pointing out defects, 
deploring the painter’s incessant retouchings. Rossetti, 
on his side, accepted all this for a while in good part, 
especially as he took his own way, nevertheless; and 
Ruskin, here as always in private intercourse, was as ready 
to learn as to teach. He begs Rossetti s assistance in selec¬ 
tion of colours; he asks to be allowed to come and see 
him paint. Mr. A. P. Elmslie, who was a student at the 
Working Men’s College in 1856, has given an anecdote 
which illustrates the friendly relations of the tivo art- 
teachers there. Rossetti walked round Ruskin’s class-room 
one evening, when the latter was absent. “How’s this ? ” 
he said; “nothing but blue studies—can’t any of you see 
any colour but blue ? ” “It was by Mr. Ruskin’s directions,” 
one of the students answered. “Well, where do you get 
all this Prussian blue from ? ” asked Rossetti; and th en, 
opening a cupboard, “ Well, I declare, here’s a packet with 
several dozen cakes of this fearful colour. Oh, I can’t allow 
it; Mr. Ruskin will spoil everybody’s eye for colour—I shall 
confiscate the whole lot; I must do it, in the interests of 
his and my pupils. You must tell him that I’ve taken 
them all away.” When a few evenings later Ruskin was 
told what had happened, he “ burst into one of those 
boisterous laughs in which he indulged whenever anything 
very much amused him.” 2 Ruskin’s criticisms of Rossetti’s 
methods were conveyed in much the same vein of mock- 
heroics. His letters of reproof and remonstrance are enter¬ 
taining, and should be read with an understanding of the 

* L(^s to W. Allingham, p. 83. Working Men's College, 185^1904, 

2 .Mimmafe 0 / Eiwwrd Bums- edited by the Eev. J. Llewelyn 
Jmm, voL i. p. 192. See also Mr. Davies. 

Mmdie’s papw, p. 44, in The 
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anter in wliicli the friends were indulging,^ and of 
il affection with which Ruskin seasoned his familiar 
skin said that he must decline to take drawings 
ley have been more than nine times entirely 
it.” “You are a conceited monkey,” he wrote, 

; your pictures right when I tell you positively 
wrong. What do you know about the matter, 
like to know ? ” Ruskin appears not to have pre- 
ssettfs letters to himself, but letters to other 
dents suggest the kind of way in which Rossetti 
dn back. Ruskin was for diligence and concentra- 
to that end proposed to throw Rossetti into prison: 
have the cell made nice, airy, cheery, and tidy, 
1 get on with your work gloriously.” That was all 
but Ruskin himself had allowed ten years to inter- 
-•een successive volumes of Modern Painters, “ who, 
Q,” wrote Rossetti, “will be old masters before the 
mded.” ^ Their views on many subjects differed, 
tti, we may be sure, never feigned acquiescence. 
is he was frankly bored; as with the first chapter 
'his Last, when it appeared in the Cornhill: “ who 
d it,” he wrote to Allingham, “ or anything about 
1 ? ” “ Ruskin I saw the other day,” he says again, 

)hed into, he talked such awful rubbish; but he is 
I chap, too, and as soon as he was gone I wrote my 
) him.” ^ 

ssetti the poet as to Rossetti the painter, the friend- 
stimulating and helpful. Rossetti had shown Ruskin 
Lations from the Italian. Ruskin greatly admired 
L gave the money-guarantee which seems to have 
lired to secure their publication.^ In 1856 Rossetti 
lished in the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine 
den of Nineveh.” Ruskin had no inkling of the 
p, and wrote to Rossetti “ wild to know the author ” 

. 0. Benson, in his mono- ® Letters to W. Allingham, pp. 

iossetti, p. 32, seems to 228, 269. 

lat to miss this point. * See Messrs. Smith, Elder 

Rossetti: Family Letters, and Co.’s letter in Rossetti Papers, 
.oir, vol. ii. p. 139. p. 437, 
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A C'HITKiS:^! OF JKXXV 


of 80 “gloriouB" a ptwin. Tho in tokl in a Irltor to 

AUingltairi. Bj~lliO“byo, it wiui liu.Hkin iinolo ino olior 
that lino in I'hf Ihtmtizrl. I li«d ni’Vor int'imt to 

show him any of my vowifyinga, but bo wrt»iti to mo «nio 
day lusking if f know tlio author of Xiurtrlt anti oouM 
intraduco liim—boing roally igmwuni, an I tbuml-Ho aftiT 
that tho HohIi w{« woak. Indood. I do not !km»w that it 
will not und in a Yolunm of mino. <‘no <»f tbono tlays," ^ It 
appoarn that lioasatti nhowod liur-kin all Ida poonw, thon 
writton, and aakod him to Hubmil tnio <»r otiior of thorn to 
Thaokoray for tho (J<n*nhili 

“Dkah Uusairm,—! havo in*ad Jr-untj, ami nmrly all ibe «t!ipr 
|joom«, with groat mro and with groat ni!inimti«»ii. In nmtiy of 
tho highoafc qualitioi thoy aro witlroly gn^al. Iliit I »h«aild Iw 
aorry if you laid thoiu bwfom tho |»uldi« tfrilirrly in ilanr |»rt‘»nst 
state. I do not think Jemij would Im utul«'rftt««Ml hul l.y fuw, 
and evsn of those few tho majority would I» olfriHlnl by the 
mode of treatmont. The tdmnudiw of tho a|rnkor hiiiiMdf lii bw 
doubtful. Ho Booins, oven to me, anomahnw. Up rwwoiw and 
fooli ontiroly liko ii wiso and ju»4 iiMirt yet in drunk 

and hruttd: no alh'etion for the girl «how« itself liw tlirnwirig 
tho money into hor hair m difiurdeily h« k alt«gnllier a dii- 
orderly porHon. Tho right fooling m mmatuml In him, and dt«w 
not thoroforo truly touch iw. I don’t mmn that an ©ntlrelj flght- 
miudod person never keeps a rnistrtw: but, if ho dw«, lio ©ttlior 
Iowa her—or, not loving Imr, would blame hiroi«:df, and be 
atmok for luinaolf no low than for htw, in such a fit. 

My oldef reason for not londing it to Tlw?kewy m llila dwnrti- 
aucs and too groat boldnwi for eomuum r»«<Inrs. Hut a.l» In 
many of ita verssa it ia unmelodious atnl bieowpleki. * FfttI * tit«t 
not rhyme to ‘Bello/ nor ‘Jenny* to ‘guiticm/ You «fi writ# 
perfect versos if you ohotwo, and should never write Ittiptrfeefc 
ones. None of these objeetioni ap|ily to the XaeimM, 11 you will 
allow m© to copy and send that initoad of tho Jmn^, I will dci It 
instantly. Many pieces in it are magniflcint,—and tliftm li hardly 
one harsh line. . . , 


^ Jiosmtii l*rt|«r«, p, Ji 4 , 
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I will take The Portrait if you like it better. Only you 
mcb the two first stanzas. The 'there is not any cliffer- 
n’t do.” 

o-ard to these criticisms, Mr. W. M. Rossetti remarks 
skin “had misapprehended the relation which the 
itonds to represent.” His objection to rhyming 
to “guinea” was (properly, as many may think) 
; that to “ fail ” and “ Belle ” was accepted; so 
Liskin’s criticisms of The Portrait: the words to 
e objected did not appear in the poem, as published, 
! whole of it was revised. It was Rossetti who 
Ruskin to a proper appreciation of Browning, 
iding Men and Women, and with it some of the 
rks which he didn’t know before, Ruskin declared 
belliously,” wrote Rossetti, “to be a mass of comm¬ 
and compelled me to sit down before him and lay 
r one whole night; the result of which was that 
me next morning a bulky letter to be forwarded to 
rich I trust he told him he was the greatest man 
lakespeare! ” ^ He did not quite do that, but he 
)wning, as we have heard, that Mrs. Browning had 
“ the greatest poem in the English language.” 
was hardly less rapturous than his friend over 
Leigh, “An astounding work,” he wrote of it; 
sr that St. Francis and Poverty do not wed in these 
St. James' Church, with rows of portrait figures 
r side, and the corners neatly finished with angels, 
that if a blind man were to enter the room this 
and talk to me for some hours, I should, with the 
intions, be in danger of twigging his blindness before 
,t moment came . . .; yet with all this knowledge 
elt somethirig like a bug ever since reading Awrora 
Oh, the wonder of it! ” ^ Of the poems of Rossetti’s 
hristina, Ruskin was severely critical, when they 
t submitted to him in manuscript:— 

». G. Rossetti.) “Jan. 24, 1861.—I sate up till late last 
ing poems. They are full of beauty and power. But no 


CHAP. 

XXIV. 


rs ofEosselti to W, Allingham, p. 163. 


2 Ibid., p. 189. 


noi ) EossF/rn in cukynk walk 

ptiltllHlier—l (Ui! tlwply gritn-wl t<i k««»w w«nile| t^kt^ tlimn, 

Hr) full firo Uu'y t>f qUiiiutwrMpa ami <.ffrnr«. trrr,}|*^kir iuri4»ur?' 
(iiitnicliiet'tl in sny grpnt r<“gri*l, in itn vhwl l»y f'MLrkl| 4 »»| 

3 H the calnmity «»f j«M’lry, The /Iw*/, ll««' ihttui^ t 

thu J'jiriif, tlin whuiw of S|nuws»r, Kr4l»t s»rr wnllon ttitlm.ut 

tiUciiig a MUgUi liri'uw or ihn r««!nnst*»« o-vsr f«r isirim; )*»ur 

ftlHlt'r Klir)ul«l oxereine Jn’m-lf in tin* istn-rrpat rtj|tJtis‘*nj*l'4«'o «»f 
until hIio ciiu write iw tlu' |>til*lir liko. Thon if bIih |.nlfl in inT 
cib.Hru'vathni aiul {«w«i«)n all wil! IwTomp j*r**riouii. lint »!»♦ tmi'il 
huvu tlw Form fjr«t. AH tu yuii «ii4 rov^rinjl lov© Ui Utit/’ 

ll()8Ht;lU mnit on ihis k'Hor If his hr*»lh«’r " wiilt vnry i^roal 
rc|^ret—umt8t HonieUw, I think, t liiivi? 1*4*1 litin Sfini’llilnij 
of LhoHtirt in iny answer.” * Wlim tlm |H««inf4 |»iih|i»li«*il. 
liowuvur -whothor with «)r wiilmni rovtsipii. I inll— 

llunkin prunoimond ihotn ** vnry, wry 

in 

Thiip, than, wn simy pifiurn tin* two friifiiilfi 
HotnoliinuH a^rouing, Hotuolitura Hgrmnng l.*t iliilFr. 
who, ihongh not print, wiw nut Ihdn’inimi. hmiiti ii gotwi 
to pub up with, suul nhhhj. in tin* irr*'r»|»«iifitl4w wnya f»f 
lloaHubli anti hw rmnm% Hi* hrv»'i| ilirm m lliry won’, luit 
wialiod thoy mmhl Ihj hullur, iuhI il« iw hi» Inwln tlnun. *' If 
you wujuhl da what I mtui," li« wrotii. *'it wmiltl ki iiiiidi 
oiwior”; thoy wow**al«urd criialurus,** l«»lhuf llirin , and im 
for lluHHOtU'i roomu, thci** lillnr*' »f tlierii wiia 
Yob, ouriuualy enough, after iha cloaih of wifo. wintn 

ho sob up IwuHo in Cheyne Walk in a piirtiipwiiip wliioli 
already wm bo include Hwinburno imd tkiorgo Mnrwlith, 
Euskin propt3aod himsolf m another tenant. I*erlia|>i It© tlid 
nob moan the offer ¥ory aerioualy; at luiy rule ti«llititK own© 
of tho proposal—whioh was fortunate, wo may Im iiiro, for all 
parbios, Momdibh haa given a oharaoterblio |si©luro of tli« 
domostio intorior. Ho drove over to CJhektm to liiipcict llio 
aparfcmontg, which ho had irrespniihly Agrt'wl Li f>ecu|iy, 

^ i), G, Mmelii; Ilk Family • Frata a ktter of IWi to Mr«* 
L^Um, mth a Mmwir, vol. il p. ISfl, Jdh» 
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past noon. Rossetti had not yet risen, though it CHAP, 
exquisite day. On the breakfast table on a huge 
;ed five thick slabs of bacon, upon which five rigid 
L slowly bled to death. Presently Rossetti appeared 
ssing-gown with slippers down at heel, and devoured 
,st like an ogre.” This decided Mr. Meredith. He 
; quarter’s rent in advance, and remained in his own 
. Ruskin, who was a delicate liver, would have 
3 same, except that he might have tried to reform 
3mian master of the house. Rossetti, moreover, had 
■c taste in live stock. Now, Ruskin was also fond of 
; of cats, one may suppose, because they are domestic, 
because they are obedient, of sheep because they 
:le. There is a quaint entry in one of his later 
oting his pleasure in giving orders that a sheep was 
3wed a free run over the Brantwood grounds. But a 
p is one thing. Rossetti’s animal friends at Chelsea 
owls, rabbits, dormice, hedgehogs, a woodchuck, a 
a kangaroo, wallabies, a deer, armadillos, a raccoon, a 
parrot, chameleons, lizards, salamanders, a laughing 
a zebu, a succession of wombats, and at one time, 

3, a bull. Ruskin, who was an occasional visitor, 
le been devoutly thankful that he had not exchanged 
3ful amenities of Denmark Hill for the menage and 
ie of his friend. 

itti had married Miss Siddal in May 1860, and 
)resently sent his congratulations :— 

MARK Hill, Sejtt. 4.—This is the first letter I have written 
return. I specially wished to congratulate you and Ida 
f mouth rather than by letter; but I could not get your 
3 Chatham Place yesterday. Please let me come and see 
)n as you can, and believe in my sincere affection and most 
d wishes for you both.—Ever affectionately yours, 

“ J. Ruskin. 

3rying to get into a methodical way of writing letters; but 
ad written this, it looked so very methodical that I must 
.isorderly postscript. I looked over all the book of sketches 
m Place yesterday. I think Ida should be very happy to 
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A mrv WITHIN the ei'tk 


i 60 Ilow inut'h jiHirn’ |»rrfo-lli‘, istsil t«»n«!«’r}y y««tt draw 

wlusn you aru tlrawiiii' Arr |!iiiw when y***-! draw »-1 *p. hIh* 

mtm you of all your mml fatilii* wlu’Si y«ii ««ily J««4 aI lirr.*' 

A litUo rift, within thu hilo uppourfi in a wliiuh in 

luidalod but uppuurM U» bebui^^ in - 

“I)ka«. Ilufi!4fcTTl,-'Tliasik y<«t» for y*Hir kimi Iriier. I »|tiile 
undoratautl your ways and way of ulkiitf*, , . . 

“ But W’luit I fw*! i/rrirm/ljii'alMHil )“<»» k that iiil»nr!ifig 

it yem are in Ultlw things Iwhitually srlflali lijinkiwg t»nly «4 whal 
you liko to do, or don’t !iko: siot of what w«til4 t«» kisid. Wisoro 
your nffoclionu ani almngly tjuirliwl I lids noi hfs » 

—but it is lust you tilioiild mrv f«*r 1110 , fn§ mt 

aoldom. I wkh L«F.io ami you lik^l nw rwrtigli to--‘-My ■ •lait «n a 
drMslng’gown and rmi in for a mlfusla ratlirr llwn iK*t itio, or 
paint on a pictur© In m\ uiwiglilly 8i«l*% mlluw ilw« i«»i ainii« tm 
when I was ill. But ynu ean’t m>dt y«iir»»K«» iifep «»«♦, and y«ti 
^YOuld only like me Iw if ys»u triwl. i\» t«fig m I ih’» in lli«* way 
I do here, you can’t of cour» know intt riMhlly. 

‘*I am reliwd this smfridng llw nwin irtuthto I mm Iti 
yoatordayj; and am very aff«*rtioiwtoly jtniri, » d. 

“Lovo to Id»i«. 

“I am afraid this Uf»to rvada rudky—it 1* not lliat i I atw 
gonorally doprowod. Pwrha|»i you tolli like nw letter tlt4ii I ihi|»|kiw 
you do. I moan osdy, I did not itdiliiterpml or toke III »tiylliiitg 
yesterday; but I have no |Kiwor In gcnoml «*f Iwlievlug mtirli in 
pQoploi caring for mo. Tvo a little rw»r« ftltli in Lkiio tlwii In 
you—bocauio, though aho don’t w nit, her bride'* ki*i »* full 
and queonly-kind; but I fancy I gall ytm by iiiy want nf •yinptitliy 
in many things, and io loie hold of you.** 

In 18G2 camo Mra. Roisotts’s tragio deitlb, awl itoikin 
trusted " that honooforward 1 inaj lie raortj with you, m I 
am able now bettor to fool your grimt |towe» of iwind, and 
am myaolf more iu nood of the klmlniiii with wliiolt they an 
joined.” But it waa not to bo so. For on© thing, IkMettl, 
in the period of his life which foUowed the death of hli wifi, 
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led with, most of his old friends. Besides, Ruskin CHi^. 
lactic and Rossetti impatient. Rossetti’s personality 
ted most men who came under his spell; he was 
med to speak, and to have his words accepted, 
b question. It was from Rusldn alone among his 
that he heard unfavourable criticism. Moreover, 
i, whose suspiciousness of his friends was soon 
ome a form of mania, was aggrieved by reports 
reached him, and which he did not stop to verify, 
rawings by himself and his wife were being sold 
kin. On his side, Rusldn was out of sympathy with 
V, and more voluptuous, development of Rossetti’s 
i loudly intolerant of his technical faults. Rossetti 
d his complaints about Ruskin’s disposal of his draw- 
luskin retorted with pungent remarks on Rossetti’s 
jes. Rossetti, it is clear, while maintaining his own 
.s, still wrote kindly, and even affectionately. But 
id of sympathy was broken:— 

D. G. Rossetti.) —“ I am very grateful to you for this letter, 
the feelings it expresses towards me. I was not angry, and 
IS nothing in your note that needed your asking my pardon, 
int them—^the first and second—just as rightly as this pretty 
ad yet they conclusively showed me that we could not at 
nor for some time yet, be companions any more, though 
ds, I hope, as ever. 

im grateful for your love—but yet I do not want love. I 
:l boundless love from many people during my life. And in 
in one case that love has been my greatest calamity—I have 
isly suffered from it. But the thing, in any helpful degree, 
over been able to get, except from two women of whom I 
e the only one I care for, and from Edward Jones, is ‘ under- 
I am nearly sick of being loved—as of being hated—for 
rs understand me as little as my haters. I had rather, in 
disliked by a man who somewhat understood me than much 
a man who understood nothing of me. 
w I am at present out of health and irritable, and entirely 
to make myself as comfortable as I can, and therefore to 
I only with people who in some degree think of me as I think 


sot UrSKIS-S ItHVI-mi'.MKNI-S 

of mysolf. I ««!»/ 1 h» wr»*ng in wtyini? 1 4im ‘’S* tltaij l»tit at 
pro«eut I m« only livo »sr »|«’Ak wiili ttli-* iifcnv wiili m*' that 

I (tm this (»r that. Awl tlirri) »r«t »'■»»»§« wltn-fi I kti*** I knnw 

or mil tlu, just afi woll iw a man kn‘»«it W ran ri4f «‘r swim, nr 
knowa tho fiU’tn uf mirh fiiul wtirli is m-st'ssrr, Xmw ils«rr art’ n»A(iy 
thing* In wiiirh I itlway* Iiiivp arkn‘*wlwl|,vsl, a«tl ulsall <irkfmwl»nl||««, 
your «ujioriority l« mo. I ki»«*w ii, h# wrli as I kis«»«' that Si. 
Pftul’i itt higher than 1 »uu Tlwnv mp «4!«»r tilings in ^Iwrli I jnat 
a« Bimply know that / am 8ti|»orit«r h* y»»«. I nwan in writing. 
You writ<t, iw you koltnr than 1. 1 f«ml4 h«ut wrilleti 

a ntaum liko you. Now in <»h| liunvi I <ii4 m»l mrr two »lwwt 
■whothef yciu know or irknnwWgrtl in wliai I wisa 3nji«*rs*»r to you, 
or not. But now (lioing, iw I sny, srrital4*i «n«l ill| t 4»» raw. anil 
1 will nmtxilato witli m* man w!i»» imi «r li’.» arr»|»t my 

own oitinmte of i»y«4f. hW Ilrrll ist*% 4 ymr ago, 

that a ittttenuuil of nitno roHiwtiiig » ^riruiiflr uiatk'i (%%-|jirh I ksn-tw 
h/umt before h© wa« Iwrn) w«w *Ik«Is.’ I li'l*! hitti in itilnris Ip* was 
a fool I ho loft the house* ami I will nui mn* him »g'«« *»issiil li» la 
wiitir.' Now you in tho muio imtfuser tell nw * llir* in y«ur 

drawings are not grmter ihan i!p«« I |ml up wiili in wlwl i* ilwntl 
mo/ and that ones of my iwirtania m a ’ iHi^takwily tmnspktiliHl 
oarpontdr.* And I aimwor- •not tJsBl ywii are a fmd, fm iswii 

ia that who oan dwign m you cam ■ hut ilwl y«ii kfi«w 

nothing «f rno, nor of my Jciiowh?dgo, si«r of my tlimigliii*, «f 
tho sort of graap of thing* I have In difociiotm in whieli y«» are 
utterly poworkw ; and that I do not rhcioi« »s»y nswrn t*i tAlk t« you 
until you can reoognlM my auparhtrltlw m / can y«*tir*. 

“And thii roaiguition, oliiorvii* i* nut a iiialter of will or 
oourtosy. You simply do not w. eerlaiw elsarai'tora itt la®, and 
cannot son th&m; itlll hm eould you (t»r I a*lc yiui t«) 

protood to ioo them. A day may come wUmi yiiii wilt Iw alib. 
Then, without apology, without rewtraiut—nw-wly m immtj diffuretit 
from what you aro now—com® hat^k k> mo, and wt wsli l« a» we 
used to bo. It ii not tbk affair of tho dimwlfigt-"-”ftoi thb MJtstenco 
—hut tho ways and thought! I have teen In you mm «»« I kR»w 
you, oouplod with this ehangt of health in my«lf, which wiidpf 
this namsmry~-oompricat6tl ako by a chango In ywur own iiietliflds 
of work wiUi which I Imvo no iym|»thy, and whieli reader* it 
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le for me to give yon the kind of praise which would give CHAP 
sure. There are some things in which I know your present 
be wrong : others in which I strongly feel it so. I cannot 
the feeling, though I do not allege that as a proof of the 
3s. The points of knowledge I could not establish to you, 
e than I could teach you mineralogy or botany, without 
■d work on your part, in directions in which it is little likely 
ever give it. It is of course useless for me, under such 
ances, to talk to you. . . 

: written explicitly in irritation; yet even so, only to 
jrstood as the final awakening to a gradual estrange- 
: soul from soul. Others than Ruskin found Rossetti 
ble as a friend; but others than Rossetti might well 
und Ruskin’s terms exacting. “ He has never rubbed 
•d against others,” said Jowett of him, in later years, 
iter to Rossetti reveals a temper of aloofness and of 
hich was to grow in Ruskin. For a while the friend- 
itween the two men was kept in being. “Ruskin 
n Grabriel on Wednesday,” says Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 
y for December 7, 1866, “ and all went off most cor- 
Eluskin expressing great admiration of the ‘ Beatrice 
ith-trance.’ ” This was the “ Beata Beatrix ” bought, 

5 at Ruskin’s suggestion, by his friend Mrs. Cowper- 
, and now in the National Grallery by her bequest. 

! Ruskin sought, we are told, to enlist Rossetti’s co- 
Dn “ in efforts for social amelioration on a systematic 
2 the actual suggestion was probably that Rossetti 
join the Committee on the Unemployed, in which 
was at that time deeply interested. This, however, 

; at all in Rossetti’s line, and the two friends did not, 
ilieved, meet again. They continued, however, occa- 
• to correspond. Ruskin showed “ kind and unassum- 
erosity ” to an Italian friend of Rossetti,^ and “ there 
er from Ruskin to Rossetti, as late as August 1870, 
y amicable, and including a reference to the Poems 

* Rossetti Papers, j). 199. 

Memoir of B. (?. Rossetti, vol. i. p. 262. 

® Rossetti Papers, p. 361. 
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thon publishw!,** * *rh»t break In llnir |«!r»»niil initirwitirao 
in no way alTootwl Iltiskin’a ii|»|»r«'ri«ii«»ii t»f liw l'ri«iiiri4g«’niuH. 
In 2V<f Tht*iT (\tiautH t*J wrlHeii in IKT.H, 

bo niontionod many of liu.HHolir« pietiirrii iin ’*t»f 
iinporiHljablu powor aiul vaints, iw aliio many ««f ihe puemn to 
wluob ho gavo np part of his painter'ii sirmiijili." Hnakina 
mforonooH to Ina “muah IovihI frioiid/' Oabriol Uuiinniii, in 
'J'hc Art of Kittfond allow Imw wartiilj Iw rlierishiHl 

tlio lutmiory of hi« frieml; and Mr. Hail Irttno, \Uit» saw 
mu(}h of lloHBotti in hi« later years, tellH i«o ilmi Ito twvrv 
spoko of Euakin but with griiltlndw «iid b»yiili.y. In /'nr- 
tfTiUt, Eunkin had iiitoiidnd to Kptsak tif itiofi? fully, 

but ft short chnrfutlorimlion idono ww^ wrilloii. '‘Ilw wan 
roftlly,” saya Euskiii, **not wi Kiiglbhitian, but « grout. Itiilian 
tormontml in tho Infurtio of EngbiiKl; iloini' tlt« Inmt Im 
could; but tho 'oouhr ahortoiioci by tli« Rirotigilt of hit 
aniniftl ptwaiorw, without any tniiitrti nuiirwl, »»r guiding 
faith/’ What ho thua «|>okii c»f tliu tbwi. ho lirwl wiitl in 
effect to his friend. '* I don’t m%j you d« wrong, l*o0atii«i jim 
don’t soom to know wlmt m wrong, but jiist i« il»i wliiHufir 
you like as far as possibk—iw piippioi imil ituniiiii d*t." 

* .l/nwosVj v»4. i. |». Sft3. 



CHAPTER XXV 


!THE END OF MODERN PAINTERS 
(1856-1860) 

"And now, in writing beneath the cloudless peace of the 
snows of Chamouni, what must be the really final words of 
the book which their beauty inspired and their strength 
guided, I am able, with yet happier and calmer heart than 
3ver heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance of Faith, 
that the knowledge of what is beautiful leads on, and is the 
first step, to the knowledge of the things which are lovely 
nd of good report; and that the laws, the life, and the joy 
of beauty in the material world of God, are as eternal and 
sacred parts of His creation as, in the world of spirits, 
virtue; and in the world of angels, praise.”~jElpfZo^zie to 
Modern Painters, 1888. 

1 manifold activities which have been ds cribed in pre- 
ng chapters were pursued in the busy world of men. 

completion of Modern Painters required a dijfferent 
1 of experience— 

“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 

yas in the Fairies’ Hollow at Chamouni or among the 
ie of the Unterwalden pine; in the sohtude of the 
ttish moors; in the sacred places of Swiss history; or 
a his library windows, open to the stars and clouds, 
: Ruskin carried on the studies of natural beauty, and 
seived the imaginative fancies and piercing thoughts, 
chhe was afterwards to clothe with literary art. Foreign 
'■el, too, always stimulated his powers. “It is good for 
” he wrote to his father from Turin (July 19, 1858), “to 
on the Continent, as I get a sensation every now and 
a—and knowledge always: in England I can enjV 
self in a quiet way as I can in the garden at home, 
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FOREIGN TOUR; 1856 


I get no strong feeling of any kind.” This chapter, there¬ 
fore, will be mainly concerned with his summer tours in 
1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859. It is characteristic of Ruskin’s 
strenuous life that the crowning volume of his principal 
work should be the fruit of holiday tasks and holiday 
thoughts. 


I 

(1856) 

We left Ruskin in an earlier chapter (XIX., p. 373) 
as he was about to start in May 1856 for a tour with his 
parents in Switzerland. He had been through a hard spell 
of winter's work in finishing the third and fourth volumes 
of Modern Painters; he must have needed the holiday, and 
he was in the mood to enjoy it. The diary shows him in 
full activity and enthusiasm. At Calais—now how much 
changed from then!—he finds “for once nothing changed 
anywhere; the young leaves lovely, and the old spire seen 
through them.” At Senlis, the view from the cathedral was 
“ quite magnificent, and the clear, crystalline French sun¬ 
light like Paradise.” The travellers went by their old road 
to BMe, and spent seven or eight weeks in the towns or 
on the lakes of Northern Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and at Fribourg. One of the main objects which 
Ruskin proposed to himself on this tour was a continuation 
of the intended series of illustrations of Swiss towns (p. 332). 
The illustrations were to accompany a book on Swiss history, 
and the diary contains various memoranda of dates and 
events; to which, in after years, Ruskin added the comment, 
“ Things begun, unfinished: No. 1—Swiss Battles.” The 
list was destined to become a long one; he was for ever 
planning more schemes than even his prodigious industry 
and unaffrighted plunges into new subjects could complete. 
“ My father,” he writes of this tour, “ begins to tire of the 
proposed work on Swiss towns, and to inquire whether 
the rest of Modern Painters will ever be done.” Perhaps 
he had tired of the historical project a little himself; at 
any rate, the snows of Chamouni began to call, and in 
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liddle of July the party moved to Vevay, Geneva, CHAP, 
artin, and Chamouni. Arrived among the aiguilles, 
was soon deep in his geological studies: “ at work 
pickaxe and spade before breakfast,” we read more 
once in the diary, “ for an hour and a half.” He paid 
sr flying visit to Chamouni in 1858, and was there 
for a few days in 1859; but this, in 1856, was the 
!t of the visits which immediately preceded the fifth 
le of Modern Painters. He visited all his favourite 
s—the Fairies’ Hollow at Ch^telard, the Breven, and 
St ; he was very busy with his sketch-book, and noted, 

11 as drew, the movements of the clouds among the 
ains. On this occasion he met an old friend. “At 
ouni,” wrote Sir Henry Layard,^ “ I fell in with Buskin, 
njoyed a walk with him on the glaciers; he is always 
mt and agreeable.” 

was on this occasion also, as already related, that Buskin 
the friendship of Charles Eliot Norton. “I have 
memory of these days,” said Norton in later years, 
hich I recall him except as one of the pleasantest, 
ist, kindest, and most interesting of men.” ^ “ He seemed 
adds Norton, “cheerful rather than happy. The 
st currents of his life ran out of sight.” There was, for 
aing, no longer that complete inward unity which is 
;ary to happiness; Buskin was beginning to outgrow 
mple and assured religious faith of his childhood and 
manhood. Then, again, more and more, as the years 
by, he was to be oppressed by the contrast between 
Bauty of the world of nature and the hardness of the 
lot, the blindness, the indifference, or the folly of 
Lnd towards the things which pertain to their peace, 
responsibihties of human life, the shortness of the 
3 d span, as measured by the infinity of things to be 
and to be done, weighed heavily upon a man whose 
ity was as unbounded as his versatility. There is 
iday meditation in his diary of this period (Geneva, 
mber 7, 1856) which reveals some of the inner currents 

^ Autobiograjphy, vol. ii. p. 209. 

2 Letters of Bushin to Norton, voL i. p. 5. 
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of Kuskin’s life. He makes a numerical “ calculation of 
the number of days which under perfect term of human 
life I might have to live.” He works the sum out to 
11,795, and for some years onward the days in his diary 
are noted by the diminishing numbers.i Throughout this 
tour of 1856 he was constantly at work, not only drawing, 
observing, geologising, but also, in accordance with his in¬ 
variable custom, reading; and by readiug Kuskin meant 
reading, marking, learning. The diary of this summer shows 
him busy, among many things, with notes on the morality 
of Redgauntlet, and with an analysis and collation of all 
the texts in the Bible relating to Conduct and Faith. In 
the evenings he read aloud to his mother, selecting on this 
occasion several of George Sand’s stories; on these also he 
made critical notes. 


II 

(1857) 

Ruskin and his parents returned by Paris, where he again 
spent several days in studymg the pictures at the Louvre. 
He was home early in October, and plunged at once into some 
of that various work which is described in earlier chapters. 
Turner’s pictures had to be described, and the drawings 
arranged. His classes at the Working Men’s College 
simultaneously claimed his attention; and, as an offshoot 
from this work, he wrote during the winter of 1856-57 
The Elements of Drawing. At the begmning of the new 
year he was further engaged in lecturing. The spring 
and summer of 1857 brought fresh tasks. There were his 
Academy Notes to be written; and in duly the Manchester 
lectures on The Political Economy of Art were delivered. 

After a visit to Sir Walter and Lady Trevelyan at 
Wallington, he was taken off by his parents to the High¬ 
lands for a holiday (July to October). Of this tour no 
diary has been found. The short sketch which Ruskin 

^ With some interruptions from Ruskin; he was seventy in 1889, 
ill-health, the “perfect term of which was in fact the end of his 
human life “ was allotted to working years. 
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in his autobiography suggests that he was not 
eased at being diverted from his favourite haunts 
i Alps. But the journey left vivid impressions 
nind, and was fruitful, both in minute studies of 
I in general observations. The opening pages of 
are eloquent with Ruskin’s impressions of a 
item and wild,” which is devoid of any “valu- 
Lments of art,” while yet it is the nurse of noble 
md is able to “hallow the passions and confirm 
)les ” of its children “ by direct association with the 
power, of nature.” Ruskin worked hard during 
in at drawing. A single drawing at Blair Athol 
he says, “ a week at six hours a day.” 
irried back from Scotland on receiving official 
. that the Trustees of the National Gallery had 
> entrust the arrangement of the Turner drawings 
Ihis, as we have seen, was his main work during 
:ig months, and it was very heavy. But he also 
■ publication the lectures on The Political JEconomy 
d Avrote the Addenda to them. Work for Modem 
though it was put on one side, did not pass from 
and during this autumn of 1857 he made many 
“ Cloud Beauty.” He once said that he “bottled 
carefully as his father bottled sherries; here, from 
are some samples:— 

nher 1. 11,442.—A vermilion morning at last, all 

oft scarlet, sharp at edge, and graduated to purple and 
moving slowly beneath it from the south-west, heaps of 
i—between the scud and cirrus—at horizon [sketch]. It 
lu exquisite day—a little more cold and turn to east in 
clear and soft. All purple and blue in distance, and 
bine near on the trees, and green fields. Very green they 
.elds, that is; and the trees hardly yet touched on the 
vestern hillside with autumn colour. Note the exquisite 
le golden leaves scattered on the blue sky, and the horse- 
hin and smaU, dark against them in stars [sketch].” 
mler 3. 11,440.—Dawn purple, flushed, delicate. Bank 

ud, heavy at six [sketch]. Then the lighted purple cloud 
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showing through it, open sky of dull yellow above—all grey, and 
darker scud going across it obliquely, from the south-west—moving 
fast, yet never stirring from its place, at last melting away. It 
expands into a sky of brassy flaked light on grey—passes away into 
grey morning.” 

It was on collections of memoranda sucli as these, made 
both in pen and pencil during a long series of years, that 
the chapters on the Clouds in the fifth volume were based. 
Ruskin’s study windows commanded a wide expanse of 
open country; and in the large garden behind his house 
at Denmark Hill he had materials ready to hand for his 
studies in trees and leaves and flowers. The autumn flowers 
he did not love as he did the autumn skies. “ Garden 
spoiled,” he notes in his diary, “by vile chrysanthemums.” 
The poetry of these “autumn fairies,” which Maeterlinck 
has expressed so prettily, seldom appealed to Ruskin. He 
loved best the most natural flowers, and “the pensiveness 
which falls upon us as the leaves drift by in their fading,” 
filled him often with sadness. In later years he disliked 
the season of autumn, and always longed for the return of 
spring. Mrs. Severn would sometimes call his attention to 
the beauty of the autumn woods, but he had made up his 
mind against them; though, to please her, he would admire 
them “just this time.” 


Ill 

( 1858 ) 

Ruskin’s work at the National Gallery, which moreover 
was not allowed to interrupt his teaching at the Working 
Men’s College, did not exhaust his energies during the 
winter of 1857-58. In January, February, and April he 
gave lectures, and in May there were again Academy Notes 
to be written. By the time that these were off his hands, 
and that he had finished the arrangement of the Turner 
drawings, he was thoroughly tired out, and he set forth in 
May for a long holiday in Switzerland and Italy. On this 
occasion his parents did not accompany him, and the daily 
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lis fatiier gives us full particulars of liis movements CHAP, 
■essions. “I mean.” Fe said to Ris father (Calais, 

1858), “to write my diary as much as I can by 
will amuse mamma and you. and be just as useful 
if in a book.’' The tour lasted four months; and 
t long journey in more than one sense. He was 
L into trains of thought and study which carried 
He went leisurely through France, and thence by 
Iheinfelden, where he stayed a week. One of the 
f his tour was to identify the scene of some of 
sketches in the National Gallery:_ 

NPELDEN, May 20.—If you want to see where I am, just 
National Gallery as soon as you go back to town, and ask 
let you look at the frames Nos. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90; they 
y like, except only that the town, which Mr. Turner has 
it the size of Strasburg, consists of one street and a few 
what he had drawn as mountains are only the wooded Jura, 
in shape. . . . But the most beautiful thing of all is the 
■ound the whole town, now filled with the sweetest possible 
liefly in flower with white narcissus and deep red tulips,— 

I, but one mass of red, bloomed with blue like a plum, and 
pie; the grey walls above covered with ivy, and with all 
rs yet unfallen : you will see them in Turner’s sketches.” 

moat is the subject of the drawing which was 
for Plate 84 in Modern Painters and entitled 
Another of his drawings of Rheinfelden is en- 
,t the same place (Plate 83), being one of those 
3 made “to show the exact modifications made 
r as he composed his subjects.” 

Rheinfelden Ruskin went by Stein (looking across 
e to the old town of Sakingen) and Lauffenbourg to 
Thence he went to see and sketch the Castle of 
y. The next halting-place was Bremgarten, where 
de Genlis had in 1793 taken refuge with her pupil, 
selle d’Orleans, and where he was interested in 
some memorials of her. Next he wen to Zug, a 
I little known to the tourist—the Swiss Nuremberg, 

I it—combining the interest of many old buildings 

2 K 


THE LAKE OF ZUG 


h. a sylvan lake and pastoral scenery. The art of the 
Lss did not impress Kuskin, but the quiet landscape 
ped him round in contented peace:— 

“ Stmday [May 30].—I was thinking, as I walked here yester- 
among the villages, why it was that I am so especially fond of 
tzerland, as distinguished from other countries; and I find the 
on to be that I am so peculiarly sociable (provided only that 
pie don't talk to me). In all other countries the masses of the 
pie are collected in cities, and one passes through large extents 
iand without seeing more than a few cottages of agricultural 
lurers; but in Switzerland the mass of the people is dispersed 
lugh the whole country: their power and life are mainly there; 
one passes, not through field after field of merely cultivated land, 
through estate after estate of various families, each having its 
ily mansion, its garden, meadow and corn land, and the cheerful- 

I and bustle of all kinds of business, together with the various 
racter of old and young, of master and servant, of labour and, in 
srtain simple way, luxury. There is also a kind of society in the 
e redundance of animal life which is very pleasing to me. In 
ig over the Northumberland moors near Lady Trevelyan's, if you 
) and listen, you will hear nothing but the wind whistling—a 
ling brook perhaps among some stones, now and then the cry 
i curlew, now and then the bleat of a lamb; all plaintive and 
ancholy. Yesterday, as I told you, the evening was quite wind- 
, and when I stopped and listened there were all the following 
ads going on at once:— 

“ 1. Grasshoppers. Very merry indeed. 

“2. Grilles (a brown insect, half grasshopper, half fly; more 

II and clear in voice than the grasshopper—like a quantity of 
e Jews’ harps among the grass). Very merry also. 

“ 3. Birds in general, twittering softly, but in great numbers. 

“ 4. Bees. Very loud everywhere. 

“ 5. Eunlets of water in the grass and from wooden pipes—a 
oliarly Swiss sound, quite different from the noise of stony 
ams. 

“ 6. Doves. 

“ 7. Cuckoos. 

“8. Church beUs. 
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Peasant cracking Hs whip, some way off in a bye-road CHAP, 
aable, except that it seemed to please 1dm). XXV. 

Ditto singing ‘Ranz des vaches’ (objectionable also, but 

)• 

w that’s companionable and pleasant.” 

boughts afterwards coloured a well-known passage in 
lis books:— 

long as men live by breads the far away valleys must laugh 
are covered with the gold of God, and the shouts of His 
lultitude ring round the winepress and the well. . . . ISTo 
continually and untiringly loved, but one rich by joyful 
abour; smooth in field; fair in garden; full in orchard; 

3et, and frequent in homestead; ringing with voices of vivid 
No air is sweet that is silent; it is only sweet when 
ow currents of under sound—triplets of birds, and murmur 
p of insects, and deep-toned words of men, and wayward 
P childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
bhat all lovely things are also necessary;—the wild flower 
ivayside, as well as the tended corn; and the wild birds 
.tures of the forest, as well as the tended cattle; because 
h not live by bread only, but also by the desert manna; 

■ wondrous word and unknowable work of God.” ^ 

b this impression of pastoral peace, recollections of 
endurance and valour mingled in Ruskin’s mind and 
as afterwards in the pages of his fifth volume; for 
jg he drove to one of the sacred spots of Swiss his- 
be field of Morgarten; and then on to Brunnen, in the 
' the Tell country, where also there was the interest 
tifying Turner’s views. From Brunnen he moved 
Tuelen, where he met his painter-friend, Inchbold.^ 

/■s on the Bay of Uri were to be fruitful by-and-by. 
the most beautiful passages in the fifth volume is 
lich describes the lake and woods of the Vierwald- 
5 ee; and in after years he took pleasure in the thought 
hatever else may have been faulty in his work, he 
.east done full justice to the Unterwalden Pine. 

0 t/ds Last, § 82. * See above, p. 401. 
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From Fluelen lie drove over the St. Gothard to Bellin- 
zona. He was already familiar with the town, as the lecture 
on "Iron” in The Two Paths shows. On this occasion he 
had intended to make but a short halt there, but was so 
charmed with the place—in those days before the railway— 
that he stayed a month :— 

"Belltnzona. [June 14]. ... I kave never yet seen else- 
-where quite suck a place as tkis. Wkat tke climate is you may 
guess by tke wkite mulberries being now ripe; tkey are stripping 
tke trees, and tke ground is wkite witk fallen fruit, luscious as 
koney. Imagine tkis climate in tke midst of gneiss rocks—exactly 
like tkose of tke Garry at Killiecrankie, only vaster—and towering 
back into ridge beyond ridge of mountain, terrace, and crest; you 
can kardly conceive bow wonderful it is to stand beside the torrents, 
sweeping in bright waves over these rocks, witk all tke look of tke 
loveliest Highland stream, but above—^instead of mountain ask and 
low heath—groves and overhanging shades of sweet chestnut and 
roofs of continuous vine, tke rock ferns shooting out among tke vine 
tendrils. I have often seen Italian scenery of tkis kind in limestone, 
but never yet in gneiss, flecked witk quartz like that of tke Matter¬ 
horn, and glittering witk broad plates of black mica; painted oratories 
at every turn, and little chapels; tke brooks coming down through 
tke very vineyards over stony beds crossed by foot-bridges ; tke great 
fortresses showing their towers continually through tke gaps in tke 
leaves above; and tke people—not pale and diseased as in Val 
d'Aosta, nor ugly as in Switzerland, but nearly all beautiful and 
full of quick sight and power, faces burning witk intelligence and 
strength of sensation—useless, on account of idleness, but bright to 
look upon. And witk all tkis, in an hour and a half, if I like, I can 
be in tke climate of Cumberland, without tke damp of it, for the 
kills rise steep on both sides of tke valley to tke snow-line—no 
glaciers, nor perpetual snow, but, for a month yet, snow in all the 
koUows; and, to make things complete in a not unimportant point, 
superb trout—^none of your wkite lake-bred things, but stream trout 
—^pink like roses, and fresh like cream.” 

These were weeks of quiet thinking and of sketching. Thus 
he writes from BeUinzona (June 17): “ I am much stronger 
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en I left Rome, and sRall probably soon begin 
L little M. P. in tbe mornings, but I want to get 
of months of nearly perfect rest before putting 
. of shoulder to it.” 

. Bellinzona (after a day or two’s excursion to 
Rusldn drove to the head of the lake, and took 
mer for Baveno and the Isola Bella. Writing 
0 his father (July 8), Ruskin mentions a political 
ion 'which made a great impression on him, for he 
more than once as an illustration in his economic 
. 1 _ 

pity nor respect can be felt for these people, who have sunk 
in sunk, merely by idleness and wantonness in the midst 
ssings and advantages : who cannot so much as bank out— 
mountain stream, because, as one of their priests told me 
day, every man always acts for himself: they will never 
ler and do anything at common expense for the common 
b every man tries to embank his own land and throw the 
)on .his neighbours; and so the stream masters them all 
ps its way down all the valley in victory. This I heard 
curate of a mountain chapel at Bellinzona, when I went 
ing to draw his garden.” 

1 Baveno Ruskin climbed the Monterone, and con¬ 
it as the stupidest “ of all stupid mountains—grass 
way, no rocks, no interest, and the dullest view of 
! I ever yet saw in my life ” (July 13). At Arona 
ped a night and made some notes on Turnerian 
phy there, and thence he went by rail to Turin, 
e stayed five or six weeks, enjoying the town life 
seclusion in the mountains :— 

nsr, July 15. —It is just two months since I arrived late at 
ic from Paris, and was shown up the rough wooden stairs 
ugher room of a French country inn. With the exception 
;le evening at the Trois Rois at Basle, my life sipce has 
rely rural, not to say savage—it having been my chance 
to lodge in an unbroken succession of either primitive or 
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Unio this Last^ § 72 n., and Library Edition, vol. xvii. p. 551. 
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decidedly bad inus. I am very sorry to say that after this rusticai- 
tion I find mtich contentment in a large room looking into your 
favourite square, a note or two of band, a Parisian dinner, and half 
a pint of Moet’s champagne with Monte Viso ice in it.” 

The diary (still in the form of letters) shows him as 
keenly observant as ever, noting, for instance, the contrasts 
between French and Italian dress, and studying “the Paul 
Yeronese types” in the streets:— 

“I have made up my mind,” he writes (August 19), “that it is 
quite impossible for anybody to be a figure painter in the North, 
except in the stiff Holbein way. The myriads of beautiful things 
one sees in this climate—where heads are always bare, and generally 
necks and arms; where people live in the open air, and in walking 
along a street, one walks through household after household, watch¬ 
ing all their little domestic ways of going on—are more to a real 
painter than all the Acadamy teaching he could get in a lifetime.” 

The comfort and gaiety of Turin—still, it will be re¬ 
membered, the capital of the Sardinian Kingdom—made 
Ruskin in the mood to enjoy the pictures by Paolo Yeronese 
which are among the principal treasures of the Gallery in 
that city. To the studies then commenced he always 
attached a turning-point in his mental development, so 
far as the criticism of art was concerned. He had started 
on the path of his critical pilgrimage spellbound by the 
“physical art-power of Rubens.” Then, under strong re¬ 
action, he fell into the arms of the Primitives, and Angelico 
was the god of his artistic idolatry. He was fully conscious 
of the power and charm of the Yenetians, but he regarded 
their art as “partly luxurious and sensual,” and their 
religion as insincere. His study of Yeronese at Turin, and 
afterwards of Titian in the German Galleries, drew him away 
once more from the Purist to the Natufalist ideal, and Titian 
and Yeronese became to him standards of “ worldly visible 
truth,” no less than of perfection in art—the earlier school, 
“worshippers not of a worldly and visible Truth, but of 
a visionary one doing less perfect work.” Ruskin was to 
undergo one other transition and no more—discovering at 
Assisi in 18Y4 “the fallacy that Rehgious artists were 
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than Irreligious/' The story of these " oscilla- CHAP, 
temper and progressions of discovery” is fully 
Ruskin himself in Fors Glavigera?- It is v?ith 
stage but one that we are now concerned—^the 
ich Ruskin had reached when he sat down to 
le concluding chapters of Modern Painters, with 
Lchanted voice of Venice” sounding in his ears. 

V problems which began to compel his attention 
orked and wondered before Veronese's pictures at 
.re stated very clearly in a note, which I found 
his papers, on an “Annunciation” by Ora 2 ;io Lomi 
schi):— 

ideg being well studied in arrangement, the features of both 
’6 finely drawn in the Roman style—^the ‘ high ’ or Raphael- 
Einner — and very exquisitely finished; and yet they are 
y ignoble; while, without the least effort, merely treating 
ires as pieces of decoration, Titian and Veronese are always 
md the curious point is that both of these are sensual 
working apparently with no high motive, and Titian per- 
with definitely sensual aim, and yet invariably noble; while 
tileschi is perfectly modest and pious, and yet base. And 
Angelo goes even greater lengths, or to lower depths, than 
ind the lower he stoops, the more his inalienable nobleness 
self. Certainly it seems intended that strong and frank 
r, rejecting aU tendency to asceticism, monachism, pietism, 
a, should be connected with the strongest intellects. Dante, 
s severe, at least, of aU nameable great men; he is the 
I know. But Homer, Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, 
dichael Angelo, Sir Joshua, Rubens, Velasquez, Correggio, 
ire aU of them boldly Animal. Francia and Angelico, and 
3 urists, however beautiful, are poor weak creatures in com- 
I don’t understand it; one would have thought purity 
ength, but it doesn’t. A good, stout, self-commanding, 

3 nt Animality is the make for poets and artists, it seems 
. Has God made faces beautiful and limbs strong, and 
these strange, fiery, fantastic energies, and created the 
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520 STIIDIKS OF -TilK QrEKN* OF SHEBA'' 

HpUnidiHir af aulwUuwt’ and tli 0 I«*¥ti of it i rnutel |*«44, *t»«d 
and crystal, and thornsn Unit mitk«w them ; »»»! hiHiwti 

fancy with all sjdwnlid thouglitii; and givim t<t llii? luisiiAti itnirli 
iU power of plaeuvg and hrigliloninic ami «»sdy llwl all 

tluiso thing« may liwl His cmituit’S att-ay fr«'tn llttal Atol i» tlui 
mighty l‘anl Yoronow, in wliH» »»ul tlwn'o i« » alrmgili m i4 lht» 
snowy numutaina, and wtiluu wlt«tw laain all llto and ttwjwly 

of lumianily floats in a iiiwr»hfdlo«l glory, raj«fi"tw and ltk@ 

clouds at Munw,»t*"ihw man wht>»«' lingi’r u a.'» lir*", atid wln«it ryo 
is like tho luorning -da h« a norvaiit of Use d»*vii ; «»4 is th« |*»«»r 
lifctlo wrotch in a titly blark lie, t<> wh.ms I Iwie lw« listriiing lhi» 
Sundfiy morning nxjwnmdisig Nnlhing wslli a twang Iw « servant 
of God I It ia a groat snyatory. I !»ogi« lo »iw|»4’ri we f»r«i «iii wr«»ssg 
togotiior^Paul V«mnow in letlifig IsE pwor w«l«» »si« 
and tho religioiw people In iiu»taksng tlnnr wi^ak «»«'«* and tlnlnnwi 
for soricnisncaa and piety. It in all very well for |wfi|4«’ t-*» f«l, wln» 
can’t oat ; and to prt»ch, who aisinnt talk fi«r *iiig , «iid l« wulk 
harofoot, who cannot rid©, and then think lliw»wlv« i|«»4. 
them learn to nwwtir the warhl they it.’* 

Tho iniprossitmi recnivud from thti pieluroi of Piwilo Voronoao 
at Turin worn foimtbd cut ii»t«iwo tdworvaiion. Of “Tho 
Qiioon of Shoba” ho nuwlo lh« iiuwt tdAlwmiii : — 

“Tuiuh,/ tt/i/211. ... 1 am nwy rtsmfnrUWe Ispiv, 4iwl 1 waj 
aa well work through the drawing ismv il ia g<Mi« »» fur. It i« jssul 
about tliB «I» of tho rocks of llkir Albul, and iti tlip ««»« 

way, and will contain akiut this w«tw *|i»nlsly *4 work —a litllu It''**, 
perhapi, an one neoowirily uwm raUirr » kdder twurli l« tlMwiiig 
from VoronoRo; hut tlmt took mo a w«jk at lis hotira a «ky, *«d tin* 
will tako tuo a foartnight at two or thnw. Il b only tlie tiegro girl 
wiUi hor two hirdi, one of gf>ld and one of etwmsel, with rtihy ^ym^ 
for a preiont to Bolomon, and a bit of the white and gidd tmiii of her 
miatrois behind her; hut it begiai to Iwik very well I aiti tsevfr 
tir©d of laughing at the Qu»« of 8hiW« dog ; h« wm* to itttfl 
harder and stand atiffor on hla littk kp ©very day.** 

Turin, Aug, 26.~-The light and ihiMlt dawing of Uu? h««d 1% 
in a oertain aense of th® word, ' don# i#., I don't w*al to do any 
mor® to it; but to finish it m 1 coulii finish, would tai© abosi thr^ 
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LS. I quite understand how Leonardo is said to have taken CHAP, 
lars to a single head. Veronese, I have no doubt, did it perfect 
lut two hours; but Veronese is Veronese, and I am not.” 

in's minute patience, as he worked day after day upon 
iT'eronese, greatly impressed the casual visitors, one of 
a has described him at work:— 

A. great contrast to the Italians at Turin was Mr. Eusldn, 

, we saw constantly. He was sitting all day upon a scaffold in 
tilery, copying bits of the great picture by Paul Veronese. . . . 
day in the gallery I asked him to give me some advice. He 
■ Watch'me.' He then looked at the flounce in the dress of a 
of honour of the Queen of Sheba for five minutes^ and then he 
id one thread : he looked for another five minutes, and then he 
id another thread. At the rate at which he was working he 
. hope to paint the whole dress in ten years: but it was a lesson 
examining what one drew well before drawing it.” ^ 

such close examination were Ruskin’s conclusions 
ded. 

'he revelation of Paolo Veronese had a religious as well 
1 artistic significance: the two things being indeed, in 
fin’s mind, essentially connected. The process of “ un- 
ersion,” as he calls it—the abandonment of his old 
gelical faith—was accomplished when he returned from 
vice in the Waldensian chapel to the “ Queen of Sheba ” 
lG Gallery. In the chapel “ a little squeaking idiot was 
ching to an audience of seventeen old women and three 
; that they were the only children of God in Turin; and 
all the people in Turin outside the chapel, and all the 
le in the world out of sight of Monte Vise, would be 
ned.” Ruskin walked back into the condemned city, 
up into the gallery where Veronese’s picture glowed in 
afternoon light. “ The windows being open, there came 
rith the warm air, floating swells and falls of military 
Lc, from the courtyard before the palace, which seemed 
le more devotional, in their perfect art, tune, and disci- 
3 , than anything I remembered of evangelical hymns. 

1 Augustus Hare, The Story ofmj Life, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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■P. And as the perfect colour and sound gradually asserted their 
power on me, they seemed finally to fasten me in the old 
article of Jewish faith, that things done delightfully and 
rightly were always done' by the help and in the Spirit of 
God.” A rational and moral being does not change his 
creed on the instant because he has heard a foolish sermon 
in a suburban chapel and seen a beautiful picture on a bright 
afternoon. That hour’s meditation in the gallery of Turin 
‘‘ only concluded,” said Ruskin, ‘‘ the courses of thought 
which had been leading me to such end through many 
years.” The pages of this biography have shown how his 
religious belief had been fastened from childhood upon the 
strictest Protestantism. When he was a boy, he had been 
trained by his parents to notice some vital distinction when¬ 
ever he passed from a Protestant to a Catholic canton. On 
the present journey he had passed from pastoral cantons in 
Catholic Switzerland to the Protestant valleys of the Vaudois. 
He had made a little tour among them from his headquarters 
at Turin, and the reflection which he brought back with him 
was that “good and true pieces of God’s work” had boon 
done by stout and stern Roman Catholics among the Swiss 
mountains no less than by the Vaudois peasants. He was 
thus reaching what he elsewhere calls the true “ religion of 
humanity”—the religion whose rule of conduct is “that 
human work must be done honourably and thoroughly, 
because we are now Men;—whether we ever expect to be 
angels, or ever were slugs, being practically no matter ”; 
and “ that in resolving to do our work well is the only sound 
foundation of any religion whatsoever.” ^ This is the prin¬ 
ciple which in the fifth volume of Modern Painters colours 
many of Ruskin’s chapters. 

Some other thoughts that came to Ruskin in the Gallery 
at Turin, or on the Capuchin Hill and the Superga, are 
recorded in the lecture which he gave at Cambridge shortly 
after his return to England. The first note of the passage 
in the lecture to which I refer occurs in a letter to his 
father:— 

“ July 27.—^I went this afternoon over the villa which perhaps 


1 Fors Clavigera, Letter 76. 
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you may remember commands a noble vie^ of tb» 

bridge over tbe Po; it is called Tigna della Re ~V, '''**■ . . ' • 

Murray ■to W been bnilt by C Jnal W 

to be a cardinal for the pnrpose of man^., J . 

cardinal, while yet in the Church, commissics:..! All iv ^ . 

the four pictures of the seasons which are -til! in tl 1..’, U 

ing the painter to give him in them nna <- 4 , I 1 ,> a-,- • j 

and certainly Albani has supplied Cupid^ in tin cl 1*^1. r lAt *1 

palace in its abandoned state on the hill is like- a 1 »f f 

passing away of all things founded on the pursiiit c,: m-ert ; li.i 

In the lecture he describes the panorama f.f Alts iU-J 1 »'j. 
and then the deserted garden of the Caruinnl 


‘‘ So stands this palace of pleasure; desolate ^ it diKnc.---- • 
late in smooth corridor and glittering chamber-^ucsoiite in js L-.d 
walk and planted bower—desolate in that werst ind litur ‘.t 
donmeiit whicli leaves no liglit of memorj. , , 

“And day by day as I walked there, the sdnic- ssntcB* d 5 (a;: a i 
wliispered by every shaking and every dying ^ f ii^-1 

chamber. ‘ Thus end all the arts of life, only in death; and tLv^ 
issue all the gifts of man, only in his dishcfsoar, when thc-v i,? 
pursued or possessed in the ^rvice of pl«mir© onljd This tltii > 
the great enigma of Art History,—you aiiist sot Art mAik'.-ui 

pleasure, nor must you follow it for the sake of pieamrc. At.i tl j 
solution of that enigma is simply this fact; thiit whir^vcr Art 
been followed only for the sake of luxury or dtligiit, it li« 
tributed, and largely contributed, to bring :kf 

of the nation practising it: but wherever Art lix* W n uml to 

teach any truth, or supposed truth—religious, 111 "^rd, 'or — 

there it has elevated the nation practising it, and it*If with lb# 


nation/^ 


At Turin, as always, he observe the passing ciTect* of 
cloud and storm; as also during eicursioiis to the Sui»crg», 
to St. Michele (tlte romantic building which crowm tie 
Monte Pirchiriano above the town of S. xVmbrogio^. and to 
Rivoli; and the observations made at the foot of the A!f*, 

^ I am fortunate in possearing of pt^ of the |«uri»*ia* tL*rt) 
a water-colour sketch by Riskin dese*ihe^ 
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P. or among th« vallt'va.of tho Coins yioUlocl many of !li»» olmnl- 
HtuclioH gjvon in tho tifih volnmo of i’aiutfri. 

lluHkiu'H atUmtiaiita on this tour, liku (ioorgo on a fonm-r 
oao, ontoriul into thoir niiislor's tswlos, " I had a %*«-rv 
(hdightful ovoning yimterday," lut wriios to lus faihwr 
(August M). “ I tlrovu to Uivoii (ihu halllo *>f Uivoli plan-j, 

which is an old Italian ttnvn on iho hrsl gimiss ntok that 
riat'H out of tho plain, at iho foot of tin* Al|is, It looks Uj> 
tlu) valloy of thu (k«nis wuslwards. bnt proji'cls lai far inl«> 
tho plain that it uonmiands llm wlndo rang*! of tho Aipn on 
both aidtjs as oomploUdy lut tho Huporga dtws. . . . C‘«»uilol 
and Crawhsy had boon disputing which was llio lintwl view, 
this or the Suporga, Coultot holding for this. On my giving 
tho vordiot iti his favour, ho was wry triiimphnnt (and oamo 
to mo fc»r judgment), and orowod tivcr (irawlcy runsidiTiibly; 
hut I only hoard of it (Jrawloy's final and uriansworahh* slal«»« 
inont, '(Jhaok porsonn oonny song gin*."' It was thawlmy 
who, in reporting his maslor's ilMioallh t«» lhm»o-<l«»ncs.» 
said, *' how tnuch ho wishwl ho could sow him ' tak« pluiisiirw 
in a Halp again.' " 

Uuskiu’s work at Turin wjw at last concludwl, and h« 
wont north to Susa, walking ihtmcu »»vrr tho i'lmis in «rth»r 
to geologise. From St. Joan tin Matirifniio h« to»»k tho 
railway to Aix, finding it, «ir.mgo to say, '■ wry layMyablo, 
thougii dusty; where the soonery is so huge, tho ratlr«»M! 
moroly makus a splondid moving panorama of it, not a 
whizzing tlroarn.”* After a few days at Atmocy. Uuskiii 
drove to Ilonnovillo, and so to Ht. flcrvais, where ho m«>i Mr. 
and Mrs. Kimon. Hero Huskin was «*uoo natro " among his 
own mountains" " 1 am very glad t»» fiml, ' ho wrilon fr«»m 
Annooy (Hoptomber tS), "that my fooling for tny d«»ar oM 
(lonovoiso oountry is not dulloil; I novor thought it more 
beautiful." Ho wont over to Chamminl to sw tho C«nui> is, 
and then r«turne<l by Geneva to Paris (whore Ito saw tho 
Brownings), and so liomo. Ho hml mmdi work before him ■ 

‘ MmnrmU of Edtmnl Burm" oomiwr* BUvaniwn’s |4< i for tiM 
Jmw$, vol. ii. p. HiJ. almrnt of )uiiImii{w bii (roiw 

* Uttar to his father from tU mltway train (ssa hi* "OnWad 
Annsoy, SeptomUr 3. On« msy South "la FiVyinitss 
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mucli food, too, for thought received during his travels to CH 
be digested. The quiet country lanes which then surrounded ^ 
his home were grateful to him. Such hours are noted in 
the diary:— 

Monday^ October —The loveliest two days, Saturday and 

yesterday, I ever saw at this season. On Saturday, sitting for an 
hour in the lane under Knight’s Hill, the ground covered with 
gossamer, all the fields rippling with a stream of sunshine like a 
lake, yet no perceptible wind.” 


IV 

(1859) 

“ The winter was spent mainly,” says Knskin of 1858- 
1859/'in trying to get at the mind of Titian; not a light 
winter s task.” ^ But he had much else on hand—a paper 
for the Social Science Congress, the address at Cambridge, a 
second letter to Acland on the Oxford Museum. There were 
friends across the sea who rejoiced in his activity and grow¬ 
ing influence. ''Go on again,” wrote Kobert Browning, 
" like the noble and dear man you are to us aU, and especi¬ 
ally to us two out of them all. Whenever I chance on an 
extract, a report, it lights up the dull newspaper stuff wrapt 
ronnd it, and makes me glad at heart and clearer ia head.” ^ 
Then came the lectures at Manchester and Bradford, as 
already related (p. 439). His father regretted all this disper¬ 
sion of energy, and the delay which it caused to the com¬ 
pletion of Modern Painters, But for a little tour which he 
worked in with the lectures in the North Ruskin was able 
to make a good plea: he was continuing his studies in 
Turnerian Topography:— 

‘‘Bolton Beidge [Feh'uary 2^6^ 1859).—^Tkis us just a splendid 
place, and never was there so true a drawing as our Bolton. The 
hills are just about five times as high as they really are, but they are 


■ ^ Preface to Modern Painters, 
vol. V. 


2 Letter's of Elizabeth Barrett 
Broimirig, 1897, vol. ii. pp. 300, 302. 
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<if I'WtH, niiii mitro fiu'l* thiut l!m rr.iliijf jii.*! tls«> triN'd 
and ahinf^l^' loiiik iit» all tlirr**." 

“ Bui.ruN HiutM.B, Turmlttn (.l/invA 1}. I 4UI tmy m.rry t« 
atiiy away frt>m lutiiif ho lonj;, l«ut it w nawH-'Miry f>>r mo to m«i> 
tliHHtt YorkHliirn «hii'h I !>*i>k u|«iii tin "h tlm iko 

•'liiof tutura nf Tunii’r’iH Jiumt, ht'fwrts tisuahijig «u) iiflli vnlniuo. 
HIh oxaggomtioits nri' mot outirvly <ai>{ it i;! irry iitfor 

I'Mting to dftenuiim oxiu’tly wbcri*, iital wlo'ii, bn first h«’|iI wrot*}*. 
Ilo in U> iiTO'iwdy tbo kind of roiiuiiHn »rit< r that Sn.ii 

was to hislary, at oiifo tntor lunl falser tfian (»i»ylM,>ty 

On roturning hnmt! fmm ihm Vorkabim l<»iir, Uuakin 
prisjmrdti fur publiciilkm timlnr iho tiiU* Thr 'i'mt lh« 

loiituros li« htttl rycoitUy given, mai nt's! wrot«' lua 
Ndtt'H. Th«n ho wim rmuiy for anolhi r (‘ontinontal toitr. It 
was to bo th« last tin whioh his p.aontji iiormiijautiml him, 
tuul boforcs thoy rtuiohotl ihoir fiiv«niiit«' hatntli* tn Savoy aitii 
Switsjorland thoy hrako m^w gnntnil. Utwkin h nt boon aakt il 
somovvhat pointodly by ihu Kathma! tbiih ry Situ f’.ontnw* 
ffion in 1857 whothor ho hml "r«'o«n!ly boon nl lff*'Mb«n'* «*r 
wan''aatpiaijittul with tho Munioli fiallory." Ho liml iiuvor 
boon to uitltor ph«w. 'I'his umiwiitm ho foil bi»«t»! tu ropair. 
Moruovor ho was now piirUfttlariy misiotw. tit oomn-xicm 
with his HtutlioH ofTiliiut, to soo tho works tif that mtistnr in 
tho (tornian gallurios. Thoy wont itoonr«!iiig!y by llnwfloli 
to (h)logno, Ihtssoklorf, Horlin, Hr* s«lon, ait*l Miiiiitdt, ami 
llnskin's diary is mainly tMKJupiinl with tmlos oii iho pi**ltifi*< 
at thoso plnutsa. At I)ro«<l«n. In* was ohjMHnany ib light itl 
with tho Family Oroup by Faolo Vonmoso, whioli is ih*" 
soribcd in tho fifth voluino, A carofiil t!**py of a }H»rlion 
of tho pioturo, which ho mtulo at this tiiito, w proia rvod itl 
Urantwood. 

Of tho Munich Gallery, alsri, Hunk in inmh* {loctun- 

paniod, as tisual, by many poiMimbiufc hkwbdtos, h» imaht, 
too, a oaroful watnr-colaur copy of tlm littb* girl in t*nit t*f 
Vandyck’s portrait-piooos. With tho Iktrliit (tallory—alike 
in its arrangomont and its conicnts- ho was imteh tluUghttHl. 
Among its greatest trottaura* ho roebmod llulla'ins jmrtrait 
of George Gyaon; this ho dosorihotl in hia paper tm *' Sir 
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Joshua and Holbein/' ^ A general impression of the Gallery, 
with an account of this German tour generally, is given in 
letters to artist-friends:— 

{To Clabkson Stanfield.) Dresden, 23rc? June [1859]. — 
Time goes fast when it is travel spent, and I am ashamed to think 
how long it is since we left home, and I have not told yon—as 
you said you would like me to do—^what adventures we have met 
with in the disturbed state of the ^Continent. In the first place, 
we met with a very excited old gentleman in Brunswick, who 
told us the French were in Milan, and looked at us fiercely as if 
he thought it was our fault. We told him it wasn^t, and that 
we wanted the sexton to let us into the Cathedral, upon which 
the old gentleman went to get him for us; and in the second 
place, we saw fifteen thousand fighting men in helmets of this 
shape [sketch] (the ornament at the top being in appearance a 
hall candlestick and its function a ventilator) march past Prince 
Frederick William at Berlin. We were smothered in dust, and 
very late in getting breakfast, but the fifteen thousand candlestick 
men did us no other harm. In the third place, we heard the 
Austrian National Hymn played three times over to some people 
in a tea-garden in Hanover, but no popular movement followed. 
And in the last place, five boys in paper caps made a very disagree¬ 
able noise for three-quarters of an hour in a back lane under my 
window at Berlin, one evening, which I have reason to think was 
intended for an imitation of Prussian military music playing national 
airs. I have no remembrance at present of any other inconvenience 
resulting from the disturbed state of the Continent. I was think¬ 
ing of you yesterday as we were watching a ferry-boat cross the 
Elbe with a cart and horse in it, just one of the pretty little fiat 
bits with a strong figure group which you like. . . T 

‘^Thun, Aug. 22. . . . Of the frescoes at Munich, Kaulbach^s 
are the most ludicrous, Cornelius’s the most atrocious. Hess’s 
the least excusable—^for he might have been a painter but for his 
vanity, while Kaulbach and Cornelius never could have painted 
under any circumstances. But enough of them.” 

{To Geobgb Richmond.) ‘‘Munich, l^th July [1859]. . . . 
Never in my 1 fe have I yet been thrown into such a state of 

^ Gornhill Magazine, March 1860 ; reprinted in On the Old Road, 
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i.p, hopeless and depressing disgust as by this journey in Germany. 
The intense egotism and ignorance of the modern German painter 
(in his work) is unspeakable in its offensiveness. The eternal 
vanity and vulgarity mistaking itself for Piety and poetry—the 
intense deadness to all real beauty, puffed up into loathsome 
caricatures of what they fancy to be German character—the absorp¬ 
tion of all love of God or man into their one itch of applause 
and Pine-doing, leave me infinitely more sorrowful than the worst 
work of the French or Italians. In France one gets some really 
vigorous Slaughter-house work—some sense of a low sort of beauty 
—some Natural concupiscence at least, if nothing else natural. 
But the German is too vain to enjoy anything. I doubt not their 
painters are all excellent men. Virtuous—Domestic—amiable—kind 
—Cream of everything—Fancy cream of everything mashed up 
in a bowl—with an entire top of Rotten eggs—and you have the 
moral German art with its top of vanity. . . 

Ruskin s visit to Nuremberg during this tour made a strong 
impression on him; it is reflected both in the text and in 
the illustrations of the fifth volume. From Nuremberg 
he went to Munich, and thence to Schaffhausen. Writing 
to Professor Norton from that place (July 31), he refers to 
the conclusion of Modern Painters :— 

“ I am at work upon it, in a careless, listless way—but it won^t 
be the worse for the different tempers it will be written in. There 
will be little or no bombast in it, I hope, and some deeper truths 
than I knew—even a year ago.” 

I was up at three,” he says in the same letter, to watch 
the dawn on the spray of the Fall.” Next he spent a month 
in the Bernese Oberland; and then leaving his parents for 
a while at Geneva, he went yet again to his beloved valley 
of Chamouni. There, as usual, he worked hard at the 
rocks; but his diary shows that his thoughts were turned 
also to other subjects. There is the beginning, for instance, 
of an essay on Political Economy. His habitual study of 
the Bible took the form of notes on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
and an essay on Faith. His literary coropanion was Dante, 
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After ten days in Paris, Buskin reached home early in c: 
October 1859. A little later he went on a visit to Miss Bell’s ^ 
school at Winnington,^ where he worked upon The Elements 
af Perspective, and then there was no further interruption 
xintil Modern Painters was finished. The fifth, and final, 
•volume was issued in June 1860. The volume was written, 
in a sense, under pressure—the closest and most compelling 
“tliat could have been applied—the pressure of entreaty from 
liis father. Buskin described it in one of his Oxford lectures. 

His father had seen him collecting materials for fifteen years 
and was weary of waiting for the conclusion. It was by the 
first volume of Modern Painters that his son had leapt into 
fame; it would be by this great work, the father thought, 
•that the fame would be most securely established. He 
yearned to see, before he died, the end crown the work. 
Accordingly ‘'when he came home from the long journey 
of 1859 and found signs of infirmity increasing upon him, 
lie said to me one day, ‘ John, if you don’t finish that book 
mow I shall never see it.’ So I said I would do it for him 
forthwith, and did it—as I could.” 


V 

“ As I could, not as I would ” ; perhaps Buskin, as he 
■wrote, was thinking of this motto of the most minute and 
conscientious of Flemish painters. The world of art and 
letters is under some debt to the father who thus constrained 
Bis son; for whether, if left to himself, Buskin would ever 
Bave finished his book at all, may well be doubted. His 
industry was prodigious, but it was equalled by his curiosity, 
and he lacked the habit of concentration. Moreover, his 
mind was at this time becoming increasingly absorbed in 
quite other questions than those which were immediately 
involved in the concluding parts of Modern Painters. One 
sees what was to come in several passages in the fifth volume. 
Thus, in discussing the effect upon the human mind of 

1 See ch. vi. in tlie next volume. 

* Readings in Modem Painters 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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beauty in art, he refers to the unsettlement of his convictions, 
and to his doubts of “ the just limits of the hope in which he 
may permit himself to continue to labour in any course of 
Art/' And so,, again, his discussions of painters and .pictures 
were, he tells us, ‘'continually altered in shape, and even 
warped and broken, by digressions respecting social questions, 
which had for me an interest tenfold greater than the work 
I had been forced into undertaking/’ At the end of the 
volume we see the transition towards economic questions in 
progress. He is ostensibly still discussing the choice of 
subjects and ideas in pictures; but the inquiry leads him to 
consider “the right economy of labour.” In the summer 
which saw the publication of this fifth volume, the digressions 
established themselves as Ruskin’s first preoccupation. If 
it had not been for his father’s pressure, Ruskin might have 
been caught in the maelstrom of economics before Modern 
Painters had been finished at all. The book may thus be 
said to be a monument of a double allegiance—of devotion 
to his master, Turner, and also of devotion to his father, of 
whose shrewdness, affection, and good sense the reader of the 
correspondence in this biography must already, I think, have 
received a strong impression. The force of the motive derived 
from the defence of Turner was by this time spent. Ruskin’s 
advocacy had won the case, but had won it too late, for 
Turner had passed “ beyond these voices.” Nor was that all. 
It was a main object with Ruskin to teach that “ all great 
art depended on nobleness of life.” What he had gathered 
of Turner’s life had not shaken his conviction; but it had 
suggested the difficulty of proving it in a case where the 
gold was so much mixed with the clay. “ I knew his life 
had been noble,” said Ruskin in after years, “but not in ways 
that I could convince others of, and it seemed to me that all 
my work had been in vain.” ^ And there were other diflS- 
culties which beset the completion of his task. He described 
them in his Preface; and we must take note of them here, 
for the discussion wHl serve to bring out some characteristics 
of the volume. 

First, then, Ruskin had to resume threads which had 
^ See, again, Readings in “ Modern Painters.** 
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been dropped for some time. It is not indeed to be supposed 
that the whole of this yolume was composed during the 
winter of 1859-60. Some portions were written, in first 
draft, at the same time with the fourth volume. Other 
portions were written at Turin in 1858. get now,’' he 
wrote to his father (July 27), “ a good many spare half-hours 
for thinking over Modern JPainters, and sometimes doing a 
little, and hope soon to get into the run of it. It will be a 
finished, I hope glowing volume, but perhaps a little less 
sparkling than younger ones.” But the whole material had 
to be sifted and rearranged; this process was laborious, and 
may well have been disheartening. For the longer he had 
worked and studied, the more conscious he became of the 
amount of work and study which remained to be done. The 
scheme of the treatise required him in this final volume to 
deal successively with Beauty of Water, Beauty of Vegetation, 
and Beauty of Sky. With Beauty of Mountains he had 
dealt in the preceding volume, and the subject had occupied 
him for 338 pages. And these discussions were only sub¬ 
divisions of Ideas of Beauty; the whole subject of Ideas 
of Relation remained to be treated also. Had the full scheme 
been carried out on the scale of the discussion of Mountain 
Beauty, there had been no counting of the volumes which 
should have been written. The first step was to throw some 
of the cargo overboard. “ I cut away,” he wrote to Dr. John 
Brown, '' half of what I had written.” The proposed section 
on Sea Beauty was given up altogether, as Ruskin explains 
in the Preface. Next, he found it impossible to deal as 
exhaustively as he had desired with Beauty of Vegetation. 
He had, indeed, for many years been a diligent botanist; 
understanding by the term botany the study of the aspects 
of flowers. With their laws of growth he was not familiar ; 
this was a new subject of inquiry, and with Ruskin to take 
up a new subject meant to turn upside down anybody else s 
treatment of it. Many of the results” of his inquiry into 
‘‘the origin of wood” could “only be given,” he says, “if 
ever, in a detached form.” Some of these results he gave 
in the year following the publication of the fifth volume 
in a lecture at the Royal Institution on “ Tree Twigs.” This 


CH 
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«BEAUTY OF VEGETATION” 


AP. lecture, though contaming some further illustrations, cor- 
responded in method and in spirit with the chapters in 
the fifth volume. There was in it the same close study 
of natural aspects combined with poetical fancy, and the 
same imaginative connexion of those aspects with ideas of 
morality and mythology. The poetry of the leaf-aspects, 
as Buskin draws it out in those chapters, might serve as 
a commentary on Shelley's lines:— 

“No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother.’’ 

Kuskin, as Froude well remarks, had the gift of convert¬ 
ing the minutest observations of natural phenomena into a 
poem.^ Yery characteristic of Euskin is the division and 
subdivision of plants, with names for the categories which are 
themselves felicities of poetical observation—the division 
into (A) Tented Plants, so called because they pass as the 
tented Arab passes, leaving no memorial of themselves; 
and (B) Building Plants—builders because it is by the work of 
the leaves that the tree is built up; and then the subdivision, 
as of (B) into {a) Shield builders, and (/5) Sword builders; 
according as the leaves resemble broad shields, or sharp 
swords. His method, at once discursive and comprehensive, 
was characteristically hit off by Carlyle, who had heard the 
lecture on “ Tree Twigs :— 

“Friday last,” he wrote to his brother John (April 23, 1861), “I 
was persuaded—in fact had unwarily compelled myself, as it were— 
to a lecture of Buskin’s at the Institution, Albemarle Street—^lecture 
on Tree Leaves as physiological, pictorial, moral, symbolical objects. 
A crammed house, but tolerable to me even in the gallery. The 
lecture was thought to ‘ break down,’ and indeed it quite did ‘ as 
a lectture ’; but only did from emharras des richesses —a rare case. 
Euskin did blow asunder as by gunpowder explosions his leaf 
notions, which were manifold, curious, genial; and, in fact, I do not 


^ Carlyles Life in London, 1885, vol. ii. p. 245, where also the following 
letter is printed. 
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recollect to have heard in that place any neatest thing I liked so well CE 

X. 

as this chaotic one/’ ^ 

With the next subject of his inquiry—-‘‘Of Cloud 
Beauty ”—^Ruskin was entirely at home; but here, too, the 
more he knew the more he became conscious of the depth 
of the unknown. Looking back upon his work some years 
later he said that Modern Painters was “ a mere sketch of 
intention, in analysis of the forms of cloud and wave”: 
there were not enough scientific data, he said, to render the 
analysis complete.^ The note of diffidence which makes 
itself heard in this volume was finely commented upon by 
one of its most sympathetic readers at the time:— 

Such a sky! Such films and threads of infinite tenuity! Such 
fiat roofs of cirri, lying high up in perspective, beyond the reach of 
science 1 Ruskin’s ‘ don’t know ’ in the last volume about clouds is 
very manly and noble after his spouterism in the first volume of 
Modern Painters on the' same subject. There he spoke as if he had 
‘ entered into the Springs of the Sea ’; ^ walked in search of the 
Depth ’; ‘ seen the treasures of the Snow, the treasures of the Hail,' 
and *by which way the light is parted,' and ‘the way for the 
lightning of thunder,' and knew whether the ‘rain had a father, 
and who had begotten the drops of dew and had numbered the 
clouds of heaven/ I love him more for the subdued, reverential, 
renunciatory tone of his last writings, which come not from less 
knowledge but more wisdom/'^ 

Again, under the bead ot clouds, Euskin did not get all done 
that he had intended. “I may, perhaps, some day,” he said, 

^Another not© on this lecture, would-^not have gone at all, for 

though at second hand, is given he hates art in reality; but R. 

in the Letters of James Smetliam sent him a ticket. Gilchrist and 

(p. 94): “ I w'ent,'" he writes, to several others we heard of thought 

Gilchrist's on Saturday. Found the lecture a failure; but 0. 

him living next door to Carlyle, would not add the weight of his 

The day before he had gone with opinion to this, whatever he might 

C. to hear Ruskin lecture at the think.” Ruskin himself speaks of 

Royal Institution. (Carlyle kept the failure as “ gnawing ” him. 

inquiring the time every ten ^ Eagle’s Nest, § 129. 
minutes, and at last said, ‘I think ^Letters of JamesSmetham, 1891, 

he ought to give over now.’) p. 97, 

Ruskin is a favourite of his, or he 

2l 2 
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‘■systematise and publish my studies of clouds separately/' 
The studies were to be accompanied by numerous illustra¬ 
tions, for which his sketch-books and diaries would have 
afforded abundant material. This plan was not carried out; 
though it would perhaps have been in some measure fulfilled, 
if his health had allowed him to continue the publication of 
GcbU Enarrant —a collection of passages dealing with the 
clouds, of which only one part appeared (1885). In con¬ 
nexion with it Ruskin had been in correspondence with Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and he looked forward to revising his chapters 
in the light of his friend's scientific knowledge. That was 
not to be; and in the chapters as they stand, Ruskin leaves 
open many questions which, had he been able to complete 
his revision, he might have treated differently. Just when 
his pen had to be laid aside, he felt that he was beginning to 
learn. “ This has been a very bright day to me,” he wrote 
to Miss Kate Greenaway on June 26, 1885. “Tve found out 
why clouds float, for one thing!!! and think what a big 
thing that is,” And again, on June 29 :— 

“ Clouds are warmer and colder according to the general tempera¬ 
ture of the air, but always enable the sun to warm the air within 
them in the fine weather, when they filoat high. I have yet to learn 
all about the wet weather on this new condition myself.” 

»The Part in the fifth volume treating ‘‘ Of Cloud Beauty ” 
introduces a new note in Ruskin's work, which was hence¬ 
forth often to recur. In connexion with his cloud-studies, 
and also with the mythological interest which was strongly 
shown in many of Turner's pictures, Ruskin was led to the 
examination of Greek myths. Their physical and their 
moral significance alike attracted him; and the studies, 
commenced in the last volume of Modern Painters, were 
afterwards continued in The Queen of the Air, as well as in 
some minor essays. A glance at the titles which he gave to 
Plates in the fifth volume of Modern Painters will show the 
fascination which the subject had for him—the rain-clouds 
became ‘‘ The Graiae,” the storm-clouds “ Medusa'' or The 
Locks of Typhon ” ; the fading splendour of Giorgione’s fresco, 
“ The Hesperid jEgle.” There will be more to say on this 
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subject when we come to what Ruskin called his ‘‘Myth Ql 
Book''; but here we may note from his diaries how constant ^ 
during these years of preparation for the present volume had 
been his classical studies. The Olouds of Aristophanes had 
long been a favourite play. During the summer of 1858 he 
read '' three or four times over in two months " the Plutus — 
a reading which was suggestive in many ways. But mean¬ 
while it gave him, he says, ‘‘disgust with himself, for not 
knowing Greek enough to translate it." This is a piece of 
self-depreciation which need not be taken too literally; for 
his diary shows that he studied the play deeply, analysing 
its characters, discussing its purpose, and collecting from it 
passages illustrative of Greek life and thought. In the fifth 
volume we may note the beginning of that minute study of 
words which he carried forward in Munera Pidveris and 
elsewhere. In plunging, perhaps with inadequate equipment, 
into the perilous sea of etymologicaj. derivation, it may be 
that fancy, or prima facie impressions, sometimes led him 
astray. But, though he troubled himself with little appa¬ 
ratus classicus, he read his books over and over again, and 
noted carefully any allusion, suggestion, or usage which fitted 
in with his own line of thought. Of commentaries on the 
classics he made very little use, and (during the Continental 
journeys on which much of his work was done) even an 
adequate supply of the harmless, necessary dictionaries was 
not always at hand; his work was all done for himself. 

The next Part in the volume—that which deals with 
“Invention Formal," or, in more common parlance, with 
Composition in art—though it contains some of the most 
acute of Ruskin's analyses of Turner's work, is hardly on 
the same scale of thoroughness as other parts of the work. 
Here, again, the author seems to have been in some measure 
oppressed by his subject. He had sometimes been supposed 
to slight the quality of composition in pictures; it was, he 
says, on the contrary the. quality which, above all others, 
gave him delight; but the more he studied it, the more 
difficult of exposition did it turn out to be. When he began 
the volume it is clear that he meant the section on Composi¬ 
tion to be much fuller than it ultimately became. Thus in 
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LP. one of the chapters on Vegetation he introduces Plates from 
Turner’s “ Richmond,’" as it were incidentally, remarking that 
what he has “chiefly to say of them belongs to our sec¬ 
tion on Composition ” ; but such principal discussion did not 
get itself said. When he came to the place he finds that 
the subject is too large, and in part hardly susceptible of 
analysis except by the method of actual copying of the 
works of great composers. But here, too, his habit of dis¬ 
persing himself over various books must be remembered. 
He had already dealt with the subject of composition— 
very methodically and suggestively, if incompletely—in The 
Elements of Drawing. The student of Ruskin should, there¬ 
fore, read together those pages and these on the same subject 
in Modern Painters. Among the inquiries which, under the 
head of “Invention Formal,” Ruskin had intended to take 
up was that of “ the eflfects of colour-masses in juxtaposi¬ 
tion”;^ but this subject also he put aside: its treatment 
would have delayed the appearance^ and increased the bulk, 
of the volume. 

The last Part of the volume deals with “Invention 
Spiritual”; that is to say, with those “Ideas of Relation” 
which pictures may convey by their “choice of subject and 
the mode and order of its history.” The subject is endless; 
and Ruskin said, in after years, that though he had finished 
Modern Painters, it had no conclusion.^ It is clear that 
here, also, he largely curtailed his original scheme; but these 
final chapters contain, nevertheless, as they stand, much that 
is the most instructive in all his criticism, whether of art or 
of life; much also that is finest in expression. The chapters,^ 
in which he traces the outlook of men in successive ages upon 
problems of death and destiny, are more than a history of 
“ideas of relation” in art—^full of suggestion though they are 
from this point of view; but they are also, as a reviewer said 
at the time of their first appearance, “ a splendid rhapsody on 
human progress.” ^ What Ruskin said of the volume, in the 

1 See his statement in the paper entitled “ The Blaek Arts,^ Library 
Edition, voL xiv. p. 302. 

* See, again, BeaMng^ in “ Modern FaintersJ^ 

® Viz., pt. ix. ch. ii. to ch. ix. 

* “ Shirley in FraseFs Magazine, December 1860, p. 729, 
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ir already quoted — that it would be ‘"glowing” if 
rhaps a little less sparkling”—is here pre-eminently 
; and the altered note marks the transition to his later 
3—a style which has been characterised by Professor 
bon; the diction is “simpler, less elaborate, for the 
t part less self-conscious”; the “purple patches” are 
frequent, but “its whole substance is crimsoned with 
passionate feeling that courses through the eager and 
rated words.” ^ The sentences tend to become shorter; 
argument is more concentrated; the points are closer 
:ed; and the images or allusions are brought from a 
range and charged more fully with meaning; the 
lets are less frequent, but each of them throbs with 
isity. The descriptions of Venice may be cited as in- 
ces of compression; as this: ""Fearless, faithful, patient, 
metrable, implacable, — every word a fate—sate her 
te.” Or this, for a picture in a short sentence: 
bereal strength of Alps, dreamlike, vanishing in high 
ession beyond the Torcellan shore; blue islands of 
iian hills, poised in the golden west.” And the reader 
perhaps bear with me for quoting) here the final 
age of the book—characteristic of some of the points 
noticed with regard to its style, characteristic also of 
passion of humanity which was now to enfold and 
dement Ruskin's study of art:— 

‘ Thy kingdom come,’ we are bid to ask then! But how shall 
me ? With power and great glory, it is also written; and yet 
nth observation, it is also written. Strange kingdom ! Yet its 
geness is renewed to us with every dawn. 

When the time comes for us to wake out of the world’s sleep, 
should it be otherwise than out of the dreams of the night 1 
ng of birds, first, broken and low, as, not to dying eyes, but 
that wake to life, ‘the casement slowly grows a glimmering 
•e ”; and then the gray, and then the rose of dawn; and last 
ght, whose going forth is to the ends of heaven. 


CHAP. 

XXV. 


Introductions to the American “Brantwood” editions of Val d'Arno 
)esame and Lilies, 
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AP. ‘‘This kingdom it is not in our power to bring; but it is, to 
receive. . . . The simoom-dragon may still be served if we will, in 
the fiery desert, or else God walking in the garden, at cool of day. 
Coolness now, not of Hesperus over Atlas, stooped endurer of toil; 
but of Heosphorus over Sion, the joy of the earth. The choice is no 
vague nor doubtful one. High on the desert mountain, full descried, 
sits throned the tempter, with his old promise—the kingdoms of this 
world, and the glory of them. He still calls you to your labour, as 
Christ to your rest;—labour and sorrow, base desire, and cruel hope. 
So far as you desire to possess, rather than to give; so far as you 
look for power to command, instead of to bless ; so far as your own 
prosperity seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any kind, 
with other men, or other nations; so long as the hope before you 
is for supremacy instead of love; and your desire is to be greatest, 
instead of least;—^first, instead of last;—so long you are serving 
the Lord of all that is last, and least;—the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed—Death; and you shall have death^s crown, with 
the worm coiled in it; and death’s wages, with the worm feeding on 
them ; kindred of the earth shall you yourself become; saying to the 
grave, ‘Thou art my father’; and to the worm, ‘Thou art my 
mother, and my sister.’ 

“I leave you to judge, and to choose, between this labour, and 
the bequeathed peace; these wages, and the gift of the Morning 
Star; this obedience, and the doing of the will which shall enable 
you to claim another kindred than of the earth, and to hear another 
voice than that of the grave, saying, ‘ My brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ ” 


VI 

The publication of the fifth volume of Modem Painters, 
concluding the -work, attracted very general attention in the 
press, and called forth a chorus of congratulation, the more 
noticeable by contrast -with the chorus of condemnation 
vhich was to greet the author’s next appearance in the 
literary arena. “No author of our day,” wrote a reviewer of 
the time, “has at once excited more admiration, and yet 
been assailed with more vehement censure than John 
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Ruskin.”! But by tbis time ho had conquorod most of 0 
his assailants, ® “ Ho has outlived,” wroto another critic, ' 
" and otxtwritton the obloquy and abuse that once assailed 
him; and while yet in the prime of life has attained the 
proud po.sition of one of the greatc.st of all writers, living 
or dead, on the subject of art.”“ Now that the treatise 
was at last finished, and its full scope revealed, the grandeur 
of the task was appreciated. The general verdict was ex¬ 
pressed by a literary journal which had published much 
bitter depreciation of the author’s earlier volumes. “Our 
duty is,” said tho Aihnuvwin, “to I'oport that the work is 
w<dl, atlniirably, and nobly done. In method, single, clear, 
and as a whole eloquent to a marvel, as tho world knows ; 
an<l taken in tho mass, those five volumes contain tho most 
valuable e.ontributions to art-literature tho language can 
show." It was a work, wroto another reviewer (not hitherto 
favourablo), not only of criticism, but of poetical creation. 

" Several poems in this closing volmno,” said “ Shirley,” 

" are suporb, Thorci is a grand song about tho Pino, such as 
soims greybeard bard in tho Halls of Horsa might have 
sung; a glorious Greek hymn of Death and Resurrection; 
idylls about tho leaves and tho liohon and tho mosses; an 
odo to Vonico, blue and vivid as its own sea and sky. Tho 
very titles to tho chapters are chosen by a poet.” Various 
instances wore given; and “ hero,” snid “ Sliirloy ” in con¬ 
clusion, “ wo close our criticisms; and hero (there having 
boon strife between us) wo must record our conviction that 
Mr. Ruskin has completed a book which is destined to live, 
and that this, its closing volume, is its flower and crown.” 

Upon tho completion qf Modem PainUm, Buskin’s 

' 77nt (thrutiwi Olim-iw, Sup- was noticocl, and opportunity was 
toudwr IfifiS: an artiolo on “Jolm taken to introduce a coarse por- 
lluskin as a ItoliKious Writer,” sonal attack upon tho author. The 
Iwing a review of Mwtern I’aintm-t roviowor was apparently proud of 
and his other works. his bad taste, for tho article was 

* lIlitfkwmd'K Maijaziue. was an reprinted in 1874 {Paradoxes and 
ttxeoption. In an article signed Puzzles, by John Paget). 

” Peregrine ’’ and entitled “ A Day * ITie EcUclio litmew, November 
at Antwerp: Uubonsatul Ruskin” 1800. 

(Hoplumbor 18(51), tho fifth volume 
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L?. reputation, if the voice of the piiUic or^iaiH of opiniiiii Iw 
the test, hUmhI at its highest point. His literary career, as 
wo havo iraootl it in this volume, had Invu sleaitily pro* 
groKsivo in |M>puhir applaune. Ho had erwitwi the tiwle 
by which ho was to Ihi acltnireil. His life, t«H>, hail on iho 
wholo boon prosjasrous anti rich in happinoss. lUu alrwoly, 
by the tiiuo that th« fifth volumi! of Mtulern i'aintrrn mm 
in tho hands of mlmiring roaders, Unskiti was ougugMii in a 
now work which wiw to ohiuigo praiso into yet loiulur reprtK 
bation. Wo stand on tlie ihroshohl, t«Ki. of a new era in hi» 
lifo. Ho was to know the tire of unfuUilleil lov« and the eold 
of departing faith. Ho was to esporiwnce the biliernt'iw of 
sooniing failure; and his gifts of iiiiinl and heart wore lo 
dio buforo his death, lir the end, |»erhnp», ho was to rtsaeh 
as Prophet a n>pulation higher than was now his os Writer ; 
but it was to bo "inixeil with groy loaf imd ihoni-iajl stoiii; 
no fastening of diadoin hut with sunh sharp embroidory." • 

' IiitriKluotion to T%( (*«»«'» •>/ It'ihi 
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